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The Seven Billion Dollar Loan 





O more impressive event in the financial history of the United 
States States has ever occurred than when the American 
Congress, without a single vote being recorded in the nega- 

tive, decided to issue $7,000,000,000 of credits as its first contribu- 
tion to the prosecution of the war against Germany. What a dis- 
tance has been traversed since Washington, with his ragged troops, 
was compelled to advance his own funds, or to borrow of the French 
officers, and when Robert Morris used his private credit to bolster 
up the Patriot Cause! And how it thrills the hearts of men to re- 
member that France, which came to our aid, and possibly to our 
rescue, in that dark hour is at last to receive some little help from 
us in return! 

But money is not enough. We must do as France did—give 
men who are ready to die in the cause of liberty; and that we shall 
do as quickly as circumstances will permit. It so happens, however, 
that our Allies need food and materials even more than they need 
men, and fortunately we are in a position to give them this assist- 
ance at once, for that is substantially what we do when we make 
loans to them. 

These are among the first thoughts which the tremendous loan 
inspires. How the loans are to be placed and how they will be uti- 
lized in aiding the European countries with which we are now in 
alliance, these are matters which the Government is handling with 
great care and wisdom. That the vast credits will be well employed 
in carrying out the purpose for which they were created is certain. 

It is understood by bankers, of course, that the bulk of the credits 
which we hand over to the European nations will be in turn used 
in buying American food products and war supplies. We exchange 
our credit for the credit of Great Britain, France, Russia, ete., and 
they use the credit thus obtained from us in buying supplies in this 
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market. It may be well for bankers to explain this process to their 
customers, for it will help in selling the bonds. 

With its enormous wealth, exceeding $200,000,000,000, and with 
an annual income approximating $50,000,000,000, the United 
States should be able to place this first loan and such others as may 
be found necessary. The country must not only subscribe for vast 
war loans, but will have to submit to heavy taxation. ‘This will be 
cheerfully and patriotically borne, for it is the price essential to our 
continued national existence. 





HOW THE BANKERS MAY HELP 





HE desire of everybody to do something to help in this time 
of national crisis is one of the gratifying signs of the times 
and an augury for ultimate effective effort on the part of our 

people in aiding to bring the war to a speedy and successful end. 
There is, of course, more or less confusion of plans and uncertainty 
as to just how one may go about it in helping the Government at 
this time. But gradually this confusion and uncertainty will dis- 
appear and the various organizations will bring into effective serv- 
ice all those who are so ready and willing to help in one way or 
another. 

There are many things which bankers can do that will be of 
special value just now. They will naturally be called on to give 
assistance in the details of floating the vast Government loans, not 
only receiving subscriptions and attending to various matters in 
connection with the loans, but also giving their customers valuable 
counsel as to the benefits which will accrue to the country by a gen- 
erous subscription to the loans, 

The banks will, as a matter of course, keep the customary opera- 
tions of trade and industry supplied with the credit facilities neces- 
sary to their operation at full capacity. This is a most important 
service, for it is necessary that production, in lines directly or col- 
laterally related to the war especially, be speeded up to the full 
limit. 

The bankers of the United States for some years have been 
engaged in a practical movement for increasing the output of the 
farms and the production of food animals. This is a work of su- 
preme importance at the present time, and from their experience 

and knowledge, as well as on account of their close relation to the 
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farmers, the bankers are in a position to be of immense service to 
the country in helping to add to the production of food. 

As citizens, the bankers will contribute their full share of the 
werk which all must undertake, and they can be specially helpful 
on account of the leadership maintained in their communities in 
wisely codrdinating local efforts. 

“Service” has been for many years a word universally upon 
American lips. Events now give to all of us an opportunity to 
show that we mean what we say. 





AN INOPPORTUNE MOVEMENT 





NNOUNCEMENT was made recently of a plan for organ- 
izing the Country Bankers League, with the following ob- 
jects in view: 

“To advocate legislation and executive orders in the best inter- 
ests of the country and country banking, such as the restoration of 
reasonable exchange charges and fair regulation of interest rates 
and supervision. ‘To oppose legislation hostile to members, such 
as increase in reserves and branch banking. To maintain an organi- 
zation which will truly reflect nation wide sentiment among country 
bankers and to arouse necessary influences required to execute that 
sentiment. To render any and all cther services to members as op- 
portunities arise and as the executive committee may be directed by 
a majority of the league, in the several States and at Washington.” 


In the statement accompanying the announcement of the plan of 
organization it is declared that there is no existing organization 
which “is either willing or able to take proper care of the interests 
of country banks.” It is further said: 


“Country bankers as a class approve of the great fundamentals 
of the Federal Reserve Act. Their objections have been directed 
ty» minor matters that have no place in the measure, and yet have 
entailed especial hardship. Less than fifty state banks have joined 
the system, though more than 18,000 have had over two years to 
affiliate with it. A truly successful banking system should be of 
the character to attract membership by benefits conferred, benefits 
these meinber banks can pass on to be enjoyed by their customers, 
and yet signs are not lacking to indicate that state banks are to be 
forced into line by processes that most of them will yield to with 
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both loss and reluctance. Fer this reason the league makes its 
appeal for membership to state 2s well as national banks. 

“Up to this time much legislation has been enacted wfthout due 
regard to the welfare of country banks, the banks that represent 
about three-fourths of all banking institutions and respond to the 
financial needs of about this proportion of the nation’s population. 
The reason for this is in part because country bankers have neg- 
lected to present their views and necessities to those in authority 
who are, perhaps, in such circumstances, not to be unduly criticized 
for their actions.” 

As the “country banks” constitute by far the greater percentage 
of the total number of banking institutions in the United States, 
their interests and welfare ought to receive due consideration and 
fair treatment. Under ordinary circumstances, the movement to 
form a separate organization to effect this might be both wise and 
necessary. But it may be doubted, at present, whether or not such 
a movement would do any good. These are times when all classes 
of banks, city and country, state, national, savings, private banks 
and trust companies, big banks and little banks, those in the East, 
the North, the South and the West, must all stand together, not for 
their interests alone, but for the welfare of the country. It is a 
time to find common ground on which all may stand, not a time to 
search out trivial differences as a basis for separate group action. 

The plan for organizing the league of country bankers is not to 
become operative until approved by 2,500 banks. Under prevail- 
ing conditions it would seem wise for the bankers of the country 
to defer the formation of this organization until a more opportune 
time. The carrying out of the objects which the proposed organi- 
zation has in mind may well wait upon graver issues now confront- 
ing all of us. 





HOW WILL BUSINESS FARE UNDER 
PRESENT CONDITIONS? 





HIS is a most important question, for while it is necessary to 
raise all the funds which the Government may require in 
carrying out its war plans, it is hardly less essential to see 

that the ordinary and extraordinary requirements of manufactur- 
ing and trade are adequately cared for by the banks. As the banks 
are not to be called on directly at first for placing the Government 
loans, it would seem that they should be able to take care of the 
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business dema:ds. These are likely to prove far heavier than usual, 
but the banks ave caceptionally well provided with funds. 

How are the subscriptions for the loans to be met by individual 
investors? 

Few people have any large amount of funds not employed in 
one way or another. Contrary to the general belief, the very rich 
even do not have their pockets bulging with money, and probably 
nvt a very large amount to their credit at the banks. A man who 
is reputed to be rich very likely has his funds pretty well employed, 
and if asked suddenly to put a large amount of money in some new 
form of investment—such as Government bonds, for example—he 
could do so only by disposing of some of his present investments or 
by borrowing of his bank. Should he adopt the former course, this 
might mean, in time, the stinting of other enterprises for the sake 
of buying United States bonds, and in the long run this might lead 
to reduction in the manufacture or production of some of the com- 
modities of which our Allies stand in urgent need. Even where 
people have surplus funds in bank, these funds are now in use in 
the ordinary channels of trade to some extent, though not alto- 
gether, for the banks have a large surplus reserve, and their deposi- 
tors may draw on this for the purpose of buying Government bonds, 
and without any dislocation of industry and trade. The question 
remains, however, as to how far this surplus reserve will suffice. 

If depositors withdraw their deposits from savings banks for the 
purpose of buying the bonds of the Government, this will cause 
some temporary local disarrangement, because savings banks can 
not go very far in the process of paying off their deposits without 
disposing of their securities, or by a cessation of the purchase of 
new securities. This will tend, for a time at least, to take capital 
away from the sources to which it has been going through savings 
bank investments. But while individual banks, and even certain 
localities as well as certain industries may lose through this process 
for the time being, the tendency in the long run will be toward a 
restoration of the former equilibrium and even toward a greater 
supply of funds all round. 

The transfer of capital from where it is now employed to the 
Government will mean—largely though not wholly—that this capi- 
tal will be used by the Government in producing the things it needs 
for carrying on the war. So far as this capital is devoted to pro- 
ductive purposes, this will mean that production, and exchange as 
well, has simply taken a new direction, the Government to a certain 
extent taking the place of the private employer. As production 
therefore goes on under this new arrangement, the demand for ma- 
terials and for labor, while shifted to a certain extent, will increase 
rather than decrease. Thus the community at large will be doing 
more business than before, and as the distribution of the earnings 
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of this new activity goes on, individual banks and particular locali- 
ties will not only largely regain what they lost at the inception of 
the new process, but may be better off than they were before. 

While, therefore, it seems certain that in the near future the 
Government will enter more largely into general enterprise than 
it has done heretofore, and to some extent will supplant private 
enterprise, it does not appear that this will tend to curtail produc- 
tion and trade, and there appears solid ground for believing that 
we shall have great business activity so long as the war is in prog- 
ress. 





THE WAR LOAN ACT 





OLLOWING is the text of the War Loan Act, approved 
April 24, providing for an issue of $5,000,000,000 of United 
States bonds: 


An Act To authorize an issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to extend credit to foreign gov- 
ernments, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby 
authorized to borrow, from time to time, on the credit of the United 
States for the purposes of this Act, and to meet expenditures 
authorized for the national security and defense and other public 
purposes authorized by law not exceeding in the aggregate $5,- 
000,000,000, exclusive of the sums authorized by section four of this 
Act, and to issue therefor bonds of the United States. 

The bonds herein authorized shall be in such form and subject to 
such terms and conditions of issue, conversion, redemption, maturi- 
ties, payment, and rate and time of payment of interest, not exceed- 
ing three and one-half per centum per annum, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. The principal and interest thereof 
shall be payable in United States gold coin of the present standard 
of value and shall be exempt, both as to principal and interest, from 
all taxation, except estate or inheritance taxes, imposed by author- 
ity of the United States, or its possessions, or by any Sate or local 
taxing authority; but such bonds shall not bear the circulation 
privilege. 

The bonds herein authorized shall first be offered at not less 
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than par as a popular loan, under such regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as will give all citizens of the United 
States an equal opportunity to participate therein; and any portion 
of the bonds so offered and not subscribed for may be otherwise 
disposed of at not less than par by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
but no commissions shall be allowed or paid on any bonds issued 
under authority of this Act. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of more effectually providing 
for the national security and defense and prosecuting the war by 
establishing credits in the United States for foreign governments, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, 
is hereby authorized, on behalf of the United States, to purchase, 
at par, from such foreign governments then engaged in war with 
the enemies of the United States, their obligations hereafter issued, 
bearing the same rate of interest and containing in their essentials 
the same terms and conditions as those of the United States issued 
under authority of this Act; to enter into such arrangements as may 
be necessary or desirable for establishing such credits and for pur- 
chasing such obligations of foreign governments and for the subse- 
quent payment thereof before maturity, but such arrangements 
shall provide that if any of the bonds of the United States issued and 
used for the purchase of such foreign obligations shall thereafter 
be converted into other bonds of the United States bearing a higher 
rate of interest than three and one-half per centum per annum under 
the provisions of section five of this Act, then and in that event the 
obligations of such foreign governments held by the United States 
shall be, by such foreign governments, converted in like manner 
and extent into obligations bearing the same rate of interest as the 
bonds of the United States issued under the provisions of section 
five of this Act. For the purposes of this section there is appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $3,000,000,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary: Provided, That the authority granted by this section to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase bonds from foreign gov- 
ernments, as aforesaid, shall cease upon the termination of the war 
between the United States and the Imperial German Government. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, under such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe, is hereby authorized to receive 
on or before maturity payment for any obligations of such foreign 
governments purchased on behalf of the United States, and to sell 
at not less than the purchase price any of such obligations and to 
apply the proceeds thereof, and any payments made by foreign 
governments on account of their said obligations to the redemption 
ov purchase at not more than par and accrued interest of any bonds 
of the United States issued under authority of this Act; and if such 
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bonds are not available for this purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall redeem or purchase any other outstanding interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States which may at such time be sub} ject 
to call or which may be purchased at not more than par and accrued 
interest. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, 
is hereby authorized to issue the bonds not already issued heretofore 
authorized by section thirty-nine of the Act approved August fifth, 
nineteen hundred and nine, entitled, “An Act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes”; section one hundred and twenty-four of 
the Act approved June third, nineteen hundred and sixteen, entitled 
“An Act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes”; section thirteen of the 
Act of September seventh, nineteen hundred and sixteen, entitled, 
“An Act to establish a United States shipping board for the pur- 
pose of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
a naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of 
the commerce of the United States with its Territories and posses- 
sions and with foreign countries, to regulate carriers by water en- 
gaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United States, 
and for other purposes’; section four hundred of the Act approved 
March third, nineteen hundred and seventeen, entitled, “An Act to 
provide increased revenue to defray the expenses of the increased 
appropriations for the Army and Navy and the extensions of fortifi- 
cations. and for other purposes”; and the public resolution approved 
March fourth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, entitled, “Joint 
resolution to expedite the delivery of materials, equipment, and 
munitions and to secure more expeditious construction of ships,” in 
the manner and under the terms and conditions prescribed in section 
one of this Act. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to bor- 
row on the credit of the United States from time to time, in addition 
to the sum authorized in section one of this Act, such additional 
amount, not exceeding $63,945,460 as may be necessary to redeem 
the three per cent. loan of nineteen hundred and eight to nineteen 
hundred and eighteen, maturing August first, nineteen hundred 
and eighteen, and to issue therefor bonds of the United States in 
the manner and under the terms and conditions prescribed in section 
one of this Act. 

Sec. 5. That any series of bonds issued under authority of sec- 
tions one and four of this Act may, under such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, be convertible into 
bonds bearing a higher rate of interest than the rate at which the 
same were issued if any subsequent series of bonds shall be issued at 
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a higher rate of interest before the termination of the war between 
the United States and the Imperial German Government, the date 
of such termination to be fixed by a proclamation of the President 
of the United States. 

Sec. 6. That in addition to the bonds authorized by sections 
one and four of this Act, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to borrow from time to time, on the credit of the United States, for 
the purposes of this Act and to meet public expenditures authorized 
by law, such sum or sums as, in his judgment, may be necessary, and 
to issue therefor certificates of indebtedness at not less than par in 
such form and subject to such terms and conditions and at such rate 
of interest, not exceeding three and ene-half per centum per annum, 
as he may prescribe; and each certificate so issued shall be payable, 
with the interest accrued thereon, at such time, not exceeding one 
year from the date of its issue, as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. Certificates of indebtedness herein authorized shall not 
bear the circulation privilege, and the sum of such certificates out- 
standing shall at no time exceed in the aggregate $2,000,000,000, 
and such certificates shall be exempt, both as to principal and in- 
terest, from all taxation, except estate or inheritance taxes, imposed 
by authority of the United States, or its possessions, or by any 
State or local taxing authority. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, 
is hereby authorized to deposit in such banks and trust companies as 
he may designate the proceeds, or any part thereof, arising from the 
sale of the bonds and certificates of indebtedness authorized by this 
Act, or the bonds previously authorized as described in section four 
of this Act, and such deposits may bear such rate of interest and be 
subject to such terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe: Provided, That the amount so deposited shall 
not in any case exceed the amount withdrawn from any such bank 
or trust company and invested in such bonds or certificates of in- 
debtedness plus the amount so invested by such bank or trust com- 
pany, and such deposits shall be secured in the manner required for 
other deposits by section fifty-one hundred and fifty-three, Revised 
Statutes, and amendments thereto: Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of section fifty-one hundred and ninety-one of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the Federal Reserve Act and the amend- 
ments thereof, with reference to the reserves required to be kept by 
national banking associations and other member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, shall not apply to deposits of public moneys 
by the United States in designated depositaries. 

Sec. 8. That in order to pay all necessary expenses, including 
rent, connected with any operations under this Act, a sum not ex- 
ceeding one-tenth of one per centum of the amount of bonds and 
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one-tenth of one per centum of the amount of certificates of indebt- 
edness herein authorized is hereby appropriated, or as much thereof 
as may be necessary, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be expended as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may direct: Provided, That, in addition to the reports now required 
by law, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, on the first Monday in 
December. nineteen hundred and seventeen, and annually there- 
after, transmit to the Congress a detailed statement of all expendi- 
tures under this Act. 
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The War Finance Plans 





By ALEXANDER DANA NOYES, Financial Editor of the New 
York Evening Post 





the war finance proposals at 
Washington have been, they did 
not take either Wall Street or the pub- 
lic at large entirely by surprise. The 
experience of the European belligerent 
states since July, 1914, had changed 
the whole world’s point of view; first, 
as to what such a war as this would 
cost, second, as to the capacity of a 
wealthy nation in these days for raising 
loans and bearing taxes. As against a 
maximum estimate, prior to August, 
1914, of $54,000,000 per day as the 
cost, to all belligerents combined, of a 
“general European war” in the twen- 
tieth century, we had seen this average 
daily cost to twelve European belliger- 
ents, after less than two years of fight- 
ing, go above $100,000,000. We had 
seen Great Britain increase her yearly 
tax bill nearly $2,000,000,000 over that 
of the fiscal year before the war; the 
German people subscribing $3,025,000,- 
000 to a war loan in a single month of 
1915, and the English people similarly 
take this year a loan for $5,000,000,000. 
Fvents in the financial field had un- 
folded themselves on no less unprece- 
508 
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dented a scale of magnitude in neutral 
America. As against a maximum of 
$2,484,000,000 in our merchandise ex- 
port and import trade combined, during 
any calendar year before this war, we 
had seen the figure rise to $5,333,000,- 
000 in 1915 and $7,872,000,000 in 1916. 
It had taken sixteen years to double 
our annual exports of 1897; practically 
two years trebled those of 1914. Prior 
to 1915, investment of American capital 
in foreign securities had been negligible. 
European markets had been relied upon 
to take several hundred millions annu- 
ally of our own new securities. 
Figuring from Mr. Loree’s estimate 
of $2,704,000,000 railway securities 
held outside the United States on 
January 31, 1915, with allowance 
for industrial security holdings and for 
liquidation during July, 1914, the total 
amount held abroad just before the war 
was probably $3,500,000,000. Yet in 
the past two years, as every one knows, 
American investors have taken nearly 
$2,500,000,000 of newly issued foreign 
securities, and have done so while re- 
purchasing an almost equal sum of our 
own securities from Europe. Last 
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year's import of gold into the United 
States was $685,700,000, as against a 
maximum of $158,100,000 in any year 
before 1915, and the country’s actual 
holdings of gold this March were $1,- 
081,000,000 greater than in August, 
1914. Accepting the Treasury’s esti- 
mate of total holdings, they had doubled 
in the two and a half years, whereas it 
had required the fifteen years preced- 
ing the last-named month to double the 
smaller total holdings of 1899. 

By these remarkable statistical re- 
sults, in Europe as in this country, the 
American financial mind had uncon- 
sciously been prepared for the recent 
announcements of our government’s fi- 
nance plans. It was further prepared 
by authoritative public statements. Im- 
mediately after the diplomatic break of 
February 3 with Germany, the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board declared 
that if war should come, the country 
from a financial standpoint would be 
“ready to meet anv contingency that is 
likely to arise.” On March 20, he sup- 
plemented this prediction by publicly 
stating his opinion that “this govern- 
ment should in that contingency extend 
to the Allied Powers a credit of one bil- 
lion dollars.” Startled at first by this 
proposal, the newspapers quickly car- 
ried the idea to an impulsive extreme. 
Not only did a two or three billion dollar 
credit of this sort find place in every- 
day discussion, but in some quarters the 
suggestion of an outright gift of a thou. 
sand million dollars to France was ac- 
tively canvassed. All this illustrated 
what was in the public mind. 

The announcement at Washington, in 
the first week of April, that a $5,000,- 
000,000 loan, a $2,000,000,000 credit in 
Treasury bills, and a tentatively sug- 
gested $1,750,000,000 in new taxation, 
were under discussion, created therefore 
less astonishment than might otherwise 
have been anticipated. Yet a few com- 
parisons will illustrate the magnitude of 
the proposed operations. The largest 
single loan ever raised by the United 
States was the issue of $800,000,000 
“seven-thirties” under the Act of June 
30, 1864. That was in reality made up 
of three loans, placed with investors on 


three separate occasions, nearly a year 
apart, and maturing at three separate 
dates. Of loans actually placed in a 
single block, on a single subscription 
day, the largest in our history was the 
$200,000,000 three per cent. issue of the 
Spanish War, which was floated at par 
in July of 1898, and was seven times 
oversubscribed. A $5,000,000,000 loan 
would make our outstanding public debt 
more than six times as great as it was 
at the end of the fiscal year 1916 (when 
it stood at $971,562,000) and larger by 
nearly 150 per cent. than the $2,381,- 
530,000 debt of August 31, 1865, just 
before the reduction of the Civil War 
indebtedness to a peace footing had be- 
gun. If a $5,000,000,000 loan and $1,- 
750,000,000 tax receipts were to be used 
up in the public expenditure of a single 
fiscal year, the outlay thus represented 
would be nearly double the cost of the 
Civil War. 

In Great Britain, the largest single 
borrowing of its history until this war 
was the $300,000,000 three per cent. 
loan of the Transvaal War, placed at 
941% in April, 1901, and subscribed four 
times over. Its initial loan of the pres- 
ent war, in November, 1914, was for 
$1,701,000,000, with an interest rate of 
three and one-half per cent., and an is- 
sue price of 95. The two loans put out 
to cover the English public deficit of 
the first twelve months of fighting foot- 
ed up only $4,549,000,000, and the Ger- 
man Empire’s two war loans of the same 
period (five per cents., sold at 9714 and 
9814 respectively) had an aggregate 
face value of only $3,380,000,000. Ger- 
many’s highest achievement in a single 
loan (unless we accept as final the re- 
cent $3,192,000,000 estimate of sub- 
scriptions to the loan which was placed 
last April) was the $3,025,000,000 bor- 
rowing of September, 1915; Great 
Britain’s, the $5,000,000,000 loan of 
last February—for $653,500,000 of 
which, however, subscription was made 
in Treasury bills issued several months 
before. 

If all of Great Britdin’s net borrow- 
ings during the fiscal year ending with 
last March (including Treasury bills 
and exchequer bonds of short maturity) 
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are combined, the total as stated by Mr. 
Bonar Law to Parliament would be 
$8,122,000,000. The twelvemonth’s rev- 
enue from taxation, $2,867,000,000, 
compared with a revenue of $991,000,- 
000 in the British fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1914. This would indicate 
a larger yearly expenditure for war than 
the highest sum named in the American 
figures—this notwithstanding that the 
increase in Great Britain’s annual 
tax roll since 1914 ($1,876,000,- 
000) is only a little more than 
the increase tentatively discussed for 
a single year for the United States. 

But as regards the war loans both 
of England and Germany, it can 
hardly be overlooked that the highest 
figures were reached only after more 
than two years of enormously expensive 
military operations; when both countries 
were under their maximum burden of ac- 
tual warfare; when both had several 
millions of men at the active front; 
when each was using, as we propose to 
do, a good part of their war loan pro- 
ceeds for advances to their weaker Al- 
lies—England having thus far advanced 
about $4,400,000,000 to her Allies and 
Dominions ; and when England, in addi- 
tion to all this, was maintaining and 
supplying fleets and armies, vastly 
larger than what are contemplated for 
the United States, pretty much through- 
out the world. 

We shall be able to judge this aspect 
of the matter more clearly when the 
Administration shall have submitted a 
budget of war expenditure for the com- 
ing twelvemonth, or for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. In advance of 
this, two things may be safely as- 
serted—first, that the Government was 
wise in asking a vote of credit bv Con- 
gress which would cover all possible re- 
quirements; second, that the moral ef- 
fect of the huge aggregate thus named 
was certain to be very great, both in 
encouraging our Allies and in convinc- 
ing Germany that the United States was 
in earnest in its participation in the 
war. : 

There are, however, several practical 
questions which arise at once, and which 
have a definite bearing on the action of 


Congress. One concerns the ability of 
the American money and investment 
market to respond to these quite unpre- 
cedented requisitions, and, as a natural 
consequence, their probable effect on fi- 
nancial values and on the financial situa- 
tion generally. It must be remembered 
in the first place that, although England 
particularly, and the Continental states 
in a less degree, have imposed a similar 
burden on their people. the United 
States is approaching the test under 
somewhat different circumstances. 

The floating of the huge European 
war loans was preceded by action of the 
governments concerned, prohibiting in- 
vestment of the capital of their markets 
in any other securities than war loans, 
except by the Exchequer’s consent. 
What this meant in England, for in- 
stance, may be judged from the fact 
that the London “Economist's” record 
shows the total of new miscellaneous 
home and foreign securities subscribed 
by London investors in a single year, 
prior to this war, to have risen as high 
as $1,300,000,000. In the calendar year 
1915 only $62,500,000 of any securities 
but war loans were taken at London; in 
1916, only $31,900,000. 

Not only is the American market ap- 
proaching its new test with no such par- 
ticular precaution, but by the very cir- 
cumstances of London’s temporary ab- 
dication of its former function as the 
central lending market of the world, is 
to undertake the purchase of foreign se- 
curities on a scale never previously wit- 
nessed. The South American countries ; 
China; Canada so far as concerned other 
than war loans; even such European 
governments as Switzerland and the 
Scandinavian States, were suddenly cut 
off from their habitual recourse to the 
investment markets of England, France 
or Germany. Their home requirements 
continued and there was nowhere for 
them to turn for supplies of capital, but 
to the neutral United States, where they 
have in fact raised something over 
$400,000,000 since the war began. This 
task, assumed by us in our period of 
neutrality, must apparently be contin- 
ued to at least a very considerable ex- 
tent in our period of belligerency. So 
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must our financing of the needs of our 
own home cities and corporations. 

What, then, will be the effect on our 
markets of the immense additional requi- 
sitions of our own Government, for its 
own war purposes and for financing the 
needs of its Allies? To answer that 
question it will be necessary first to 
measure the absorbing power shown by 
the American markets, during the past 
two years of war time. The facts in 
this regard I have already stated brief- 
ly. As Mr. Warburg of the Federal 
Reserve Board lately put it, the United 
States, through re-purchase of its own 
securities from Europe and through sub- 
scription to new securities of foreign 
states, belligerent and neutral, has in- 
vested very nearly $5,000,000,000, or 
considerably over two thousand millions 
per annum. This was done while the 
new securities of our own home enter- 
prises were being financed in at least the 
average amount. 

Aggregate par value of the stocks 
listed on the New York Exchange dur- 
ing 1916—reckoning only those which 
were issued to raise new capital, and 
which were virtually all put out by 
domestic railway and industrial corpora- 
tions—footed up $479,000,000, which 
was actually larger than in any pre- 
ceding year—for even the “billion-dollar 
Steel Corporation stock” of 1901 was 
almost wholly issued to take up other 
capital issues already outstanding. All 
this unprecedented investment activity 
of last year occurred, moreover, with- 
out depriving American trade and in. 
dustry of any of their usual credit fa- 
cilities; without any general tightening 
of money rates, and without any conse- 
quent disturbance of the stock and bond 
markets. The period was, in fact, char- 
acterized on the one hand by a series 
of prolonged and spectacular “bull 
movements” in stocks, and on the other 
by repeated testimony of investment 
houses that the supply of new securities 
in their hands was inadequate to meet 
the demands of customers. 

This story of 1915 and 1916 in the 
American markets is familiar to every 
one; it was the ground for such state- 
ments regarding our financial situation 


and resources as that of the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, already 
quoted. But it does not wholly settle 
the question, how these markets would 
be affected by the new and very large 
requisitions proposed by our own Gov- 
ernment. Leaving the question of new 
taxes for the moment out of considera- 
tion and assuming (as is proper) that 
the $2,000,000,000 authorized Treasury 
bills or “certificates of indebtedness” 
will be issued only in anticipation of 
early collection of such taxes or early 
issue of a funded loan, there will re- 
main for consideration the $5,000,000,- 
000 bonds which the Government may 
put out. 

Of these, the $3,000,000,000 which 
are to be used for advances to the Al- 
lies, in exchange for securities of their 
own at a similar rate of interest, stand 
in a somewhat separate relation to the 
market. At this writing no information 
as to the actual time and manner of 
making these advances has been vouch- 
safed. Onc $200,000,000 loan had been 
made to England during April; but for 
the rest, our Treasury’s plans presum- 
ably awaited the forthcoming con- 
ference with the visiting statesmen 
of our Allies. The problem will 
not be altogether simple, since the 
question must be settled, not only re- 
garding loans to France and England, 
but to states in far inferior present 
credit such as Italy and Russia. But 
so far as our own investment markets 
are concerned, it may be presumed that, 
in a general way, the purpose will be to 
substitute new United States Govern- 
ment bonds for new bond issues by these 
governments themselves. 

Within the past twelve months our 
present Allies have placed something 
more than $1,000,000,000 of such 
special loans in the American market; 
mostly, of late, in the form of two or 
three year bonds redeemable here in 
gold, secured by deposit of American 
and foreign securities as collateral and 
placed on terms which netted investors 
six per cent. or more. Supposing that the 
United States Government were to put 
out, in the next twelve months, only as 
much of the authorized $3,000,000,000 
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as would otherwise have been asked 
for by the European governments on 
their own securities, it is obvious that 
actual prospective demand on capital 
would not be increased by the process. 
The inducement of the high rate of 
interest offered on the recent Allied 
bond issues would no longer exist, but 
it would be offset by the pledge of our 
own governmental credit, which would 
set at rest the lately rather prevalent, 
even if unreasonable, misgiving among 
some investors over the capacity of the 
European belligerents to meet their ob- 
ligations at maturity. 

There would still be left three consid- 
erations. One is, whether United 
States bond issues for that purpose 
would be restricted to the amount which 
our Allies would otherwise have raised 
in a given period by sale of their own 
bonds in this country, or would be made 
to cover also that part of the European 
purchases in America which has been 
paid in gold. The second consideration 
naturally is, what would be the effect of 
the additional $2,000,000,000 borrow- 
ings of our Government for its own war 
purposes. But the third, on which the 
other considerations would largely de- 
pend, has to do with the question, at 
what intervals and in what separate in- 
stallments both kinds of Government 
borrowings would be made. 

Experience and the principles of 
sound finance would certainly dictate is- 
suing the $5,000,000,000 authorized 
bonds only at intervals pretty widely 
separated, and in amounts representing 
only a fraction of the total. From the 
market’s standpoint, the advantage of 
this recourse would be that capital 
would not be swamped by so great an 
immediate requisition as to divert sup- 
plies from other legitimate quarters and 
disturb the money market. From the 
government’s standpoint, it would en- 
sure a more favorable interest rate, be- 
cause, by entering the market at reason- 
ably separated periods, the loans would 
get the advantage of accruing capital in 
the interval. 

The question whether our advances to 
the Allies should be made to cover the 
whole of their American purchases (es- 









timated lately by the British Exchequer 
as $10,000,000 daily) is partly an- 
swered by the fact that this very esti- 
mate would require $3,650,000,000 an- 
nually for the purpose, whereas the au- 
thorized issue has been limited to $3,- 
000,000,000. But it must also be con- 
sidered in the light of the further ques- 
tion, whether, while creating this great 
volume of new credits, our markets can 
safely dispense altogether with the gold 
imports which have thus far accom- 
panied the loans to foreign governments. 
The British Treasury and the London 
banking community have all along been 
insistent on the fact that these gold 
shipments to America were explicitly 
intended to provide a basis for the cred- 
its established in our markets to finance 
the Allies’ purchases. Substitution of 
United States bonds for bonds of the 
Allies may not alter that aspect of the 
matter—especially when our Govern- 
ment’s borrowings for its own account 
are added. 

As to how these borrowings from the 
$2,000,000,000 portion of the author- 
ized total would affect the markets, that 
is a problem by itself. If put out in 
separate installments, the demand on 
capital resulting from their issue would 
presumably be offset in part by cessa- 
tion of foreign sales of our own securi- 
ties. In England, where the bulk of 
the remaining foreign holdings are 
lodged, the securities themselves are 
now under government control. They 
would almost certainly be held back 
from market if the exchange position 
were to be regulated by our Govern- 
ment’s advance of credit. Now the ac- 
tual return of such securities, during 
1915 and 1916, was not much less than 
$1,000,000,000 annually. If that requi- 
sition on the absorbing power of Amer- 
ican capital were to be removed pre- 
cisely that much capital would prospec- 
tively be released for new United States 
bond issues. 

Beyond these considerations, the mar- 
ket situation must be left to develop for 
itself, in accordance with influences not 
perhaps yet visible. The enormous in- 
crease in the country’s wealth and in- 
vesting power, since 1914, has been one 
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of the outstanding economic phenomena 
of the day. It doubtless had its origin 
partly in the fact that the United States 
was the one great financial Power not 
engaged in the European war, which 
brought to us foreign trade, domestic 
business activity and profits, and accu- 
mulations in our banks of both home 
and foreign capital, such as had never 
been approached in our previous his- 
tory. But it does not follow that these 
advantages will be lost through our en- 
try into the war. On a smaller scale, 
very similar advantages have been en- 
joyed by Japan and Canada, both of 
whom were belligerents from the start. 

We shall continue to make and sell 
material of war to our Allies on a pro- 
digious scale, though probably not in 
the form of finished munitions and pos- 
sibly not on so profitable a scale of 
prices. Unless the process is interfered 
with by unwise administration of the 
Government’s borrowing powers, we 
shall necessarily continue our task as 
the war-time money centre of the world 
for neutral nations, with the command 
of neutral capital which that involves. 
Aside from these facts, it would not be 
wise to attempt to judge the precise 
effects on the money and investment 
markets. 
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The wisdom or unwisdom with which 
the war taxation is arranged will have 
some bearing on the outcome. It is as 
yet not wholly clear how far the re- 
markable equanimity of the stock and 
bond markets, in the face of our entry 
into war and our plans for Governmen- 
tal borrowing, has reflected belief in 
their own capacity for the largest requi- 
sitions, and how far belief that recent 
developments foreshadow an early end- 
ing of the war. Far superseding all 
these other considerations is the moral 
as well as tangible effect which this dis- 
play of financial power by America, and 
our readiness to throw it into the scale 
of war, will exert on the European sit- 
uation. These new aspects of the war 
emphasize an often-quoted statement of 
the German General Bernhardi, in fore- 
casting, some years ago, the character 
and probable results of a great Euro- 
pean war: 

“Where in an indecisive struggle the 
adversaries keep each other in check, 
* * * success will ultimately fall to 
him who can boast of the highest moral 
energy and self-sacrificing spirit; or, 
where on both sides the moral motives 
are of an equally high standard, can 
hold out financially longest to finish the 


war. 


my 


HE cultivation of thrift is not to be 
reckoned whol!ly in terms of econ- 
omics. The steadiness, the industry, the 
sobriety, the respect fur property, which 
are fostered among thrifty and frugal 
people, are political virtues that make for 
Stability and permanence of government. 


—Franx C. Mortimer. 





The Concentration of Taxes Upon 
Wealth and Business 





By T. S. ADAMS, Professor of Political Economy, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University 





[Although this paper was prepared before the United States had declared war against the 
Imperial German Government, and relates to the general policy of taxation as distinguished from 
that made necessary by the war, it is peculiarly applicable to the present situation. In dealing 
with the past taxation policy, Professor Adams states: “That nothing ought to be done calcu- 
lated to injure the work of national defense. If for that purpose new burdens must be laid upon 
wealth and business, they will be accepted without bewailing and cheerfully borne.” 

Considering the necessity for economy, Professor Adams says: 

“The occasion should be turned to the elimination of waste and the achievement of greater 


economy in the public business. 


“The best source of revenue is sensible saving. 
“In time of war, waste and extravagance constitute a species of petty treason. This applies 
to the household economy of the ordinary citizen. But it applies with even more force to the 


great household of the State.”—Editor.] 





r | “HE tax problem at the present 
time represents such an accumu- 
lation of horrors that it is almost 

amusing. If it were a little less tragic, 
it would be positively comic. The state 
and local governments, it may be re- 
called, were well advanced in an orgy of 
public spending when the war broke 
out. Between 1903 and 1913, for in- 
stance, state and local expenditures— 
“governmental cost payments” to use 
the precise terminology—increased more 
than one hundred per cent., far outstrip- 
ping the growth of the population and 
markedly exceeding the increase of pri- 
vate wealth. Then the Federal Govern- 
ment, which had not been standing still 
by any means, got under way, and al- 
though we prepared little and waited 
long, it cost a great deal of money to 
watch and wait. Now comes “horrid 
war” itself, with the experts clamoring 
that so far as may be humanly possible, 
the colossal war expenditures shall be 
financed by new taxes rather than by 
loans. 

While all classes of people have been 
more or less affected, the full fury of 
this fiscal storm has spent itself upon a 
514 





comparatively few heads. In the de 
cade preceding the war, when the state 
and local governments were striking 
their full spending stride, assessments 
on all classes of property were in- 
creased. Merchants and manufacturers, 
together with the owners of credits and 
securities of all kinds, had been mark- 
edly under-assessed in most states. 
Much of this slack was taken up. In 
one way or another these classes were 
subjected to higher taxes. The inherit- 
ance tax spread rapidly among the 
states, its administration was perfected, 
and the rates increased. Special fran- 
chise and corporate excess taxes were 
imposed with greater severity. Wiscon- 
sin adopted an income tax, Virginia 
strengthened its old income tax, Con- 
necticut, West Virginia and Massachu- 
setts followed the example of Wisconsin 
and introduced new income taxes, par- 
ticularly upon corporations and _ busi- 
ness. 

The Federal Government, when its 
call came, turned to the same sources. 
An income tax, rising to fifteen per cent. 
on the largest incomes, has been imposed 
on the wealthier one per cent. of the 
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population. A Federal inheritance or 
estate tax, reaching to-day what a few 
years ago would have been considered 
the drastic rate of fifteen per cent. has 
been introduced, again upon the re- 
stricted class leaving or sharing in 
estates with net assets worth more than 
$50,000. The income tax on corpora- 
tions has been pushed from one to two 
per cent. and has been supplemented by 
a capital stock tax, a munition manufac- 
turers tax, and an excess profits tax. 
Meanwhile the old traditional indirect 
taxes of the Federal Government have 
been expanded very little. Indeed, 
since the outbreak of the European war 
we have repealed or softened certain of 
the indirect taxes. As late as 1909 the 
Federal Government was collecting 
practically no taxes other than customs 
and internal revenue duties. In the cur- 
rent fiscal year, however, income, in- 
heritance, and munitions taxes will yield 
half as much as the old indirect taxes; 
and next year the receipts from direct 
taxes upon wealth and business will be 
relatively larger. Doubtless some di- 
rect taxation was needed in 1909. The 
Federal Government had depended too 
exclusively upon indirect taxes, and an 
income tax was unquestionably needed 
to balance the system. The inheritance 
tax, moreover, in an affective form, was 
long overdue in the United States. But 
we have rushed to the opposite extreme. 
The concentration of new burdens upon 
wealth and business has been too sudden 
to be wholesome. Those who pay the 
higher rates under the income tax will 
also pay the higher rates under the Fed- 
eral inheritance tax—or their estates 
will pay—and the corporations which 
the same classes control and largely 
own will pay practically all of the 
corporate income, excess profits, capital 
stocks, and munitions taxes. 

The corporate income tax is especially 
severe upon holding companies and cor- 
porations with large indebtedness, be- 
cause dividends received by one cor- 
poration are not exempt even though 
they have been taxed as part of the in- 
come of the corporation which paid 
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them, while the limitation upon the in- 
terest deduction intensifies and multi- 
plies this double taxation. Public serv- 
ice companies have, perhaps, been most 
severely punished. In the first place, 
they are probably more severely as- 
sessed under the property tax than any 
other important form of business or 
property. Wisconsin, for instance, is 
by no means the harshest state in the 
Union in its attitude toward public serv- 
ice companies, yet the steam railways 
last year paid ordinary advalorem taxes 
which represented 614 per cent. of the 
gross operating income and twenty-five 
per cent. of the net operating income 
earned in that state. These companies 
in many other states have additional 
franchise taxes to pay. Being holding 
companies in many instances, they suf- 
fer from the double tax features of the 
Federal income tax law. Holders of 
railway stock, moreover, are taxed with 
unusual efficiency under state and Fed- 
eral inheritance taxes. Stock in an 
American railway company owned by a 
foreign citizen and held abroad will be 
taxed on his death both by the Federal 
Government and in many American 
states if the railway operates therein. 

Such, in rough outline, is the thicken- 
ing jungle of present-day taxes. What 
ought the reasonably conscientious and 
patriotic business man think about it? 
More practically, what can he do about 
it? Is there any path out, and if so, in 
what direction does it lie? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PRESENT 
TAXATION POLICY 


To answer these questions it is neces- 
sary to take a hasty glance at the semi- 
political factors which are shaping our 
financial policy at the present time. It 
is unnecessary to inquire who is re- 
sponsible for the increased expenditures, 
although it could be demonstrated, I be- 
lieve, that practically all political fac- 
tions and all classes of society are 
jointly responsible for the striking in- 
crease of public expenditures in recent 
years. So far as taxes are concerned, 
however, the case is slightly different. 
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The peculiar twist which they have 
taken is explained first of all by the 
progressive-liberal elements in both par- 
ties who believe in taxing those who 
have ability to pay. Hoi polloi, demos, 
the demos without taxable property but 
with many votes, is most of all responsi- 
ble for the concentration of taxes upon 
business and wealth. The sedulous avoid- 
ance of taxation upon consumption, 
however, is explained partly by the fact 
that demos is awake to the shifting of 
indirect taxation, and partly to the fact 
that the Democratic party is in power. 
To detest protective tariffs is the first 
step towards a general preference for 
direct over indirect taxation. And this 
natural inclination of the Democratic 
party has been measurably assisted by 
the prominence of single taxers in the 
councils of the party. Indeed, a group 
of single taxers organized into an Asso- 
ciation for an Equitable Income Tax has 
been active in urging the increase of 
Federal income taxation, partly because 
of their preference for direct taxes, and 
partly in order to prevent the state and 
local governments from introducing the 
income tax and thus diminishing the 
burden on real estate. 

But the worm threatens to turn. Al- 
though the corporate excise and income 
taxes were accepted in the first instance 
with surprisingly good grace, the tax- 
payers involved are now growing restive 
under the cumulative burden, and some- 
thing in the nature of a revolt is slowly 
beginning to crystallize. This quasi re- 
volt has, of course, the moral support of 
those elements of the Republican party 
which believe in collecting taxes through 
the custom houses and are not afraid of 
openly championing the cause of big 
business. Meanwhile an unexpected 
ally has appeared in those state legisla- 
tcrs and officials who are charged with 
the difficult task of raising the growing 
revenue required for state and local ex- 
penditures. The increasing use of cor- 
poration, income and inheritance taxes 
by the Federal Government, it appears, 
threatens seriously to interfere with the 
exploitation of these sources of taxation 
by the state and local governments. The 
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Legislature of California recently pro- 
posed to the legislatures of the various 
states the project of holding a Congress 
of the states, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing “definite lines of division be- 
tween Federal and state income and in- 
heritance taxes,” and a number of state 
legislatures have adopted resolutions en- 
dorsing the project. In the State of 
New York an important committee of 
the State Tax Association, numbering 
among others Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
Ogden L. Mills and Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, has recently discussed the relations 
of state and Federal taxation in a pow- 
erful report which will undoubtedly ex- 
ercise wide influence. 

Finally, and most important, is the 
imminence of war and the burst of 
patriotic good feeling with which in all 
probability it will be inaugurated. For 
the moment those great banes of tax re- 
form—inertia, class selfishness, and the 
timidity of the politicians—will sink 
into the background. The _ time is 
uniquely opportune to place Federal 
taxation upon a broad basis of demo- 
cratic equality. 

It is necessary to consider these po- 
litical factors and class interests be- 
cause in the domain of taxation what 
ought to be done is inextricably inter- 
woven with considerations of what can 
be done. Bearing these facts in mind, 
what among the things that ought to 
be done, is it practically worth while 
striving for at the present time? And 
in answering that question let it be 
understood plainly that nothing ought 
to be done calculated to injure the 
work of national defense. If for that 
purpose new burdens must be laid upon 
wealth and business, they will be ac- 
cepted without bewailing and patrioti- 
cally borne. 


GREATER ECONOMY IN PUBLIC BUSINESS 


(1) First of all, the occasion should 
be turned to the elimination of waste 
and the achievement of greater economy 
in the public business. The best source 
of revenue is sensible saving. In time 
of war, waste and extravagance consti- 
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tute a species of petit treason. This 
applies to the household economy of 
the ordinary citizen. But it applies 


with even more force to the great 
household of the state. Now if ever 
it is time to fry out the pork. There 


are literally millions of new tasks to 
be performed, and the mercantile and 
manufacturing interests, the banks, the 
universities, and every variety of pri- 
vate organization, will properly be 
asked to mobilize for the stern work 
that lies ahead. But mobilization, like 
economy, should begin at home. The 
ordinary departments of the Federal 
Government should be the first to mo- 
bilize. Not a spare man or woman 
should be left at the old perfunctory 
tasks of winding and unwinding red 
tape. Before even the battleships, the 
several departments at Washington 
should be stripped to fighting trim. Be- 
fore bonds are issued, before new taxes 
are imposed, every department at 
Washington should be required to draw 
up a roster of the clerks it can spare, 
the work it can discontinue, the money 
it can save. To insist upon this will 
be an act of patriotism not of disloy- 
alty, for the elimination of waste can 
be achieved only in some such way and 
at some such time as this. This thing 
we call extravagance is not a definite 


and tangible phenomenon. It is rela- 
tive, elastic, indefinite. It is to be 


eliminated, not by pious declamation, 
but by the force of superior demands; 
not by abolishing departments, but by 
directing their activities to new and 
more profitable ends; not by discharg- 
ing worthy employees, but by using 
them for the things that “are more ex- 
cellent.” 

(2) Governmental waste being elim- 
inated so far as possible, we should 
turn next to the reduction of private 
waste through the agency of drastic 
taxation upon ostentatious and unneces- 
sary consumption. Obviously, nothing 
should be done to increase the high cost 
of living. But short of the point at 
which smuggling and evasion are en- 
couraged, we can hardly go too far in 
taxing the cost of high living. This 
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topic has been considered with particu- 
lar care by the committee of the New 
York State Tax Association referred to 
above. The committee estimates that 
the indirect taxes levied during the 
Civil War (1866 to be exact) if im- 
posed at the same rates to-day would 
yield over two billion dollars a year, 
whereas the present revenue from indi- 
rect taxation is only three hundred and 
fifty million. 

“It is, of course, grotesquely improb- 
able, as it is completely unnecessary, to 
levy internal taxes at the Civil War 
rates. But is it not within the range 
of practical statesmanship to select cer- 
tain pf those taxes and to levy them at 
a much lower rate, with the possible 
introduction of the graduated or pro- 
gressive principle and with special 
reference to luxuries, higher class goods 
and important transactions rather than 
cheaper goods and smaller transactions. 
Moreover, entirely apart from the above 
consideration, great additional income 
could be derived from even a purely 
revenue tariff. * * * We venture 
to affirm that it would be an easy mat- 
ter to secure, at the present time, an 
additional revenue of several hundred 
millions of dollars from internal indi- 
rect taxes, without involving any ap- 
preciable burden on the expenditure of 
the poor.” 

(3) There is, in the writer’s opinion, 
no justification fer increasing by indi- 
rect taxes the living costs of the very 
poor, who are so genuinely afflicted at 
present by the high cost of living. Be- 
cause of this very fact, however, the 
time is ripe to let down the bars of the 
Federal income tax and lower the per- 
sonal exemption from $3,000-$ 4,000 to, 
say, $1,500-$2,000. We think of the 
income tax as a rich man’s tax. But 
who are the rich? Obviously, I think, 
the families which enjoy incomes both 
above the average and above the 
amount required to rear a family in 
health and comfort. The average fam- 
ily income in this country at the pres- 
ent time is probably about $1,700 a 
year, certainly less than $2,000 a year. 
Families of average size, which enjoy 
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more than that income, belong among 
the rich, belong to the upper half, and 
should pay some income tax. If they 
are not called upon to pay, families 
earning less than the average, families 
with incomes insufficient to secure the 
necessities of a living existence accord- 
ing to American standards, will be 
forced to contribute by means of indi- 
rect taxes which are shifted upon them. 
The proposal to reduce the personal 
exemption in the income tax is sound. 
Such a change would not only make 
the tax less of a class measure, and a 
more wholesome tax on that account, 
but it would permit the reduction of in- 
direct taxes upon the very poor—or 
what amounts to the same thing—it 
would obviate the necessity of increas- 
ing such indirect taxes. People who 
have from $2,000 to $4,000 a year will 
object to being brought under the in- 
come tax, but their objection may be 
overcome if the fact is made apparent 
that such families actually belong to 
the richer strata of population. In 
Wisconsin, for instance, the average 
personal exemption is less than $1,300. 
Yet with such an exemption, the indi- 
viduals and partnerships assessed for 
income tax in Wisconsin constitute less 
than three per cent. of the population. 
The great masses of the people whose 
incomes do not justify greater taxation 
either direct or indirect can be induced 
to support the broadening of the basis 
of the Federal income tax if the truth 
is brought home to them that they will 
be forced to pay unless the well-to-do 
classes having incomes from $2,000 to 
$4,000 a year are required to pay in 
their stead. 

All of the proposed measures—the 
elimination of Government waste, taxa- 
tion of “high living,” and the broaden- 
ing of the basis of the income tax— 
should appeal not only to the sense of 
fairness, but to the enlightened self- 
interest of a large majority of Ameri- 
can people. There is no large section 
of the population which has a vested 
right in the perpetuation of either pub- 
lic or private extravagance; and with 
the exception of a few farmers and 






locomotive engineers, the great mass of 
the working people would escape an in- 
come tax applying only to those who 
receive more than $1,800 or $2,000 a 
year. The three proposed measures 
suggest the fiscal reserves which should 
be summoned to the colors at the next 
call. Upon whom subsequent demands 
should fail, is another and more debat- 
able question. Unless the war bills are 
paid with Government credit in one 
form or another, there will arise an al- 
most irresistible demand for heavily in. 
creased taxes on war profits, large in- 
comes, and inheritances. In the writer’s 
opinion these demands are mainly 
sound. That business and wealth have 
paid a very large share in the last few 
years, possibly an unwisely large share, 
constitutes sufficient reason why other 
sources of taxation should be tapped 
first. But it furnishes no reason for 
subsequent immunity from extraordi- 
nary war demands. The war profits tax 
in England at the present time amounts 
to sixty per cent. on profits in excess of 
a generously computed normal level; 
and the income tax on very large in- 
comes now exceeds forty per cent. If 
we add to the income tax a fair annual 
share of the heavy estate or inheritance 
taxes, it appears that the largest for- 
tunes in England to-day are contribut- 
ing directly to the Government not less 
than sixty per cent. of their annual 
yield. This is the way of a modern 
democracy in war; and in the opinion 
of the writer it is a legitimate way, 
provided only that waste has been elim- 
inated, the luxuries of both rich and 
poor properly restricted by taxation, 
and the well-to-do as well as_ the 
wealthy brought under the income tax. 
And whether additional taxes upon 
wealth and business would be justified 
or not, the fact that they are almost 
certain to be introduced, creates addi- 
tional and powerful arguments for util- 
izing first the three sources of revenue 
enumerated above. 

To taxes of all kinds, upon rich or 
poor, direct or indirect, there is, of 
course, the alternative of Government 
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credit. Why not pay our war bills with 
greenbacks or bonds? 

But that is another story. There is 
space only to affirm my adherence to the 
traditional conviction of the orthodox 
economist, that it is altogether better, 
so far as humanly possible, to pay as we 
go. If we must have bonds, however, 
let it be bonds without the unprofitable 
exemption from income tax which we 
customarily insert in Federal bonds. As 
for greenbacks, they have been well 
called a forced loan which bears with 
particular hardship upon the wage-earn- 
ing classes. If we must have a forced 
loan, let it be open and above-board. 
We might well consider the levy of 
what may be called a tar loan upon 
wage-earners and salaried men: say ten 
per cent. of all wages and salaries in 
excess of $15 a week, collected from 
the employers, evidenced by certificates 
of some convenient form, bearing inter- 
est at a fair rate, and payable as to 
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principal and interest not later than 
five years after the termination of the 
war. The detail involved may seem 
formidabie, but as a matter of fact pro- 
jects of similar complexity have been 
successfully handled in Europe during 
the present war; and if the policy were 
approved, means of carrying it out 
would not be difficult to devise. 

If we must attempt to “make the fu- 
ture pay,” let it pay the working man 
as well as the more fortunate class of 
typical investors. It would be a whole- 
some thing to distribute in this wide- 
spread way the ownership of the public 
debt. It would help to prevent infla- 
tion, measurably conduce to thrift, give 
the working classes a stake in the Gov- 
ernment, and so stabilize the public 
credit. ‘‘A public debt is a public bless- 
ing’’—to the creditors. Let this bless- 
ing, like the gentle rain of heaven, de- 
scend upon all. 


Got Its Money Back 


HIS story of restitution of the 
amount overpaid on a check is told 
by Billy Sunday: 


“At the age of 14 I got a job as jani- 
tor of a school building. One day I 
went down and got a check for my first 
salary, $25. Nobody called me a 
erafter then. When I took that to the 
bank the cashier gave me $40. A boy 

used to run around with—he’s a 
prominent lawyer in the South now— 
says to me, ‘Why don’t you keep it? 
You can buy a suit of clothes and still 





have your $25.’ Be darned if I didn’t 
do it! 

“Years later when I was converted 
to Christianity and got down on my 
knees to pray, the Lord touched me on 
the shoulder and ‘says: ‘Bill, you owe 
the Farmers National Bank fifteen 
with interest.’ I says, ‘Lord, the bank 
don’t know I got it.’ And the Lord 
says, ‘Bill, I know you got it.’ Finally 
I sent the bank a check for it, and if 
you can find anything in my life that 
doesn’t come up to my preaching I’ll 
leave the platform.” 
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by WR MOREHOUSE 





Street Car Advertising by Banks 





TREET cars are an indispensable 
public convenience. Street rail- 
way corporations not only furnish 

the cheapest transportation, but also the 
most dependable. Street cars are just 
as much a part of the business life of 
our modern city as any other business 
utility. Stop the street cars and you 
stop business. Improve street car serv- 
ice and business automatically improves. 
WHO TRAVEL ON STREET 
CARS 


THE PEOPLE 


Street cars are the most democratic 
conveyances in the world today. Every 
person is afforded the same privileges. 
The Chinaman’s nickel will buy just as 
much in the way of street car service 
as the white man’s. The man ef wealth 
gets no more for his fare than the beg- 
gar, nor does the professional man find 
that his nickel buys him one iota more 
in service than is accorded the hum- 
blest laborer. The woman who stands 
high socially does not find awaiting her 
a superior service to that afforded to 
her maid, and the clergyman in his 
broadcloth of black oftentimes must ac- 
cept a seat beside a lime-bespattered 
hod carrier. 

With this great cosmopolitan army of 
men, women and children gathered in 
our street cars day after day, morning, 
noon and night, in foul weather as well 
as fair, banks are afforded an unusual 

520 


opportunity to advertise their business. 

The chief occupation of the millions 
who ride on street cars is ‘““rubber-neck- 
ing,” although a few riders utilize a 
part of their time while riding by read- 
ing newspapers and books. With the 
large majority it is not so much their 
surroundings that receive their atten- 
tion, but the things here and there that 
possess unusual attraction. For this 
reason, it is only necessary for a bank 
to furnish an attractive object in order 
to secure attention. 

The rider has usually already lost 
interest in the familiar scenery along 
the route, and this fact leaves him on 
the lookout for something new. To 
relieve the monotony he naturally turns 
and glances over his fellow passengers, 
but is frequently embarrassed by the 
stare of some man or woman across the 
aisle, so his eyes turn down, then up- 
ward, and finally they rest upon a 
bright-colored car card. At first it is 
the bright color that holds his attention, 
then the illustration, and then the story. 
Presently his eyes follow down the line 
of cards from one to another. He ab- 
sorbs the message because it is presented 
to him at a time when he is on the look- 
out for relief from the monotony of hav- 
ing nothing to do. 

With the average street car rider 
looking for entertainment, there is pro- 
vided in street car advertising an op- 
portunity for our bankers to drive home 
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their gospel of thrift. Every time a 
rider enters a car, he will find similar 
advertisements are placed before him, 
each presenting in a convincing way 
food for his consideration. Thus an op- 
portunity is given to present a message 
that may be the means of starting many 
men, women and children on the road 
to independence. 


advertising it is not a matter of the most 
money, but of the best character. 

Nor does one advertiser have an ad- 
vantage over the others, in the point of 
space, since all car cards are of but one 
size, and only one advertisement of a 
kind is permitted in a car. 

One advantage that street car adver- 
tising has over some advertising litera- 





Home Made 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVE 


One of the reasons why street car ad- 
vertising is effective is because it has 
character. Not everybody can advertise 
in the cars. The quacks and fakirs can- 
not buy space at any price, neither can 
promoters nor firms or corporations of 
questionable character. With street car 

3 





ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


ture is the fact that it may use bright, 
attractive colors. 

Another point in favor of street car 
advertising is the limited number of ads 
that appear in a car, usually thirty-six 
and no more. The rider has ample time 
to read all the cards within his range of 
vision. 

Still another point is circulation. The 





“Im the 
biggest man 
{On Broadway 
-—the boy 
who wears 


great mass of people ride on street cars 
every day, and street car advertising 
has therefore a greater circulation than 
newspapers. 

Then, too, street car advertising 
reaches all humanity. It reaches the 
child, and the foreigner who does not 
read, giving him a lesson in pictures; it 
reaches the common laborer, as well as 
the chief executive; it reaches the new- 
comer as well as the old inhabitant; 
in the last analysis it reaches almost 
all humanity, because there are but 
few people who do not ride on street 


cars. 
Street car advertising is effective be- 
cause banks can limit it to certain lo- 
calities, by carrying cards in cars run- 
ning on the street car lines that pass 
near their locations. It is well-known 
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to banks that many persons have no 
other reason for choosing a certain bank 
than the fact that its location is on, or 
near the car line upon which they travel 
to and from their business. 

Inasmuch as a majority of car riders 
are permanent residents, street car ad- 
vertising keeps the bank message before 
these people for a long period of time, 
every day, year in and year out. Like 
some other forms of advertising, this 
makes possible a constant application. 
Twelve months of street car advertising 
means that the riders will have the op- 
portunity to read somebody’s car card 
730 times a year. There are different 
cards monthly, which means twelve dif- 
ferent appeals, and while it is possible 
that the same person will not see any 
one particular card every day in the 
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year, he is certain to see each card many 
times. 

Since banks may specify the districts 
that they wish to reach by this medium 
they should prepare their car cards so 
that they will carry a human interest 
appeal to the particular class of people 
they wish to reach. For instance, if a 
car line serves a locality in which wage 
earners live principally, let the car 
cards be prepared to appeal to these 
people in particular, to “talk their lan- 
guage.” 


HOW CAR CARDS ATTRACT THE 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Recently the Los Angeles Advertising 
Club, at one of its meetings, took a test 
to determine which of sixty slogans was 
best known to its members. The sixty 
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TALK doesnt sell 
this car, RIDING and 
DRIVING one does. 
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slogans were lettered in black on bristoI- 
board, and the members of the Los An- 
geles Advertising Club assembled in 
weekly meeting were asked to write on a 
slip of paper the particular product, or 
the name of the firm manufacturing or 
producing the article as indicated by the 
slogan. The results of this test fur- 
nished a great surprise, for it was an- 
nounced that a slogan used to advertise 
a new product was correctly named by 
nearly everyone present. Upon investi- 
gation it was found that the slogan had 
appeared for three months only, and cx- 
clusively in the street cars of Los An- 
geles. This test proved beyond a doubt 
that street car advertising is a very ef- 
fective means of publicity, and what it 
will do for a mercantile company it will 
do for a bank if given a fair trial. 





HOW DO THEY ATTRACT you? 


Look at car card No. 1. In your 
mind add to what you see all the color 
necessary to make this picture natural. 
Doesn't it give you a desire to try a 
jar of Heinz Peanut Butter? 

Now look at car card No. 2. Note 
the big ripe strawberries dusted with 
powdered sugar, and with two fluffy 
layers of cake beneath. Where have 
you seen a more appetizing delicacy? 
You feel convinced that Royal Baking 
Powder has had everything to do in 
the preparation of this perfect and ap- 
petizing dish. The answer is that it 
will pay you to try Royal Baking Pow- 
der if you want something unusually 
good in the way of strawberry short- 
cake. 

Suppose you are a boy of fifteen, or 
the father or mother of a boy about this 
age. Now look at car card No. 3. Note 
the “nifty” suit of clothes that this 
young man wears with pride. In fact, 
he says, “I am the biggest man on 
Broadway, and it is because I wear 
American Boy Clothes.’’ Now note the 
expression on his face. Doesn’t he con- 
vince you that he believes in this par- 
ticular make of clothes? The next time 
you buy a suit of clothes for your son, 
the chances are that you will ask for 
this particular brand. 

Look at car card No. 4, for it has 
a message to man. It tells every man 
of a new style of Arrow Collar. Doesn’t 
it make you want to buy a couple of new 
style collars And by the way, when 
you go to the store to buy them of 
course you will ask for Arrow Collars, 
and will accept no other brand. 

As a hypothetical case we will as- 
sume that you are ready to buy an au- 
tomobile, but have not made up your 
mind as to which make of automobile 
you will buy. Look at car card No. 5. 
Doesn’t that make you want to buy an 
Oldsmobile—‘Faster than an express 
rain.” 

Perhaps you have been considering 
opening a bank account, and the only 
reason you have not already done so is 
that you have not yet made up your 
mind as to which bank you shall select 
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when opening this account, and as you 
ride along there is car card No. 6 be- 
fore you. It reads, “Security for Sav- 
ings.” 

A few days later car card No. 7 gets 
your attention. It has another message 
from the Security Savings Bank. You 
note that 96,000 depositors regard it as 
a place providing ample security for 
their savings. You are now convinced 
that if it is a bank that can serve 96,000 
people, it can serve you pretty well. 

But suppose that you are a banker, 
and that you ride considerably on street 
cars. You are a firm believer in news- 
paper advertising for banks, but have 
little use for street car advertising. 
Somehow car card No. 8 gets your at- 
tention. It convinces you that the news- 
papers themselves find street car adver- 
tising an effective means for helping 
their business. Somehow the very fact 
that newspapers use street car advertis- 
ing makes you feel that this same me- 
dium provides a good way for you to 
aavertise your bank, and perhaps you 
resolve to give it a trial. 


COsT 


The cost of street car advertising de- 
pends entirely upon the number of cards 
used, or rather the number of street 
cars carrying your advertisement. Ina 
city like Los Angeles, having a popu- 
lation of 550,000, and where 700,000 
fares are paid a day, the cost of car 
cards is three cents for every car per 
day, which gives the advertiser the 
largest daily circulation possible. 


PRESENT USE OF STREET CAR ADVER- 
TISING BY BANKS 


About 700 banks in the United 
States are now using street car advertis- 
ing, and in many of our largest cities 
more than one bank. In Chicago fifteen 
banks advertise in street cars. In these 
large cities the sellers of street car ad- 
vertising have apportioned certain lines 
of travel to certain banks, thereby serv- 
ing all satisfactorily. 


TEST IT OUT 


If at all skeptical about the merits of 
street car advertising, it will pay you 
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well to take a day off and do nothing 
but ride on the street cars. Keep your 
eyes open and never mind the scenery, 
but watch your fellow passengers, be- 
ing especially careful to note the num- 
ber of them who read the street car 
cards. 
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is located in the front section, the front 
end passengers only will have an op- 
portunity to read it; if located on the 
inside, the passengers on the inside 
only; or if on the rear end, passengers 
riding on the inside or on the front will 
not see them. Before the day is over 
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Do you know this corner? 
(Security Corner—Fifth and Spring) 


96,000 depositors think of it 
as the place of Security for 



























Take a seat outside on either end of 
the car. How many cards can you read 
from this location without undue effort? 
Then go inside; how many cards can 
you read from here? In this way you 
will get a good idea to what extent 
street car cards can be read from the 
different locations on the car. 

One thing is certain: If your car card 


Savings— 
We want you to think so too. 


Fifth and Spring 





TRUST 


&SAVINGS BANK 





First and Spring 









“Old Timers’ read 


Che Gimes 


Years of experience 
have taught them 


that The Times 
prints allthe news 
thats worth while 


IT KEEPS THEM UP TO DATE 


you should be able to judge pretty well 
as to how many people will actually see 
your advertisement, provided you use 
street car advertising. 

It need not surprise you if by this 
test you are able to reduce the number 
of persons who will read your card to a 
very few on each car, and in a few 
instances you may find that no one is 
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seen to read car cards, but if you will 
take into account that literally hundreds 
of people ride in every car daily, a large 
number of persons will read your card 
after all. 

If you should decide to give street 
car advertising a trial, it will pay you 
to codperate with the seller of space, 
and printer of the car cards. You may 
perhaps, wish something ‘distinctive 
from anything you have seen,” and 
while you may be successful in produc- 
ing such a card, there is no assurance 
that what you have preduced will pull 
business for your bank. As a rule you 
will get better results if you heed the 
advice of the company which sells you 
space in street cars. 

During the first month of your cam- 
paign you may wish to reach children 
ouly, and copy and illustrations should 
be carefully prepared with the right ap- 
peal. The following month you may 
wish to reach young men, in which case 
your illustrations and message should 
be prepared with this end in view. 
There is an infinite number of headings 
and illustrations which you may use. 
One which usually appeals to most 
young men is something like this: 
“‘How to Get in Business for Yourself.” 
To illustrate this message show a man 
forty-five or fifty years of age sitting 
at a desk in his executive office engaged 
in earnest conversation with a neatly- 
In just a few 
words this successful business man an- 
nounces to this ambitious young man, “I 
got my start by saving. The quickest 


dressed young man. 





and safest way for you to get into busi- 
ness, young man, is to save your money ; 
open an account to-day in the trust and 
savings bank.” 

The third month you may wish to ap- 
peal to young people. A heading that is 
attractive might read, “You cannot live 
on love.” On this card let your illus- 
tration show a home, modern in its ap- 
pointments. You can close your mes- 
sage something like this: 

“Do you need a home? To get one 
you must first save the money. The 
quickest way to get a home is to save 
the necessary amount in an account with 
the First Trust and Savings Bank.” 

Later you may wish to call the atten- 
tion of business men to the advantages 
of a checking account in your bank. In 
this case the headlines can read: 

“Stop paying bills with cash.” 
You can show in your illustration a 
hand with an open check book, and can 
close your appeal with words something 
like this: 

“Make it a rule to pay by check and 
avoid trouble.” 

The twelfth month of your campaign 
you may wish to advertise your trust 
company, and in this case you can use 
for your headlines: 

“How to Protect Your Heirs.” You 
can conclude your appeal by suggesting, 
“Your estates will be distributed ac- 
cording to your wishes if the Fidelity 
Trust Company writes your will.” 

Street car advertising can be made 
to pay. 
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Foreign Exchange 








By CHRISTIAN 


DJORUP, B.C. S. 





HE Encyclopedia Britannica 
tells us that Foreign Exchange 
is the system by which commer- 
cial nations discharge their debts to 
each other. We understand under for- 
eign exchange, not only the medium by 
which balances are settled between for- 
eign nations, but also the price at which 
this medium is quoted. Our newspa- 
pers will inform us that foreign ex- 
change is going down, or that the for- 
eign exchange rates have a favorable 
tendency, which means, that the price 
for bills of exchange quoted in our 
currency is going down, or that we are 
able to buy for one dollar, more of the 
foreign currency which is quoted in the 
quantity of foreign currency that we 
can purchase for a dollar, like francs 
and liras. And if we are informed that 
foreign exchange is plentiful, that will 
mean that there is a great supply of for- 
eign bills of exchange, or that more of 
the medium of foreign exchange is of- 
fered than the demand will absorb. 
The price of foreign exchange will be 
somewhere near the parity in normal 
times. The par value or parity of ex- 
change expresses the value of the gold 
unit of the currency of one nation ex- 
pressed in the currency of another. 
Most of the commercial countries have 
adopted the gold standard, and we can 
arrive at the parity between nations 
that have established the same stand- 
ard. We cannot, however, compare or 
ascertain the parity between the cur- 
rency of a nation that is using the gold 
standard with that of a country that is 
still using the silver coinage, or paper 
money, and in which latter country gold 
is sold like merchandise. To be able 
to compare the coinage of different na- 
tions, we must know their mint laws 
and by using the chain rule we can 


easily ascertain the parity between 
countries of the same standard. 

We will consider the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Germany, 
whose gold pieces are coined as follows: 

United States coins $10 out of 258 
grains of gold, 9/10 fine. 

Great Britain coins £1 out of 123,274 
grains of gold, 11/12 fine. 

France coins 155 20-franc pieces out 
of kg. 1 gold, 9/10 fine. 

Germany coins 6934 20-mark pieces 
out of 500 grammes of fine gold, 9/10 
fine. 

To arrive at the parities between the 
United States and the other three covn- 
tries you must know that the currencies 
of these countries are quoted in our 
market as follows: 


Livresterling, 1—in dollars 
Dollars, 1—in francs 
Marks, 4—in cents 


The following chain rules give us 
these parities: 
Foreign Exchange 


?$)1£ 
1 | 123.274 grs. standard gold 
12 | 11 grs. fine gold 
9| 10 - U. S. standard gold 
10 





£1 = $4.86654 





1$ 
10 | 258 grs. U. S. standard gold 
§760 | 373.242 grammes French standard gold 
1.000 | 3100 francs 





$1 = francs 5.18262 





? cents | 4 marks 

1395 | 500 grammes fine gold 
goo | 1000 German standard gold 
373.242 | 5760 grains U. S. standard gold 
258 | 10 
100 cents 


» Go 





Marks 4 = 95.2852 cents 
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For the benefit of the reader who is 
not familiar with the chain rule, I 
would state that it is most commonly 
used to solve compound equations. The 
chain is practically a fraction, the right 
side of the chain being the dividend, 
the left the divisor. Each line or link 
of the chain is an equation. The first 
link commences with the unknown 
quantity. Each succeeding link must 
commence with a factor of the same de- 
nomination as the second factor of the 
preceding link and when we arrive at a 
second factor of the same denomination 
as the unknown quantity or the first 
factor of the first link, our chain is 
closed. We then multiply all our first 
factors, divide that product into the 
product of all our second factors, and 
arrive at the result. 

To arrive at the parity of pound 
sterlings and marks in frances, we will 
have the following chains: 


Divisor 


? francs . 

& 1 125274 
G.8.8. 12 - 11 
B-f.g. 5760# 373242 
GF. 9 10 + 
6.8.8. 1000* 3100 ¥ 


# We eliminate 10 in the divisor 


However, the basis for the exchange 
quotations is not the parity but the 
check rate, from which discount and 
bill stamp are deducted to arrive at the 
rate for long bills, and to which inter- 
est is added to arrive at the cable rate. 
The quotations are regulated by the 
laws of demand and supply, and the 
theoretical limits of fluctuation are the 
gold points. 

Demand and supply depend on the 
balances between commercial nations. 
If, for instance, foreign nations owe us 
more than we owe them, i. e., if the 
trade balances are in our favor, we shall 
draw heavily on foreign business cen- 
ters. The supply of foreign bills of 
exchange will be plentiful, and the ex- 
change rates will go down until they 
reach a point where some banker finds 
it profitable to import gold. He will 
buy bills or cable transfers on London, 
with which he will purchase gold there. 


Dividend 


ers. standard gold 
gers. fine gold 
grammes fine gold 
— standard gold 
rancs 


by shifting the decimal point in 


1234274 one place to the left. 
7 We eliminate 1000 in the divisor and 10 times 100 in the div- 


idend,. 


123274 x 341 
493096 
369822 


42036434 x 373242 
242373 


Then we multiply 125274 by 31x11 viz. 341 = 42036434. 


This latter amount we miltiply by 373242 using 
contracted miltiplication as 2 decimal points 
will be sufficient. 


To ascertain the divisor we multiply 
576 by 9 times 12 


T26IVyIOS 576 x 108 
294255604 4608 
1261093 a -}-+40)- Thies 
84075 amount we divide into the dividend 
16814 156897427 by using contracted divi- 
84 sion as six decimals suffice. 
: 62208 = 29221455 
324816 
137762 
133467 
9051 
2830 2 1=#= francs 29221455 
342 
31 
? france 100 marks 310000 : 2511 = 1234567 
2790 “1 kg. fine gold 5890 


a 10 kg. standard 8680 
1 3100 francs 11470 
1426 

170 

19 


Marks 100 = francs 1234567 
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The gold will be shipped by the next 
fast steamer to New York, and at the 
mint he will receive $10 for every 232.2 
grains of fine gold contained in the 
shipment. This transaction will be 
profitable if the rate of exchange, plus 
the cost of insurance, packing, cartage, 
freight, loss of interest, and the loss 
caused by abrasion, not to speak of the 
small fee paid at the mint, amounts to 
less than $4.8665. On the other hand, 
when the quotations rise to such an ex- 
tent that the parity, plus shipping ex- 
penses, loss of interest, and so forth, 
amounts to less than the check rate, 
we say that the gold export point has 
been reached. Some banker will then 
sell bills on London and purchase gold, 
which will be sent abroad with the next 
fast steamer. It may be bar gold, or 
eagles or double eagles. For every 
$4.8665 invested in gold, his corre- 
spondents will receive £1 within two or 
three davs from the day of arrival of 
the gold shipment; and, as the gold 
shipped and drafts drawn by the New 
York banker go with the same steamer, 
there will naturally be a loss of interest 
of only a few days occasioned by the 
temporary overdraft on the account 
with the London banker. 

The check rates will fluctuate more 
or less between these gold points. When 
the outflow of gold commences, the in- 
terest rates go up in this country and 
the exchange rates go down; and, when 
gold is imported in larger quantities, 
the foreign countries put the interest 
rates up and up go the exchange rates 
in our market. Thus will gold ship- 
ments check an excessive rise or fall of 
exchange rates in normal times. 

Since the beginning of the war the 
exchange rates have been subject to 
most violent fluctuations, as it has been 
next to impossible to regulate the trend 
of the exchange quotations by gold 
shipments. Most of the warring nations 
are now, to a large extent, indebted to 
us and it would be a physical impossi- 
bility for them to liquidate their entire 
indebtedness by means of gold ship- 
ments to our country. The exchange 
rates have therefore passed the gold im- 
port points a long time ago, and the 


stability of the exchange rates have 
been subject, more or less, to the sup- 
port that the currency of each country 
received from the financial interests in 
that country, and in the business cen- 
tres of the world. 

The balances between commercial na- 
tions mentioned before are created by 
imports and exports of merchandise, 
and also by indirect imports and ex- 
ports. In connection with merchandise 
shipments we have freight, insurance, 
commissions, and, as most of the ship- 
ments are made in foreign bottoms, the 
freight bills reach tremendous figures 
in the course of a year. The indirect 
imports and exports are made up of 
purchase and sale abroad of securities 
for Americans, or on our stock ex- 
changes for foreigners; the placing of 
entire bond issues, or parts of them, 
in either country on account of the 
other; the interest, being coupons or 
dividends on American capital invested 
in foreign securities, and on foreign 
capital invested in American enter- 
prises; speculative purchase and sale in 
foreign markets or bourses of commodi- 
ties like copper, tin, coffee, cotton, 
grain, sugar, and so forth, which in- 
volve no actual shipments until settle- 
ment day, but primarily the payment or 
collection of differences gained or lost; 
the placing of loans with, or for account 
of, foreign bankers and the resulting 
settlements ; expenses of American tour- 
ists abroad, or of foreign travelers in 
our country; doweries given to Ameri- 
can girls marrying foreigners. These 
and many other indirect imports and 
exports create balances between nations 
not shown in the government statistics, 
but they sometimes outweigh the im- 
ports or exports of merchandise. So 
it may occur that, although our exports 
of cotton, grain, and flour are largely 
in excess of the imports for the same 
period, the foreign exchange rates are 
very high because of securities sold on 
our exchanges on account of foreign 
houses, or American securities sold free- 
ly on the foreien bourses and bought by 
American investors. Although we make 
very heavy shipments of merchandise to 
a foreign nation which is already to a 
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large extent indebted to us, the ex- 
change rates of the currency of that 
nation may not be depressed far below 
normal, if we absorb a large amount of 
their bonds and other securities, which, 
in turn offset the trade balances due 
from them. 

The medium most commonly used to 
settle balances or to effect payments 
between foreign nations is the bill of 
exchange. The foreign bills of exchange 
are divided into clean bills and secured 
bills, and into short bills and long bills. 

Clean bills are drawn by an Amer- 
ican institution on a foreign house, and 
are not accompanied by negotiable ship- 
ping documents or securities. They are 
based on funds deposited abroad, and 
on credit balances obtained by previous 
shipments of merchandise, or through 
loan arrangements. The value of these 
clean bills depends on the standing of 
the drawer, the drawee, and the en- 
dorsers, if any, and on the drawer’s 
probable authority to issue these drafts. 

Secured bills are accompanied by 
stocks, or bonds, which are attached to 
and mentioned in the bills and are de- 
livered against payment of the bills 
called “security bills.” Then there is 
the much larger class of documentary 
acceptance or payment bills. The for- 
mer are bills to which shipping docu- 
ments are attached that evidence the 
shipment of merchandise and which 
documents are to be delivered against 
acceptance of the bills. The latter are 
accompanied by shipping documents to 
be delivered only upon payment of the 
bills. The shipping documents (men- 
tioned above) must be in a negotiable 
form, and consist of a full set or sets of 
bills of lading, the insurance certifi- 
cates, and documents erroneously con- 
sidered of minor importance, such as 
certificates of weight, origin, inspection, 
hypothecation slips, plain or consular 
invoices, and so forth, according to the 
requirements of the trade or law in the 
country of destination. If the bankers 
in this country would organize a com- 
pany for the purpose of inspecting and 
appraising the merchandise used as col- 
lateral for documentary bills, and would 
refuse to accept these bills without in- 








spection certificates signed by reputable 
examiners, frauds perpetrated through 
spurious documentary bills would be 
minimized. 

A smaller class of bills called mas- 
ters’ bills should also be mentioned with 
the clean bills. The master’s bill is 
drawn by the captain of a vessel on the 
steamship company or its agent at the 
port of destination, and is generally 
payable on arrival of the vessel. The 
purpose of these bills is to supply the 
captain with funds to meet his ex- 
penses. 

Bills are further classified as short 
bills and long bills. The former are 
drawn for a period of less than thirty 
days after sight; the latter are payable 
thirty days after sight, or after a longer 
period. 

In pricing foreign exchange there is 
also a distinction made as to the char- 
acter of the maker or drawer and of the 
drawee, and the bills are divided into 
bankers’ and commercial bills. The 
bankers’ bills may be prime bankers’ 
or plain bankers’ bills, according to the 
character and standing of the princi- 
pals whose names appear on them. 
Double name paper drawn by an Amer- 
ican banker on a foreign institution will 
generally be valued higher than single 
name bills drawn by an American in- 
stitution on a foreign branch office, or 
on a foreign institution controlled by 
the American house. 

The commercial bills are also subdi- 
vided into prime commercial and com- 
mercial bills. The prime bills are those 
drawn by a commercial house of the 
highest standing on a foreion banker or 
a commercial house also of very high 
standing. The plain commercial bills 
show as makers and drawees the names 
of firms not rated so highly. 

A foreign bill of exchange can be a 
short bill. and simultaneously a bankers’ 
or commercial bill and a clean or a se- 
cured bill, and the documents attached 
in the case of a secured bill can be de- 
livered against acceptance or against 
payment. 

A banker pricing exchange takes into 
consideration in the first place the 
names appearing on the bills; secondly, 
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the security going with the bills. For 
example, a banker buying bankers’ long 
bills will take into consideration the 
standing of the firm drawing the bills 
and of the bank on which the bills are 
drawn. These drafts are generally is- 
sued under some loan arrangement, and 
the quantity of these bills, called fi- 
nance bills, offered in the market has to 
be considered. A great factor in ar- 
riving at the price to be paid for the 
finance bills is the readiness with which 
foreign banks discount these bills. Fi- 
nance bills drawn by a very large 
American concern on its foreign branch 
office may be discounted abroad at a 
higher rate than similar bills of a much 
smaller institution drawn on an inde- 
pendent foreign bank, and consequently 
the latter class of bills may command 
a higher rate in our market. 

When pricing commercial bills, the 
banker will consider the name of the 
drawer or of the merchant from whom 
he buys the bills, and in the case of 
clean bills he will not purchase an 
amount in excess of the credit he would 
grant to the customer on his notes or 
bills receivable. A conservative banker 
will buy documentary bills only to the 
extent that he would grant loans against 
merchandise. Naturally, the name of 
the drawee, the nature of the merchan- 
dise, whether perishable or non-perish- 
able, the delivery of the documents, 
whether against acceptance. or against 
payment, and the foreign market for 
these bills, will have to be considered. 
Acceptance bills can- be discounted 
abroad, while documentary payment 
bills are not discounted by the foreign 
banks. However, the former are like 
clean bills after the documents have 
been delivered against acceptance, and 
the additional security in the shape of 
merchandise expires with the accept- 
ance of the bills. The latter retain this 
security until the bills are paid, and 
certain classes of documentary payment 
bills are retired, i. e., taken up before 
maturity by the drawees or acceptors. 
Some of the payment bills are held for 
collection at maturity, and, the money 
invested in the bills being tied up for 
a certain length of time, the purchaser 


of these-bills would, have to consider: 
the interest rates in New York. The 
prices quoted for the different bills of 
exchange will ordinarily vary with the 
risk, which the foreign exchange man 
attaches to the specific bills, and with 
the facilities that he has for handling 
them abroad. 

Other means of transferring funds to 
foreign countries are cable or tele- 
graphic transfer, which is an order sent 
by cable or wireless for the payment of 
money, and the mail transfer or delega- 
tion, which is an order transmitted by 
letter for the payment of money, or 
the transfer of a certain amount to a 
specified payee. Postal money orders 
are the means adopted by many for- 
eigners for remitting funds abroad, and 
usually these remittances are made 
through an institution having branches. 
abroad, or other facilities for the remit- 
ting of money through continental pos- 
tal authorities. Travelers’ checks is- 
sued by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, by express companies or by bank- 
ers have taken the place of internation- 
al money. They can be cashed in every 
part of the world, and are taken by 
many tourists in preference to letters 
of credit. Travelers’ letters of credit 
authorize the holder to draw up to a 
certain amount on one foreign bank, or 
on several banks, or on all the corre- 
spondents of the bank issuing the cred- 
it. These drafts, which have to be 
drawn in accordance with the require- 
ments of the letter of credit, are cashed 
by almost every bank, occasionally even 
in hotel offices. The letters of credit 
are paid for either at the time of issue, 
cash L/C, or the holder furnishes the 
issuing banker with a guarantee signed 
by himself or a third party, arranging 
the payment of the drafts drawn under 
the credit as they reach the banker. 

Having considered the sources that 
create balances betwen foreign nations, 
and the means by which these are set- 
tled, we will continue this article next 
month with a balance sheet of an active 
foreign department to illustrate some 
of the transactions that are classified as 
foreign exchange business. 





Keeping Track of Credit Information 


The Cross Reference System for the Filing of Information 
and as a Method for Investigating 





By HARRY MILTON HOLT 





I N considering the cross-reference sys- 

tem for filing credit informa- 
tion the first thing to be looked at is 
the investigating and the way it is done. 
To simplify let us take a hypothetical 
case in any line for all are dealt with 
in the same way. We will suppose that 
the name of the Accurate Tire Company 
has come up for investigation because 
some concern from whom they wish to 
buy heavily wants to know what kind 
of a credit risk they would be. It is 
found that H. T. Burklin is the presi- 
dent, and he is the owner of the concern 
H. T. Burklin, retail groceries, and is 
not actively interested in the tire com- 
pany; W. B. Webb is vice-president and 
manager, and R. S. Thomas is secretary 
and treasurer, and actively engaged in 
the tire company. The investigation is 
then divided into four parts, namely, the 
company and each one of the officers, 
and is carried at least far enough in 
each of the four parts so that no ques- 
tion of doubt remains. It may, of 
course, be necessary to go into the great- 
est of detail if their stock is on the 
market. It would at least be necessary 
to touch on one of the officers in a sim- 
pler investigation as would be necessary 
for the above case. 

Now, all of the information secured 
that is of sufficient importance is not 
written up under one heading in the re- 
port. The four separate headings are 
kept, or as many as were investigated, 
and these headings are all written sepa- 
rately. Thus, all the information about 
H. T. Burklin, who is a retail grocer, 
and who is president of the Accurate 
Tire Company, and endorses some notes 
at the bank for this company, is kept 
in a separate folder. The folders are 
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then filed away, either alphabetically, 
or better yet, by number. So, in the 
investigating part of the cross-reference 
system the chief word is accuracy and 
thoroughness. It is far better than here 
and there securing a bit of information 
about Burklin or Thomas and grouping 
this all together under the heading of 
the tire company. 

While the investigating under the 
cross-reference system is not greatly 
different from the usual methods now 
used, the system of filing and keeping 
the information is entirely different. To 
keep this information two sets of card 
indexes are used. On one set is put the 
name of each concern, corporation or 
firm investigated, and where the folder 
containing this information can be 
found. Then on the same card is placed 
the name of the officers or men con- 
nected with the concern who have been 
investigated and where these folders can 
be found. On the other set of card in- 
dexes is placed the name of each indi- 
vidual who has been investigated and 
where those folders can be found. Then 
on the same card are listed the concerns 
in which this individual is interested and 
where the folders for these concerns 
may be found. 

The one especially important feature 
of this system lies in the fact that any 
bank may employ it with but little added 
labor in establishing it, and when once 
installed enables the bank to keep a 
more accurate and larger fund of infor- 
mation concerning its depositors. At 
the same time it is able to render more 
valuable service to its clients in the 
answering of inquiries. The head of 
one bank’s credit department in New 
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York is quoted as saying, when asked 
if he had any information on file con- 
cerning an individual: “We probably 
have five. or six files on concerns in 
which this man is interested, but it 
would take me about an hour to look it 


” 


up.” The system tends toward speed 
and accuracy with little added work, 
and, while used to-day in many different 
forms, few embody all of the advantages 
that can be obtained from this one with 
its many modifications. 


Recording Bond Investments 





HE very fact of the existence of a 
multiplicity of systems for record- 
ing transactions on the purchase and 
sale of bonds and other securities cre- 
ates a demand for a uniformity in ac- 
counting forms. The last few years 
have witnessed the unification of ac- 
counting forms in railroads and other 
public utilities and it is not surprising 
that the Investment world demands uni- 
formity also. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. (formerly N. 


W. Halsey & Co.) of Chicago have, 
after years of practical experience, in- 
stalled a very compact yet comprehen- 
sive system for recording bond invest- 
ments. Also, having had repeated in- 
quiries from clients for a simple meth- 
od of recording the transactions of pri- 
vate investors, they have devised an ex- 
ceedingly practical security record. 
With the coédperation of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., it has been possible to 
obtain samples of the forms they recom- 


BOND REGISTER OF PURCHASES AND SALES 


REmanns 
mame oF issue 

oareo 

INTEREST OATES 


oars 


$3155 

+p bs 

s3 

a 

— 
= 


7 


“BOND LEDGER OF PURCHASES AND SALES 


pumeose COUPON. REGISTERED 


The first of the forms reproduced above was prepared to meet the needs of banks and other institutions 


purchasing bonds for purely investment purposes. 


In instances where the institution does an active 


bond business, a supplementary or auxilliary record becomes necessary in order to maintain a 
record on each individual issue. This auxilliary record is represented by the second form. 
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mend for us in banks, and these are re- 
produced herewith. 

The accounting explanations inciden- 
tal to the use of these forms involve con- 
siderable detail, but anyone interested 
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SECURITY 
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Investment Income for Semi-Annual Months of 
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can obtain specimens and instructions 
for use by communicating with Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 S. La Salle street, 
Chicago, IIl., who will be pleased to fur- 
nish any additional information. 


& 


REMARKS AMT DUE pay 


oay aut DUE Y 





This form is designed for keeping tabs on the income due on securities held 
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On this form the complete record of each security is kept 
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Registration of Pass Books 





By FRANK H. WILLIAMS, Assistant Treasurer Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 





HE words “interest period” sug- 
gest to the mind of the savings 
bank man a time which appears 

twice a year in the form of six or eight 
weeks of “hard labor” sometimes far 
into the night. The words “interest 
day” suggest to the savings bank de- 
positor a time when he or she may with- 
draw money without interest or take up 
the interest dividend for living expenses 
or other purposes. It also suggests to 
those fortunate enough to carry a full 
account the time to transfer the excess 
amount of interest to another bank 
where another account is in the process 
of building. There are in our mutual 
savings banks (where the statute limits 
the amount of deposit that one individ- 
ual may carry) a large number of de- 
positors who carry an account of the 
maximum mount and withdraw their in- 
terest each six months. As soon as the 
interest period begins these “regulars” 
aré at our doors and proceed to line up 
at the paying teller’s window. Every 
savings bank man is familiar with the 
sight of such a line of which this custom 
has been the practice for a long number 
of years, and it means long and tedious 
waiting for depositors and exceptionally 
busy and trying days for the bank tell- 
ers. Why could we not introduce a 
scheme to eliminate a goodly number of 
these people from our lines on interest 
day? What about paying interest in 
the form of a dividend? The legislators 
of New York State at the suggestion of 
the bankers have written the word 
“dividend” into the statute and elim- 
inated the word “interest” as far as pos- 
sible. Moreover, the banking depart- 
ment even recommends that we use the 
word “dividend.” Could we have our 
depositors register their pass-books with 


us on the plan of registered stock cer- 
tificate, leaving the book in possession 
of. the bank, we could then remit 
through the mail by checks which could 
all be made up ahead of time at the con- 
venience of the bank. Each depositor 
would then receive his check on the first 
day of the dividend period and would 
not be forced to wait until the rush had 
subsided in order to avoid a long wait 
at the window. ’ 

These checks could be used by the de- 
positor to deposit elsewhere, to pay 
debts, or could be cashed at our window 
or wherever convenient for the owner. 
The number of the account could appear 
on the check for quick reference to the 
depositor’s signature if he were not rec- 
ognized by the teller. Those who bank 
by mail from out of town are continu- 
ally asking for this form of service de- 
siring to eliminate the necessity of send- 
ing the pass-book back and forth by 
mail each interest day. So far as we 
know there is no law which provides 
for this process, neither is there one 
which prohibits it. Section 248, Par. 2, 
of the New York State Savings Bank 
Law reads as follows: “A savings bank 
shall not pay any dividend or deposit, or 
portion of a deposit, or any check drawn 
upon it by a depositor, unless the pass- 
book of the depositor be produced and 
the proper entry be made therein at the 
time of the payment.” Everything in 
this paragraph could be obeyed if the 
passbook were in the possession of the 
bank. 

A permanent dividend order could be 
obtained from the owner of the passbook 
at the time it was registered, this order 
to be revocable at the pleasure of the de- 
positor. There is no law which prohibits 
a savings bank from retaining posses- 
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sion of the depositor’s passbook, al- 
though a former Superintendent of 
Banks recommended that the savings 
bank refuse as far as possible to keep 
passbooks in their possession, but since 
his administration no other superintend- 
ent has advocated or followed out that 
recommendation. It does not seem that 
any legislation would be necessary to 
put this plan into effect. Would it ap- 
peal to our savings bank officials and 
trustees or are they satisfied with the 
present system in vogue for the past 
century? There is no doubt a large 
number of depositors would welcome 
this scheme, but is the departure so rad- 
ical as to create an impression that we 
are getting away from the savings bank 
idea? 
The plan in brief is as follows: 


1. Depositor gives bank a permanent 
order as per sample below with pass- 
book revocable at his pleasure: 


City Institution for Savings, 
Lowell, Mass. 


(date) 


To the Treasurer: 

Dear Sir:—Until otherwise ordered please 
mail me check for dividends as they become 
due on passbook No. 


(Sign here) 
(Address) 


(PERMANENT ORDER) 


2. Bank gives depositer blank memo- 
randum as per sample below to fiil out 
and file among his papers: 


(date) 


My passbook of the 
Savings Bank No. ——, is registered and in 
the possession of the above bank. ‘The bal- 
ance of my account at the time of registra- 
tion was $ 


8. All accounts to receive registered 
interest must be registered by the 15th 
of the month preceding the interest pe- 
riod. 

4. At a convenient time after the 15th 
of the month, interest can be credited 
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and charged on passbooks and special 
checks prepared for mailing on the day 
preceding the beginning of the interest 
period. These checks could state that 
they are for interest to a certain date 
on account No. , and no letter need 
accompany the check. No acknowledg- 
ment would be necessary, endorsement 
is sufficient receipt. 

5. The ledger entries can be dated the 
first day of the interest period, but the 
entries can be made a few days previous 
if necessary. 

The following data received from a 
savings bank in Massachusetts where 
this system is in operation will give 
some idea of the number of depositors 
who will avail themselves of this system: 

A bank with assets of about $12,000,- 
000, with 22,000 customers, send out in 
this manner about 900 checks, of which 
750 are of one amount. They have a 
special check book made each six 
months. A little stamp is used which 
reads: “Standing order to mail divi- 
dends,” which is stamped on the pass- 
books when they take a standing order. 


UE 


STS 


Absentee Management 


B USINESS men of this country are 
not thieves and robbers, as some 
might imagine. 

There is the same degree of honesty 
in corporation and business manage- 
ment, as among people classed as wage 
earners. 

Absentee management and directors 
who fail to direct are the cause of nine- 
tenths of the difficulties which the gen- 
eral public term dishonest management. 

The great majority of business direc- 
tors are honest. They know how fool- 
ish it would be to be otherwise. 

They err mainly because they do not 
keep in touch with things, and finally 
the business runs away with them. 

Then the public and howling politi- 
cians settle it all by calling them 
crooks and thieves. 


—Edwin W. Ingalls, in “Fra.” 





The Canadian Chartered Banks 


How They Have Assisted in War Financing 





By FRED 


W. FIELD 





HE way in which the Canadian 
chartered banks have adapted 
themselves to war conditions is 

one of the notable phases of the finan- 
cial history of the struggle. At present, 
their activities are largely directed fi- 
nancing the nation’s expanding business, 
the financing of munition orders, a cam- 
paign for greater thrift on the part of 
the people, and assistance in the issue 
of Canadian war loans. 

War’s demands have revealed in 
Canada a previously unknown invest- 
ment and productive power. The devel- 
opment in these respects has imposed 
considerable responsibility upon the 
banks which they have shouldered with 
great success. 

In addition to the $150,000,000 which 
the Canadian Government has advanced 
to the Imperial Government for the pur- 
chase of munitions and supplies in Can- 
ada, the banks have loaned $100,000,000 
to the Imperial Government. The Ca- 
nadian Government is not guarantor of 
those loans, as it was not regarded as 
necessary that the Imperial credit 
should be fortified by the Dominion 
credit. The first $75,000,000 loan by 
the banks was against the security of 
British Treasury bills. There was a 
further loan of $25,000,000, making the 
banks’ total $100,000,000. Of the 
$150,000,000 advanced by the Govern- 
ment to the British authorities, $50,- 
000,000 was borrowed from the Cana- 
dian banks. These advances are dis- 
tinct from bank credits granted direct to 
industrial corporations engaged in 
making munitions. There are more than 
600 firms employing 250,000 men and 
women in the Canadian munition in- 
dustry. War orders to the value of 


#1,095,000,000 had been placed in Can- 
ada to the end of 1916. Munition con- 
tracts during 1917, should the war con- 
tinue, will aggregate $500,000,000 if 
Canada is able to help materially in fi- 
nancing them. 

These figures give a rough idea of the 
financial tasks involved. 

The banks also have probably $25,- 
000,000 outstanding as credits granted 
directly to their customers. Approx- 
imately seventy-five per cent. of the re- 
cent substantial increases in bank de- 
posits are estimated to have gone in one 
channel or another as munition credits. 
While the securities which the Canadian 
banks are acquiring from the Imperial 
Munitions Board at Ottawa—British 
Treasury bills—even in war time con- 
stitute an immediately available reserve 
against emergencies, Canadian bankers 
are watching this development closely 
with a view to complete safety. The 
banks will be asked by the Government 
to supply further sums for the manu- 
facturing of munitions and for other 
war purposes, but in this connection Mr. 
C. A. Bogert, general manager of the 
Dominion Bank of Canada, recently 
stated that it would be well for the 
Imperial and Federal authorities to bear 
in mind that no matter what calls may 
be made it is essential that a general 
condition of liquidity in Canada be 
maintained, particularly in view of the 
extraordinary growth in deposits by the 
public that has taken place during the 
past two years, but which may not con- 
tinue. 

A notable feature of all balance- 
sheets of Canadian financial institutions, 
recently issued, and which should not be 
overlooked, is the steadily increasing 
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amount of Government securities held. 
The banks have a standing offer of the 
Canadian Government to make advances 
in the shape of Dominion notes to any 
Canadian bank desiring to pledge its 
holdings of British Treasury bills for 
that purpose. It is unlikely, however, 
that a situation will arise which will 
induce them to take advantage of the 
offer. 

The ordinary banking business is also 
employing considerable funds. Canada’s 
agricultural and industrial production is 
increasing. Last year the primary pro- 
duction—field crops, forests, mines and 
fisheries—was valued at $1,241,000,000 
and the output of Canadian factories at 
$2,000,000,000. Prices of commodities 
and products of all kinds are unusually 
high. There are consequently substan- 
tial demands upon the banking institu- 
tions in carrying this large volume of 
production. This fact will mean that 


some of the Dominion Government’s re- 
quirements during 1917 will again have 
to be financed in the United States. The 
people of Canada have already sub- 


scribed $200,000.000 of war loans and 
will probably subscribe more than that 
this year. Loans for ordinary purposes 
will most likely be made in New York. 
In connection with the war loans, the 
banks have done excellent work, having 
helped to distribute the two issues 
through their 3,500 branch banks. “It 
is a wonderful system for the purpose 
of getting in subscriptions,” is the way 
in which Sir Thomas White, finance 
Minister, has paid tribute to this help. 

The Canadian banks have made 
special advances, in one form or an- 
other, to the Canadian and British Gov- 
ernments since August, 1914, of $270,- 
000,000 in addition to individual par- 
ticipations in various issues of securi- 
ties in the London market. Since the 
close of 1914, when a special taxation 
measure was introduced by the Domin- 
ion Government, the Canadian banks 
have paid nearly $2,000,000 tax on cir- 
culation. They have also contributed to 
patriotic and relief funds since August, 
1914, nearly $1,000,000 up to the end 
of 1916. 
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The most notable feature of the Ca- 
nadian banking situation is that despite 
war conditions they are in a remarkably 
liquid position and will therefore be able 
to deal successfully with any emer 
gency that may arise on account of war 
conditions. At the same time they are 
taking a conservative view of the situa- 
tion, as expressed recently by Mr. E. L. 
Pease, president of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, namely, that the 
banks should bear in mind that the un- 
exampled prosperity which the country 
is now enjoying, and which is reflected 
in increasing deposits, is due to war- 
born industries, and that a drastic re- 
action will inevitably follow the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Canada, like other 
countries, will then probably be con- 
fronted by serious inflation, by dear 
money, a reduction in the prices of com- 
modities, and by labor troubles. In 
view of these contingencies and of the 
loans the banks will be required to 
make, Canadian bankers propose to take 
early action to devise ways and means 
to provide protection against a possible 
emergency after the war. A standing 
committee of the Canadian Bankers As- 
sociation has been appointed to watch 
the general situation as it develops, to 
confer frequently, and to offer observa- 
tions and suggestions regarding the 
policy the banks as a whole should pur- 
sue. The confidential committee of the 
association will watch the general finan- 
cial situation and communicate with the 
general managers of the banks from 
time to time. 

The authorities at Ottawa have under- 
taken to consult with the banks every 
few months to review generally the fi- 
nancial situation and furnish estimated 
requirements before new commitments 
are requested. Precautionary arrange- 
ments, however, have been made by 
both the Imperial and Federal Govern- 
ments under which the Canadian banks 
can at any time, under minor restric- 
tions, convert their holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities into cash, should it 
be necessary to take such a step. 





Federal Estate Tax 





By F. M. KENNEY, Cashier Olympia National Bank, 
Olympia, Wash. 





VERY banker should study the 
Estate Tax section of the Rev- 
enue Act, which became effective 

September 9, 1916. 

Estates of decedents dying on or after 
that date are taxable, when, if a resi- 
dent, the net estate is over $50,000, and 
to any net estate within the Untied 
States, Hawaii or Alaska, of a non- 
resident. 

Power is vested in the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to issue regulations, 
and Article X, Paragraph 1, provides 
that where executors or administrators 
are appointed, within thirty days after 
the issuance by the court of letters tes- 
tamentary, or letters of administration, 
formal notice of such issuance must be 
filed by them with the collector of the 
district within which decedent was a 
resident at the time of his death. 

Paragraph 2 requires any person com- 
ing into possession prior to the issuance 
of letters to the executors or adminis- 
trators of any property of a decedent, 
within thirty days of the day of acquir- 
ing possession, to file a similar notice 
with the collector. 

Any bank or trust company having a 
deposit, whether it be $1 or $50,000, or 
having other property in their posses- 
sion, of a resident decedent, is required 
to report the same to the internal rev- 
enue collector of the district in which 
decedent resided, within thirty days of 
death, if the deceased had a gross es- 
tate of $60,000, or a net estate of $50,- 
000, and in case of non-residents, notice 
must be given as above provided, by the 
possessors of any of the decedent’s 
property, as a non-resident does not 
have the exemption of $50,000, but only 
a pro rata of certain expenses, as the 
estite within the United States is to the 


whole estate, and then only when proper 
statement of the entire estate is filed 
with the collector. 

Stock in domestic corporations is 
treated as property within the United 
States, Hawaii, or Alaska, for the pur- 
poses of the tax; so be sure you are pro- 
tected before transferring stock of a 
non-resident decedent. 

Persons other than executors or ad- 
ministrators, having any portion of a 
taxable estate in their hands, must make 
the notice, and can be saved from the 
responsibility only if, prior to the ex- 
piration of thirty days of the death of a 
decedent, the required notice has been 
filed by his executor or administrator. 
The tax payment also is collectible out 
of the property in the charge of any 
such person, if the payment has not 
been made before the due date by the 
executor or administrator, and the pen- 
alty imposed for failure to fulfill this 
requirement, or to make the proper no- 
tice, is a fine of $500, together with the 
costs of suit, to be recovered in a civil 
action. 

Section 209 of the law provides that 
any unpaid amount of tax due is a lien 
for ten years upon all of the property 
of the decedent, except such part of the 
gross estate as is used for the payment 
of charges against the estate, and the 
expenses of its administration allowed 
by any court having jurisdiction thereof 
shall be divested of such lien. 

The same section provides that if the 
decedent makes a transfer of or creates 
a trust with respect to any property in 
contemplation of or intended to take 
effect at or after his death (except in 
the case of a bona fide sale for a fair 
consideration in money or money’s 
worth) and the tax in respect thereto is 
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not paid when due, such property or any 
part of it sold by a transferee or trustee 
to a bona fide purchaser for a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth, 
shall be divested of the lien, and a like 
lien shall then attach to all property of 
the transferee or trustee, excepting that 
part as above specified holds. 

The law ought to be amended, as it 
certainly is unfair to permit a trustee 
or beneficiary to divest himself of title 
and clear such property from the liabil- 
ity of a tax on bona fide transactions 
and not have a similar rule apply where 
a purchaser obtains the property direct. 
Under the present law there is a possi- 
bility of a cloud remaining on the title 
of such property for ten years after the 
date the tax is imposed. To illustrate: 
Brown gives Smith an agreement to sell 
certain real estate and places the deed 
in escrow, to be delivered upon the com- 
pletion of the payments. Brown dies 
and Smith completes his payments, takes 
up the deed executed by Brown during 
his lifetime. As title did not pass from 
Brown until the payments were made, 
and his entire estate is subject to the tax 
liability, apparently Smith would be 
taking a clouded title. It is only equit- 
able and proper that property acquired 
by bona fide purchase should be relieved 
and the executors or administrators 
made responsible for the payment, to- 
gether with the balance of the estate; 


for, if the decedent leaves real property 
in the States of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, there is a separate adminis- 
tration in each of the three states, and 
only on the property within its borders. 
Therefore, a person may buy property 
in Oregon that, according to the records 
is of the value of, say, $5,000 or $10,- 
000, and apparently not any portion of 
a taxable estate, as far as the records 
would show, still when the entire estate 
is collected together it would be sub- 
ject to tax. 

The tax commissioners of this State 
(Washington), whenever an estate is, in 
their opinion, not subject to the state 
inheritance tax, will give a written re- 
lease of all claims, and it seems to me 
that the United States should, pending 
a change in the law, issue regulations 
permitting like action on the part of 
their collectors. Corporations ought to 
know whether they can or cannot trans- 
fer stock of decedents, especially non- 
residents, without becoming liable for 
the tax; also that purchasers of personal 
property, like stocks. will know that 
they are acquiring them free and clear 
of any liens. In this state the tax com- 
missioners give written permission to 
the corporations to transfer stock be- 
longing to decedents not residing within 
its borders, and the government un- 
doubtedly could and should do likewise. 


For Uniform Warehouse Receipts 


NASMUCH as warehouse receipts are 

widely used as collateral for loans, 
and some standardization of forms ap- 
pears to be desirable, the American 
Bankers Association has taken up the 
matter by appointing a committee to 
study the subject. This committee, 
which was named recently by the ad- 
ministrative committee, consists of W. 
H. Burks, cashier, Security State Bank 
of Wellington, Kan., chairman; A. S. 


Beymer, vice-president and _ cashier 
Keystone National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Gordan L. Groover, vice-presi- 
dent Citizens and Southern Bank, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Uniformity of credit statements has 
also been engaging the attention of the 
association for some time past, and the 
committee on credit forms, which has 
this work in charge, is expected to sub- 
mit a report at the spring meeting of the 
executive council May 7-9, 1917. 





The Small Account Problem 








What has been your experience 
with the small account problem? 
How do you handle this troublesome 
feature? Readers of THE BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE are invited to tell 
through these columns of their meth- 
ods of handling unprofitable business 
of this sort. 











HE “unsatisfactory balance” has 
for years been one of the sorest 
trials of the banker, placing 

him in the puzzling dilemma of trying 
to avoid unprofitable business without 
antagonizing customers or sacrificing 
good will. The depositor who is told 
frankly that his account is not profit- 
able is only too apt to take it as a per- 
sonal insult and the damage that he 
might do by spreading a gospel of ill- 
will among the bank’s customers, might 
easily mean a far greater loss than the 
lack of profit from the account. 

W. H. Kniffin, Jr., in his book, ‘The 
Practical Work of a Bank,” says: 


“The small account is the problem. 
They are numerous, and the balance 
often small—so small as to be almost a 
negligible quantity. And the problem 
is whether to refuse them, and thus 
drive away future business, or make a 
charge for carrying them, or accept 
them as they come. A small balance 
carefully nursed along may prove in 
the end a most desirable one. The 
owner may have a struggle, and the ac- 
count may show the evidence thereof, 
but once he gets establistied he may 
prove a very desirable customer, and 
the poor depositor often becomes a very 
good borrower; and a good borrower is 
often excused for keeping a small bal- 
ance, for good borrowers are the life 
blood of banking, and good borrowers 
are as necessary as good depositors.” 


While it is undoubtedly true that 
many banks do carry the small accounts 
of young business men in the hope and 
expectation that it will grow and be- 
come profitable, there are many cases 
in which this expectation is not justi- 
fied. In suburban communities, for ex- 
ample, the bank is often called upon 
to carry many small household accounts 
which are constantly checked against 
and which do not offer any prospect of 
becoming larger. Nor do these deposi- 
tors ever become borrowers, and thus 
offer opportunities of profit to the 
bank. The depositor in a suburban 
bank in most cases has a business ac- 
count with another bank in the city 
and it is there that he seeks any bank- 
ing accommodation. 

This same burden of unprofitable 
business is borne in an even greater de- 
gree by the bank in a university town 
that is called upon to carry the ac- 
counts of a large number of students. 
The bank balance of the college student 
is at best visionary and is not apt to 
ever even assume the dignity of three 
figures except on those intermittent oc- 
easions of the arrival of the “check 
from home.” 

G. T. Douglas, assistant cashier of 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company of Berkeley, Cal., was 
confronted with this same problem of 
the student account. He wrote to a 
number of banks in large educational 
communities to find out how they were 
handling student accounts, but after a 
thorough investigation decided upon a 
plan somewhat different from that of 
any now in vogue, a charge of 50 cents 
per month, on all student checking ac- 
counts, falling below $50 at any time 
during the month. Writing about the 
success of the plan in the “Coast 
Banker” Mr. Douglas said: 


“Prior to the inauguration of our 
charge system, we had approximately 
1,400 student checking accounts. The 
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original notice of the proposed change 
was brought to the attention of the stu- 
dents in December, two weeks prior to 
the close of the first semester. We an- 
nounced that the new system would go 
into effect on January 15, the opening 
day of the second semester. 

“Between December 15 and January 
25, there was a net decrease of 311 in 
the number of students checking ac- 
counts and at the same time a very 
satisfactory and substantial increase in 
the total student account balances. 

“We are operating with one less 
bookkeeper than prior to December 22, 
and the detail work of our present force 
has been materially reduced by the ab- 
sence of a number of old small and ag- 
gravating accounts. 

“Prior to December 15, our daily 
average of returned checks, drawn in 
excess of balance, for students alone, 
was eleven. Since the inauguration of 
the new system we have averaged less 
than two. 
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“We have opened a new general 
ledger account, entitled, “Small Ac- 
count Fees,” which shows a very sub- 
stantial balance, covering the first 
month’s charges. 

“We were especially pleased at the 
manner in which the change was re- 
ceived by the students, a large number 
of whom have expressed their entire 
approval of the plan, in many instances 
bringing larger deposits than had been 
their custom before. 

“Since the inauguration of the charge 
in this bank, we have been advised of 
its adoption in sne of the banks in a 
large Eastern university city, and have 
been assured by a number of others 
that they are waiting to see the outcome 
of the system in Berkeley. 

“As outlined in the foregoing, the 
plan is eminently satisfactory to us and 
has partially solved the student account 
problem which has effected us so ma- 
terially in the past.” 


au 


Square Nickels? 


MOVEMENT is said to be on foot 

for the introduction of square 
money into this country. Whether it 
will come to anything remains to be 
seen; but there are some who claim that 
the idea certainly has its advantages. 

What would these advantages be? 
Well, for one thing, it is claimed that 
the mint authorities would save an ap- 
preciable amount of packing from the 
well known fact that square money will 
fit into a square box with less waste of 
space than will round. This also ap- 
plies to the case of all large traders 
and bankers, who have to dispatch large 
quantities of bullion every month. 

The private individual will probably 
be more interested in the matter when 
he hears that the gross total of money 
loss every year in this country through 


coins dropped amounts to many thou- 
sands of dollars. This is largely due to 
the fact that round coins, when they 
fall to the ground, are apt to roll into 
unlikely places, from which they are 
never recovered. A square coin would 
lie where it pitched. 

In China coins are pierced with a 
square hole in the centre. In this way 
they can be strung together and carried 
without fear of loss. Might we not 
learn a lesson from the Orient in this? 

Another argument in favor of square 
coins is urged by artists, who declare 
that it is almost impossible to get a 
really artistic design “in the round” 
when so little space is allowed. A rec- 
tangular coin, they say, would give the 
designer a real chance to distinguish 
himself. 








Equipment and Facilities 





TTRACTIVE equipment is un- 
doubtedly a strong factor in the 


success of a Woman’s Depart- 
ment. A special room or rooms should, 
of course, be provided and distinctively 
furnished. This work may be left to 
the decorator and furnisher under the 
guidance of some woman of taste, and 
one who really understands what such 
a room should be, all to be supervised 
by an official of the bank to see that it 
properly conforms to the general plans 
of the institution. Appropriateness, 
rather than luxury, may well be the pre- 
vailing note of the department. Above 
all, it should provide adequately for the 
transaction of business with ease, com- 
fort and some degree of privacy. Women 
unaccustomed to banking may feel a 
certain degree of timidity at first in 
making out checks, deposit tickets, etc., 
and seclusion will relieve them of un- 
necessary embarrassment. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York is sometimes referred to as the 
“women’s bank,” although as a matter 
of fact it carries about an equal number 
of men’s accounts. Herewith is an il- 
lustration of its beautifully appointed 
rest-room for the especial use and con- 
venience of its feminine depositors. 
This room was designed by Henry Rut- 
ver Marshall and is decorated after the 
manner of what is technically known as 
Georgian Renaissance. The _ walls, 
which are divided by pilasters, are cov- 

ed with a light golden silk brocade; 

‘asters, cornice and ceiling are painted 


in a light cream color, the whole har- 
monizing with a rich East Indian rug 
that covers the greater part of the teak- 
wood floor. 

On first entering the room the eye is 
attracted by a large open fireplace, over 
the mantel of which hangs a beautiful 
picture painted especially for the room. 
The room, which has a maid in constant 
attendance during banking hours, is dis- 
tinctly furnished as a lady’s parlor, 
with the delicate furniture and such 
conveniences as would be used by a lady 
in her own boudoir. Adjoining the 
large room are very ample and con- 
venient dressing rooms and toilets. 

A great deal of thought can be put 
into the rooms which a bank assigns to 
women patrons. A good arrangement 
is to have the business room with the 
teller’s counter on one side of it and the 
rest-room adjoining. In this room—or 
in an additional one, if space permits— 
may be such conveniences as a sewing 
table, a work-basket—which are not di- 
rectly related to banking, but are yet 
of great convenience to the woman who 
wishes to put a stitch in a glove or to 
mend a skirt binding. The wind some- 
times plays pranks with a woman's hair 
and her hat, and provision for remedy- 
ing these little annoyances will be ap- 
preciated. Chairs that are comfortable 
rather than ornamental, and a low rest- 
ful lounge that may afford a little re- 
pose to the woman with a sick headache 
are also a useful part of the equipment. 
A few distinctive illustrated books, 
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Corner in the Ladies’ Room, First National Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The ladies’ room is a special feature of the institution, being located on the main floor adjacent to the 
safe deposit departmet, and is finished in dull tints of gray and old rose 


rather than the current magazines, will 
serve to enlist interest while waiting. 
Flowers and a few well-chosen pictures 
are always appropriate. Preferably the 
woman’s room should be on the street 
level, thus avoiding the steps, which are 
never popular. 

Aside from the ordinary accessories 
found useful in a customers’ room, such 
as a calendar, stationery, telephone di- 
rectory, railway and steamship time 
tables, guides of various kinds, ete., 
there may be such other conveniences 


as will make an especial appeal to 


women. The telephone will, of course, 
constitute an important feature of the 
equipment. 

That the room or rooms when the 
equipment is completed should be 
placed in charge of a woman is the 
general opinion of those experienced in 
the conduct of these departments; but 
some officers of the bank should be avail- 
able for frequent consultation, as some 
women may prefer to consult men in 
regard to important banking matters. 





The Land Bank of the State of New 
Y ork 





By HENRY A. THEIS, Vice-President and Manager The Franklin 
Society, New York 





AST year by action of the Legisla- 
ture the bonds of the Land Bank 
of the State of New York were 

made legal investments for trustees, ex- 
ecutors, administrators, guardians and 
savings banks. Investors probably now 
know little of the Land Bank and the 
financial principle which brought it into 
being, because they have not had the op- 
portunity to study them. As soon as 
they become acquainted with the se- 
curity behind Land Bank bonds, they 
will, I am sure, be large purchasers of 
these bonds. 

The Land Bank bond is an important 
forward step in the science of finance 
within the state, and is certain to have 
its influence felt in other states, for they 
will be sure to follow the lead of New 
York in this direction. First Deputy 
Superintendent of Banks, Mr. Skinner, 
in his address to the State League of 
Saving and Loan Associations, said: 

“I do not dare tell you to-day how 
great a thing I believe the Land Bank 
of the State of New York, if properly 
supported by the associations of this 
league, will become. Its opportunities 
are almost unexampled.” 

It is the purpose of the Land Bank to 
supply an investment secured by real 
estate which is liquid as well as sound 
on the one hand, and to supply funds 
to savings and loan associations with 
which to enable them to finance the 
building of homes for the thousands of 
people who want to own their own 
homes. 

Real estate has always been the most 
stable security behind high-grade invest- 
ments. In this country the forms of 
real estate securities offered have not at- 


tracted their proper share of the funds 
available for investment, largely because 
they are slow and not readily convert- 
ible into cash. European countries long 
ago developed forms of real estate se- 
curities which are liquid—so much so 
that in some countries these securities 
change hands almost as freely as paper 
money. 

After studying the European system 
the State of New York recently applied 
itself to the problem of creating an in- 
vestment secured by real estate which 
would be liquid as well as stable, and it 
resulted in the creation of the Land 
Bank of the State of New York. The 
Land Bank is in a measure to the sav- 
ings and loan associations what the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is to the national 
banks. Its capital is unlimited and its 
stock can only be owned by savings and 
loan associations organized under the 
New York State Banking Law. Both 
savings and loan associations and the 
Land Bank are carefully restricted in 
their methods of business and in their 
investments by the Banking Law, and 
are under the supervision of the Super- 
intendent of Banks. There are about 
250 savings and loan associations with- 
in the state and for many years they 
have been conducting a conservative 
business for the encouragement of sav- 
ing money and owning homes. The 
growth of these institutions has been 
consistent and persistent and their offi- 
cers are generally conspicuous for their 
public spirit, high character and pru- 
dent business management. The assets 
of these associations consist almost en- 
tirely of first mortgages in small 
amounts, averaging about $2,500, which 
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mortgages are repaid in monthly instal- 
ments. 

The borrowing capacity of a member 
savings and loan association is based 
upon the amount of its stock ownership 
in the Land Bank. A member associa- 
tion can only borrow $20,000 for each 
$1,000 stock ownership. No association 
can have more than ten per cent. of its 
resources invested in Land Bank stock. 
When an association borrows from the 
Land Bank its assets are pledged to the 
Land Bank as security for the loan. Part 
of its assets (mortgages to the amount 
of $1,250 for each $1,000 borrowed) 
is actually assigned to the Land Bank 
and filed with the Comptroller of 
the State of New York. The bonds 
of the Land Bank bear the endorse- 
ment of the Comptroller certifying 
that mortgages securing them are 
deposited with him. The security be- 
hind the Land Bank bonds, therefore, 
is first the capital and surplus of the 
T.and Bank itself, and second the assets 
of the savings and loan association for 
\ hose benefit the bonds are issued, with 
part of its assets physically in the pos- 
session of the Comptroller of the State. 


ay 


Land Bank bonds are issued in se- 
ries, ten per cent. being redeeemed each 
year. In this way the Land Bank re- 
deems its bonds during the period in 
which the mortgages in the possession 
of the Comptroller are paid off to the 
savings and loan association and by it 
to the Land Bank. All the bonds of 
the Land Bank so far issued have been 
bought by the Guaranty Trust Company 
bond department, and it is confidently 
expected that before long millions of 
these bonds will be freely dealt in. 
There is no doubt also that as soon as 
these bonds become better known and 
the security behind them realized the 
interest return will greatly decrease. 
Some believe they will sell ultimately on 
a three per cent. basis. They now 
bring four and one-quarter per cent. 

The creation of the Land Bank and 
its growth will be large factors in the 
building of new one and two-family 
houses financed with amortization loans, 
as well as in the refinancing of many 
such houses already built by the substi- 
tution of amortization loans for the un- 
satisfactory so-called straight mortgage. 


([(HE habitual spendthrift is a menace to the 

community and to the nation; the care- 
ful citizen, guided by a sense of the true value 
of property, is a safeguard to our institutions. 
Habits of extravagance tend to disrupt the 


family, the community, the nation.— 
Frank C. Mortimer 
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CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Sunday Contracts 


T common law the fact that a 
A bill, note or check was drawn, 

made or accepted and delivered 
on Sunday, was immaterial. But this 
rule has been changed in many states by 
legislation, which in effect prohibits the 
transaction of secular business on Sun- 
day. The courts in many cases have 
held that contracts made and completed 
on Sunday are void. Where this ‘rule 
obtains, there can be no recovery upon 
such instruments by any party to the 
contract. The indorsement of an in- 
strument is a separate contract, and if 
delivered on Sunday falls within this 
rule and the endorsee cannot recover 
from the endorser. 

While the making of an instrument is 
not of itself an unlawful act, if done on 
Sunday, and delivery made on a secular 
day, it will be held good. So also, if 
the contract be ratified on a secular 
day, it will be held good. 

Whether a valid delivery can be made 
on Sunday depends entirely upon the 
statutes of the particular state. If a 
contract can be made on Sunday, a good 
delivery can be made, otherwise not. In 
New York a contract may be made 
which does not contravene the good 
order and decorum of the day—in other 
words, which is not publicly carrying 
on or doing business. In other states, 
the statutes forbidding secular busi- 
ness or work, labor or business on that 
day. make the drawing and delivering 
of .n instrument invalid. Such statutes 
are in force in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Ge gia, Iowa, New Hampshire, New 
Jer cy, Wisconsin and other states. 

Thus the Iowa statute reads: “If 
any person be found on the first day 


of the week, commonly called Sunday, 
engaged in carrying firearms, dancing, 
hunting, shooting, horse racing, or in 
any manner disturbing a worshipping 
assembly or private family, or in buying 
or selling property of any kind, or in 
any labor except that of necessity or 
charity, he shall be fined not more than 
five, nor less than one dollar, and be 
imprisoned in the county jail until the 
fine, with cost of prosecution shall be 
paid.” 

In the case of Gooch vs. Gooch in this 
issue, the defense was that the note sued 
upon was dated on Sunday, and its mak- 
ing was void under this act. While 
some Iowa cases hold such notes void, 
later decisions hold such contracts not 
void, but voidable. That is to say, a 
Sunday contract is good unless chal- 
lenged for invalidity on account of vio- 
lating the Sunday law, and it may be 
ratified on a secular day by a payment 
on the note or a new promise to perform 
or something equivalent thereto. 

Again, it is the almost universal hold- 
ing of the courts that while a negotiable 
note may, as between the parties, be 
avoided if made on Sunday, yet if it ap- 
pears on its face to have been made on 
a secular day and is transferred in good 
faith for value before maturity to one 
having no knowledge of any infirmity 
therein, the transferee may enforce the 
same although made on Sunday. 


& 


The Bank and its Depositors 


Among the many misconceptions con- 
cerning banks and banking is the rela- 
tionship that exists between the bank 
and its depositors. The common im- 
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pression is that the bank is custodian 
of the funds deposited, paying them out 
as the depositor orders, or returning the 
same upon demand to the depositor in 
person. This is, as all bank men know, 
fallacious; but the legal relationship is 
not definitely known to many bankers 
themselves. This relationship depends 
upon the character of the bank and 
briefly stated is as follows: In banks of 
discount the relationship is that of 
debtor and creditor; that is to say, the 
funds become the absolute property of 
the bank and the depositor becomes a 
creditor in the amount deposited. When 
demand is made for the return of the 
funds, the demand takes the form of a 
demand that the debt be settled, rather 
than that the money be returned. And 
the drawing of a check is not the trans- 
fer of the money to another, but the 
transfer of the right to demand the 
cancellation of the debt by the pay- 
ment of the money or its acceptable 
equivalent. In the case of Laighton 
vs. Brookline Trust Co., in this number, 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts says: “It is well settled that 
funds on general deposit in a bank are 
the absolute property of the bank, that 
the relation between the parties is that 
of debtor and creditor.” 

In the case of a savings bank, how- 
ever, the relationship is that of trustee, 
and ces tui que trust, the bank becoming 
trustee for the depositor, jointly and 
severally, for the investment of the 
funds deposited. This relationship has 
some of the elements of debtor and 
creditor, but the matter is one of con- 
tract, this contract being in the form 
of the pass book issued to each deposi- 
tor and which contains the rules and 
regulations governing the deposit, in 
other words, the conditions of the con- 
tract. The demand which is evidenced 
by the production of the pass book with 
an order in writing, is a request that 
the funds be returned to the owner 
under the trust arrangement. In the 
event that the bank cannot by reason 
of losses meet the demand in the first 
instance, it could do but one thing— 
plead insolvency; but in the latter, it 
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may plead that there are not enough 
funds to meet all the demands for set- 
tlement and apportion the loss among 
the beneficiaries ; or in other words, as- 
sess the depositors their pro rata 
amount to bring the bank to a state of 
solvency, the latter process having ob- 
tained in several states and with court 
sanction sufficient to make it a settled 
legal policy of savings banking. The 
relation of the savings bank and its de- 
positors therefore becomes more in the 
nature of a partnership, which also im- 
plies trusteeship in all matters pertain- 
ing to partnership affairs, while in a 
bank of discount it is a matter of debtor 
and creditor. 


Leading Cases 





Relation of Bank to Depositor 


MaAssACHUSETTS 


General Deposit—A pplication of De- 
posit—Insolvency—Jan. 4, 1917 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
LAIGHTON ET AL, VS. BROOKLINE TRUST CO. 


Funds on general deposit in a bank are 
its absolute property, the relation between 
the parties being that of debtor and cred- 
itor. 

A bank is ordinarily entitled to apply the 
balance on an account due the depositor 
to the satisfaction of a debt due from him 
to the bank. 

Where a depositor died leaving an insol- 
vent estate, the bank can apply the balance 
of the deposit as it existed at the depositor’s 
death toward debts due from him to the 
bank. (114 N. W. Rep.) 


Action by William B. Laighton and 
others, executors, against the Brookline 
Trust Company, upon an agreed state- 
ment of facts. Ruling for plaintiffs, 
and case reported for determination by 
the Supreme Judicial Court. Entry of 
judgment for plaintiffs ordered. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Crosby, J. The plaintiffs are execu- 
tors of the estate of James A. Laigh- 
ton, who deceased on’ August 25, 1912. 
Upon that date he had a deposit with 
the defendant of $1,372.90, which de- 
posit, after deducting $18.40 interest 
due the defendant, amounted to $1,- 
354.50. At that time the testator owed 
the defendant four promissory notes, 
none of which were due or payable. 

The plaintiffs, upon their appoint- 
ment, instead of taking over the ac- 
count, or opening a new account, as 
properly they should have done, made 
from time to time deposits to this ac- 
count of funds belonging to the estate. 
On or about October 2, 1913, the plain- 
tiffs wrote the defendant that the estate 
might prove insolvent, and on October 
11 the defendant charged the amount 
of the notes with interest due thereon 
against the account, and notified the 
plaintiffs of its action by letter dated 
October 16, 1913. The estate is in- 
solvent and has been so represented in 
the probate court by the executors. The 
question is, whether the defendant can 
apply the deposit to payment of the 
notes due it, and, if so, to what amount? 

The plaintiffs contend that, as the 
estate is insolvent, no part of the ac- 
count ¢an be applied to payment of 
the notes. 

It is the contention of the defendant 
that it is entitled to apply so much of 
the account as is necessary to pay the 
notes, and that it is liable to the plain- 
tiffs in this action only for the balance 
of the account. 

It is well settled that funds on gen- 
eral deposit in a bank are the absolute 
property of the bank, that the relation 
between the parties is that of debtor 
and creditor, and that the bank is en- 
titled to apply the balance of the ac- 
count due the depositor to the satisfac- 
tion of the debt due the bank. Na- 
tionnl Mahaiwie Bank vs. Peck, 127 
Mass. 298, 301. 

It is equally well settled that ordina- 
tily » bank has a right to apply a de- 


posit toward the payment of its claims 
against the depositor although the lat- 
ter or his estate is insolvent. Furber 
vs. Dane, 203 Mass. 108; Wiley vs. 
Bunker Hill Nat. Bank, 183 Mass.; 
Clark vs. Northampton Nat. Bank, 160 
Mass. 26; Boyden vs. Mass. Life Ins. 
Co., 153 Mass. 544; Demmon vs. Boyls- 
ton Bank, 5 Cush. 194. 

We are of opinion that the defendant 
is entitled to apply the balance of the 
deposit as it existed at the date of the 
death of the testator. 

In an action by or against an execu- 
tor or administrator the statute (R. L. 
c. 174, § 6) permits a defendant to set 
off a claim due to or from the testator 
or intestate, and the remaining question 
is, whether the amounts deposited by 
the plaintiffs after the testator’s decease 
can also be set off in payment of the 
defendant's claim. The statute is doubt- 
less remedial in its nature and is to be 
given a broad and liberal construction. 
Still we are of opinion that it ought not 
to be so interpreted as to allow to set- 
off of that part of the account which 
has been deposited by the plaintiffs of 
moneys belonging to the estate. We 
think that the right to set-off is limited 
to the balance of the deposit as it ex- 
isted at the time of the testator’s death. 
It could not successfully be contended 
that, if upon the appointment of the 
plaintiffs as executors, they had opened 
a new account and made deposits 
therein, such account could have been 
set off against the defendant’s demand. 
The funds of the estate deposited by 
the plaintiffs did not belong to the ac- 
count standing in the name of the de- 
positor, nor could they properly be 
credited to his account after his de- 
cease. Accordingly they are to be 
treated as if deposited in the name of 
the plaintiffs in their representative ca- 
pacity. ‘The deposits made by the plain- 
tiffs stood upon an entirely different 
footing than did that part of the account 
which existed at the date of the testa- 
tor’s death. As to the account as it 
then stood, the right of the defendant 
to set off was unimpaired notwithstand- 
ing his death. 
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We are of opinion that the judge of 
the superior court correctly ruled that 
the defendant’s right to set-off was lim- 
ited to the amount of the deposit at the 
date of the testator’s death and could not 
include the amounts added thereto by 
the executors. To hold otherwise would 
permit the defendant to obtain an in- 
equitable preference which would be 
unjust to other creditors. It follows 
that judgment should be entered for 
the plaintiffs in the sum of $1,907.32, 
in accordance with the finding made by 
the judge, with interest. 

So ordered. 

114 N. W. Rep. 671. 
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Note Executed and Delivered 
on Sunday 


Iowa. 


Good Consideration—Ratification. 
Supreme Court of lowa, December 16, 1916. 
GOOCH VS. GOOCH, 


Under the Sunday Law, Code, section 5040, 
a Sunday contract is good unless challenged 
for invalidity because in violation of the law. 

A past consideration or a moral obligation 
to pay one for services which he has ren- 
dered without expectation of payment there- 
for is not a valuable consideration for the 
transfer of a note. 

The transfer of a note on consideration of 
love and affection between relatives is good 
and vests title in the assigne. 

A note executed on Sunday, but dated on a 
week day, is enforceable in the hands of an 
innocent transferee after maturity for good 
but not valuable consideration, since the 
transferee was not in pari delicto with either 
of the parties, and to permit the maker to 
defeat the note in the hands of the innocent 
holder would allow him to take advantage of 
his own wrong. 

A note executed on Sunday may be rati- 
fied on a week day, without any new consid- 
eration, by payment upon the obligation or 
any distinct recognition thereof. 


Action at law upon a promissory note 
made and executed by defendant to one 
T. J. Gooch, and by the latter assigned 
to plaintiff. 


The defense was that the 





note was executed and delivered on Sun- 
day. The case was tried to the court, 
without a jury, resulting in a judgment 
dismissing the petition. Plaintiff ap- 
peals. Reversed and remanded. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Deemer, J. The action is bottomed 
upon a note for $1,000 due one month 
after date. It is dated October 19, 
1912, and bore interest at the rate of 
eight per cent. The defense is that al- 
though the note bears a secular date it 
was in fact executed and delivered on 
Sunday the 20th of October, 1912. 

The defendants also averred that the 
note was transferred to the plaintiff 
after maturity without any consideration 
passing from the assignee to the assignor 
thereof. Plaintiff in reply pleaded that 
the note in suit with another was given 
in renewal of certain other notes there- 
tofore executed by the makers for money 
borrowed by them; that the payee did 
not know the note was executed on Sun- 
day; that it bore a secular date; and 
that he assumed it was made on the date 
it bore. He also pleaded that the note 
was transferred to him after maturity, 
both for a good and valuable considera- 
tion, and that thereafter and on a week 
day the defendants admitted the execu- 
tion of the note and ratified the same. 
It was on these issues the case was tried, 
resulting in a judgment dismissing the 
petition at plaintiff’s costs. 

The trial court found that the note 
was executed on Sunday which the origi- 
nal payee knew, or must have known, 
and that it was transferred to plaintiff 
after maturity without any valuable con- 
sideration then passing from plaintiff to 
the original payee. The truth about this 
is that there was no consideration which 
passed at the time of the assignment, 
but the note was transferred by the 
original payee to the plaintiff, who is his 
grandson, first, because of the grand- 
father’s recognition of labor performed 
for him by the assignee upon a farm 
while he was a mere boy, and, second, 
because he had given each and all of his 
other grandchildren something, and he 
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wished to equalize the matter by giving 
plaintiff the note. 

Plaintiff knew nothing regarding the 
date of the execution of the note, and 
did not know it was executed and deliv- 
ered on Sunday. This note and another 
for $500 were executed in renewal of 
other notes made by the makers of the 
note in suit for money borrowed of the 
payee, and the old notes were surren- 
dered to the makers. 

On the issue of ratification, plaintiff 
showed that defendant E. E. Gooch and 
his wife, L. C., in giving their assess- 
ments for the years 1914 and 1915, 
stated that they had moneys and credits 
in the year 1914, $2,000 money in the 
bank, and that they owed T. J. Gooch 
the sum of $1,500 on notes, and that 
E. E. Gooch had $2,500 in money in 
the bank in the year 1911, and that they 
owed T. J. Gooch on notes $1,600. The 
$1,500 in notes to T. J. Gooch is said to 
be the one in suit, and the other $500 
one executed at the same time, and the 
$1,600 is said to be made up of these 
same two notes, and also an annuity of 
$100 they had agreed to pay to T. J. 
Gooch, their father. 

These are the facts as shown by the 
record, and the first question which 
arises is: Should plaintiff be defeated 
because the note was executed on Sun- 
day At common law the fact that a 
note or other contract was executed on 
Sunday was no defense to an action on 
the instrument. If that fact be a de- 
fense it is because of our Sunday law. 
The statute on that subject, so far as 
material, reads, as follows: 

“If any person be found on the first 
day of the week, commonly called Sun- 
day, engaged in carrying firearms, danc- 
ing, hunting, shooting, horse racing, or 
in any manner disturbing a worshipping 
assembly or private family, or in buy- 
ing or selling property of any kind, or 
in any labor except that of necessity or 
charity, he shall be fined not more than 
five nor less than one dollar, and be im- 
prisoned in the county jail until the fine, 
with costs of prosecution, shall be paid.” 
Seciron 5040. 

lie making of a note or contract on 

inv is held to be a violation of this 
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act. Sayre vs. Wheeler, 31 Iowa, 112, 
Id., 32 Iowa, 559; Pike vs. King, 16 
Iowa, 49. In some of the cases it is 
said that a note executed on Sunday is 
void; but it is manifect from our later 
decisions that it was not the purpose to 
hold it void, but simply voidable. That 
is to say, a Sunday contract is good, un- 
less challenged for invalidity because 
made in violation of the Sunday law, 
and it may be ratified on a secular day 
by a payment on the note or new prom- 
ise to perform or something equivalent 
thereto. McIntosh vs. Lee, 57 Iowa, 
356; Russell vs. Murdock, 79 Iowa, 101, 
44 N. W. 237; Collins vs. Collins, 139 
Iowa, 703. Again, it is the almost uni- 
versal holding of the courts that while 
a negotiable note may as between the 
parties be avoided if made on Sunday, 
yet if it appears on its face to have 
been made on a secular day and is trans- 
ferred in good faith, for value before 
maturity to one having no knowledge of 
any infirmity therein, the transferee 
may enforce the same, although made on 
Sunday. Clinton Nat. Bank vs. Graves, 
48 Iowa, 228; Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments, section 70, and cases cited. 
among them Cranson vs. Goss, 107 
Mass. 439; Knox vs. Clifford, 38 Wis. 
651. 

We have also held that such a defense 
cannot be interposed if the transfer be 
made after maturity if the note itself 
bears a secular date. Leightman vs. Ka- 
detska, 58 Iowa, 676; Johns vs. Bailey, 
45 Iowa, 241. In the Leightman Case, 
supra, it was said: 

“The defendant, Ludwig, insists that 
as the note was transferred to the plain- 
tiff after maturity, he took it subject 
to any defense which the defendant 
might have set up, if it had not been 
transferred, and an action had been 
brought thereon by the payee. That the 
defendant may, in such case, set up any 
equity which existed in his favor, as 
against the payee is, of course, not to be 
denied. But the defendant's difficulty is, 
that he does not show that any equity 
existed in his favor as against the payee. 
The rule which would have allowed the 
defendant to defeat the action if it had 
been brought by the payee is not based 
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upon such idea. The point presented in 
this case was expressly ruled in Johns 
vs. Bailey, 45 Iowa, 241. It is only 
against a person in equal fault that a de- 
fendant can be allowed to allege his own 
turpitude.” 

It is true that in that case the note 
was transferred after maturity for value 
which we suppose means that there was 
a present valuable consideration. The 
instant case differs from that only in 
the fact that no present consideration 
passed for the transfer to the plaintiff. 
It cannot be said that the indorsement 
to plaintiff was upon a valuable consid- 
eration or for value. The consideration 
was what has been called a past one, or 
a moral obligation to pay the plaintiff 
for services which he rendered the as- 
signor of the note, there being no ex- 
pectation on the part of either at the 
time the services were made that pay- 
ment should be made therefor. Under 
the law, neither amounts to a valuable 
consideration. Allen vs. Bryson, 67 
Iowa, 591. But the consideration was 


a good one that is based upon love and 


affection which the father, the indorser, 
had for his grandson, the indorsee, and 
the assignment was good and vested the 
title to the note in the assignee. This 
would be true even if the transaction 
amounted to a gift. Whether or not 
such an assignee takes a note in fact ex- 
ecuted on Sunday, but apparently made 
and delivered on a secular day, subject 
to the defense that it was executed and 
delivered on Sunday, depends upon the 
rationale of the rule which perinits re- 
covery upon a contract in fact made and 
delivered in violation of the statute 
which we have quoted. This appears 
from the following quotation from Johns 
vs. Bailey, 45 Iowa, 241: 

“It has been repeatedly held by this 
court that a contract executed on Sun- 
day, as between the parties, is of no ef- 
fect and will not be enforced by the 
courts of this state. The decisions are 
based upon the principle that contracts 
in violation of law are without binding 
force; the parties thereto, being in de- 
licto, can claim no rights under them. 
Secular employment is forbidden on 
Sunday by the laws of this state; con- 


tracts, therefore, cannot be entered into 
on that day without a violation of law, 
and cannot be enforced. The ground of 
the principle upon which such a contract 
is pronounced invalid is the violation of 
the law by the parties thereto. It is 
causa turpis. The parties to the con- 
tract are particeps criminis, and are in 
pari delicto; neither can enforce the con- 
tract, for both are violators of the law, 
A contract made on Sunday is not a nul- 
lity. If for labor which is performed on 
another day by one party, the other can- 
not set up its turpitude to defeat an ac- 
tion thereon against him. Mernwiths vs. 
Smith, 44 Geo. 541. It is not wholly 
inoperative for when executed no relief 
will be granted to either party. Myers 
vs. Meinrath, 101 Mass. 366. When 
such a contract is spoken of as being 
void, the language is understood to mean 
voidable; that is, it may be defeated— 
cannot be enforced by action. See Pike 
vs. King, 16 Iowa, 49; Adams vs. Gay, 
19 Vt. 358. We know no reason why a 
written contract made on Sunday may 
not be transferred by proper writing. 
Surely, such a transfer would be valid 
between the parties thereto. If the con- 
tract is not a nullity, it may be trans- 
ferred. When transferred, what are the 
rights of the parties? If the assignee 
took no part in the inception of the con- 
tract, and had no notice of its turpitude, 
he did not violate the law forbidding the 
execution of the instrument. He is not 
particeps criminis with the obligor. The 
rule, ex turpi causa non oritur actio, will 
avail to protect a wrongdoer against an 
innocent party whose rights have been 
acquired without notice of the violation 
of law. Quirk vs. Thomas, 6 Mich. 76. 
The courts will afford relief where par- 
ties to an illegal contract are not in pari 
delicto.  Schermerhorn vs. Talman, 14 
N. Y. 93; Tracy vs. Talmage [14 N. Y.] 
162; Quirk vs. Thomas, supra. In or- 
der to defeat a contract made on Sun- 
day, it must be shown that the party 
seeking to enforce it had some voluntary 
agency in consummating the contract on 
that day. Sargeant vs. Butts, 21 Vt. 
99. 

“In the case before us the plain- 
tiff caused the contract to be dated as 
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though it had been executed on a secular 
day. By this act the defendants may 
have been misled and induced to believe 
that the defense now made to the con- 
tract did not, in fact, exist. While giv- 
ing all the appearance of legality to his 
contract, plaintiff cannot set up its ille- 
gality to protect himself against the in- 
strument when in the hands of a good- 
faith holder without notice. He is es- 
topped to deny the validity of the in- 
strument when he by his own act has 
given it such character. See Knox vs. 
Clifford, 38 Wis. 651 [20 Am. Rep. 
28]; Cranson vs. Goss, 107 Mass. 439 
[9 Am. Rep. 45], and authorities cited. 
The foregoing views are not in conflict 
with any decision heretofore made by 
this court. They certainly accord with 
the rules of equity, and lead to a result 
approved by justice. Applying them to 
the case in hand, we hold that plaintiff 
cannot set up the execution of the con- 
tract on Sunday to defeat it in the hands 
of defendants who are good-faith pur- 
chasers for value and without notice of 
the illegality pleaded.” 


Much of this reasoning is borrowed 
from the leading case of Cranson vs. 
Goss, 107 Mass. 439, 9 Am. Rep. 45, 


opinion by Gray, J. In that opinion the 
court said: 

“The ground upon which courts have 
refused to maintain actions on contracts 
made in contravention of statutes for the 
observance of the Lord’s day is the ele- 
mentary principle that one who has him- 
self participated in a violation of law 
cannot be permitted to assert in a court 
of justice any right founded upon or 
growing out of the illegal transaction. 
The general principle was long ago 
stated by Lord Mansfield, with his usual 
completeness and felicity of expression: 
‘The objection that a contract is im- 
moral or illegal, as between the plaintiff 
and defendant, sounds at all times very 
ill in the mouth of the defendant. It 
is not for his sake, however, that the ob- 
jection is ever allowed; but it is founded 
on general principles of policy, which 
the defendant has the advantage of, con- 
trary to the real justice, as between him 
and the plaintiff; by accident, if I may 
so say. The principle of public policy 
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is this: “Ex dolo malo non oritur actio.” 
No court will lend its aid to a man who 
founds his cause of action upon an im- 
moral or an illegal act. If from the 
plaintiff's own statement or otherwise 
the cause of action appears to arise ex 
turpi causa, or the transgression of a 
positive law of this country, then the 
court says he has no right to be assisted. 
It is upon that ground the court goes; 
not for the sake of the defendant, but 
because they will not lend their aid to 
such a plaintiff. So if the plaintiff and 
defendant were to change sides, and the 
defendant were to bring his action 
against the plaintiff, the latter would 
then have the advantage of it, for when 
both are equally in fault, “potior est 
conditio defendentis.”’ Holman vs, 
Johnson, Cowp. 341, 343. * * * 
The law simply refuses to allow either 
party to invoke any aid from the court 
to give effect to an illegal transaction 
in which he has taken part. * * * 

“In the present case, it is agreed that 
the contract which was the consideration 
of the note in suit was made on Sunday, 
and that the note was made, signed, and 
fully delivered on Sunday to the original 
payee. Clearly therefore he could not 
have maintained an action upon it. But 
it is also agreed that the note bears date 
of a secular day, and that the plaintiff 
is a bona fide holder of the note, for a 
valuable consideration, and took it be- 
fore it became due, without notice of any 
defect, illegality, or other infirmity in 
the same. The plaintiff therefore, not 
having participated in any violation of 
the law, and having taken the note be- 
fore its maturity for good consideration 
and without notice of any illegality in its 
inception, may maintain an action there- 
on against the maker. To hold other- 
wise would be to allow the party, who 
alone had been guilty of a breach of the 
law, to set up his own illegal act as a 
defense to the suit of an innocent party. 
This view is supported by the judgments 
of all the courts, English and American, 
that have considered the question. And 
it is in accordance with the decisions of 
this court upon notes made in violation 
of other statutes, except those against 
usury and gaming, which last have often 
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contained peculiar provisions, and, as 
observed by Chief Justice Shaw, ‘de- 
clared that the note should be absolutely 
void to an intents and purposes, or, as is 
sometimes said, applied to the contract 
and not to the party.” 

Here, then, we have the reason for the 
rule as it has recently been reannounced 
and applied by us in Collins vs. Collins, 
139 Iowa, 703,117 N. W. 1089. Plaintiff 
in this action was not guilty of the viola- 
tion of any statute, and he did not know 
that either of the parties to the instru- 
ment had violated any law in the execu- 
tion and delivery of the note. He was 
not in pari delicto with either of the 
parties, and to permit defendant to de- 
feat the note in the hands of an innocent 
holder would allow defendant to take 
advantage of his own wrong. 

This is no way offends against the 
general rule that an assignee has and 
can have no rights superior to those held 
by his assignor. Indeed, to the general 
rule thus announced there are many ex- 
ceptions. 

An assignee may have greater rights 
than his assignor because of an estoppel 
arising against the obligor or because 
for reasons of public policy, or other- 
wise, the debtor may take advantage of 
a defense against his original creditor 
which he cannot interpose against an as- 
signee of that creditor. This case, as 
also the Johns Case, supra, from which 
we have quoted, are illustrations of that 
rule, or rather exceptions to the general 
one. There is another general rule 
which must often be applied, and that 
is, generally speaking, no one may take 
advantage of his own wrong or moral 
turpitude. Our Sunday statute does not 
declare transactions had on Sunday void 
or expressly sav that they are invalid. 

The invalidity arises because a pen- 
alty is imposed for doing the prohibited 
act, and neither party to the act may 
recover because of his own turpitude. 
An assignee of such a contract has been 
guilty of no wrong, and he does not even 
know that a wrong has been perpe- 
trated; hence there is no reason why he 
should be punished or prevented from 
enforcing the note. As said by Gray, 
J., in the Massachusetts case, from 
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which we have quoted, to allow the 
maker of the note to plead the violatiou 
of a Sunday statute against one who had 
no part in the violation thereof, is to rec. 
ognize the right of a party to take ad- 
vantage of his own wrong, a thing which 
the law abhors. We are satisfied with- 
out previous decisions on this question, 
and it follows that a defendant cannot 
rely upon the defense that the note was 
executed on Sunday. A note executed 
on Sunday may be ratified on a week 
day, and this ratification need not be 
supported by a new consideration. Pay. 
ment upon the obligation or any distinct 
recognition thereof on a secular day is a 
sufficient ratification of the note to vali- 
date it. We need not determine whether 
there has been such a ratification as to 
validate the note. There is so much 
doubt about it that we do not wish to 
make any pronouncement upon that 
proposition at present. Under the rules 
hitherto announced by us, the trial court 
seems to have been in error in finding 
for the defendants, and its judgment 
must be and it is reversed, and the cause 
is remanded for a judgment in accord 
with this opinion. 
Reversed and remanded. 
(160 N. W. Rep. 333.) 


& 


Power of Cashier 
KENTUCKY. 


As general law of agency applies be- 
tween cashier and his bank and third 
parties, whenever one deals with a cash- 
ier individually, such person is put on 
notice that cashier is not acting for 
bank. 

Where defendant bank’s cashier who 
had pledged his stock to plaintiff bank 
to secure individual loan converted the 
same after securing and surrendering it 
for reissue, held, that plaintiff could not 
invoke rule that defendant is charged 
with knowledge of its cashier of transac- 
tions within scope of the bank’s business, 
although required in another transac- 
tion. 

Where officer of a bank is personally 
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interested in a transaction to which bank 
is a party in interest, bank is not 
charged with knowledge acquired by of- 
ficer in regard to transaction as he will 
not be presumed to impart knowledge 
which is adverse to his own interest un- 
less officer acts for both banks or is sole 
representative of bank with which he 
deals.—Ohio Valley Banking and Trust 
Co. vs. Citizens Nat. Bank, 191 S. W. 


433, 
& 
Insolvency 


Soutu Dakota. 


Assets of insolvent bank become fund 
for payment of creditors, who must all 
be treated alike, unless there is some 
reason recognized by law entitling one 
to preference, a rule that applies to de- 
positors. 

Title to money deposited passes to 
bank, which becomes debtor of deposi- 
tor, and deposit constitutes part of as- 
sets of bank for distribution among 
creditors on insolvency, except in cases 
of deposit for return, special deposit, or 
wrongful deposit. 

City treasurer may deposit city’s 
funds in bank, subject to check, giving 
rise to relation of debtor and creditor 
between bank and city, so that, when 
bank became insolvent, city was not en- 
titled to preference over other creditors 
for its deposit—City of Sturgis vs. 
Meade County Bank, 161 N. W. 327. 


& 


Collections 
CALIFORNIA. 


Where the payee of a genuine check 
indorsed it to his bank for collection, 
and the bank in turn, instead of cashing 
it, deposited it in the bank upon which 
it is drawn, there being no fraud, the 
drawer is relieved from liability, even 
though the drawee is insolvent, as the 
siving of credit on deposit will be 
treated as payment, though the drawer 
knows that this is the usual way in 
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which his checks are disposed of.—Utah 
Const. Co. vs. Western Pac. Ry. Co., 162 
P. 631. 

a 


Without Recourse 


TEXas. 


A holder of notes indorsed without re- 
course cannot recover against his in- 
dorser on the notes, though he was in- 
duced by fraud to purchase them, but 
his remedy is by rescission of the con- 
tract and recovery of the price or by ac- 
tion for damages for fraud.—Doolen vs. 
Hulsey, 192 S. W. 364. 


on 
Payment in Error 


Soutu Caro.ina. 


Where plaintiff bank mistook the cer- 
tificate number of a draft for the amount 
and overpaid defendant, it was the lat- 
ter’s duty to give notice of the mistake 
as soon as he discovered it, and refusal 
to return it after demand was a conver- 
sion and fraud upon the bank.—Bank of 
Williston vs. Alderman, 91 S. E. 296. 


& 


Acceptance by Wire 


Missovur1. 


Under Rev. St. 1909, section 10102, a 
telegram sent by drawee of drafts read- 
ing “cannot certify by wire, account 
amply good now,” held not an accept- 
ance of drafts, and, upon receipt of no- 
tice that drawer, had made an assign- 
ment for creditors, drawee properly de- 
clined to honor paper.—Carmichael vs. 
Tishomingo Banking Co., 191 S. W. 


1043. 
& 
Merger 


KENTUCKY. 


Where a savings bank purchased the 
majority of the stock in a national bank 
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and had its directors and principal offi- 
cers made the directors and principal 
officers of the national bank, the two 
banks were not thereby merged.—Ken- 
tucky Title Sav. Bank and Trust Co. vs. 
Day, 191 S. W. 886. 


& 
Special Deposit 


A bank may not apply to the payment 
of a debt a deposit made for a known 
special purpose, or under a particular 
agreement that it could be drawn for 
specified purposes. 

By its acceptance of a special deposit, 
a bank impliedly binds itself not to set 
off, against such depositor, a debt due 
from the depositor.—Lutz vs. Williams, 
91 S. FE. 460. 


& 
Altered Instrument 


ARKANSAS. 


Under Negotiable Instruments Act, 
section 124, alteration of check after de- 
livery without knowledge or consent of 
maker, so as to leave no sign of altera- 
tion ordinarily observable, avoids check 
as to drawer, even in hands of innocent 
holder before maturity.—Arnold vs. 
Wood, 191 S. W. 960. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Holder for value of an instrument 
which has been materially altered, but 
to which alteration he was not a party, 
may enforce payment according to its 
original terms.—Conqueror Trust Co. 
vs. Simmon, 162 P. 1098. 


& 


Payment of Note 


ARKANSAS, 


Where note is found in possession of 
maker at time of her death, there is pre- 
sumption it has been paid.—Finney vs. 
Rollins, 192 S. W. 210. 
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Refusal to Grant Charter 
NEBRASKA, 


Rev. St. 1913, section 295, relating to 
banks and banking, does not justify 
banking board’s refusal of bank charter, 
where opposed stockholders have paid 
in the banking capital and possess quali- 
fication required by statutes and have 
fully complied with the law. 

The state banking board’s rules as to 
the granting of charters to proposed new 
banks, if in contravention of statute, are 
void.—State vs. Morehead, 161 N. W. 
569. 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub- 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





Payment of Order After 
Death 


Montpelier, Vt. 
Editor BanKkers MaGazine: 

Sir—There seems to be a difference of 
opinion among the banks in this vicinity in 
regard to payment of an order after death, 
and we would like to submit the following 
for your advice: 

A gives B an order for $1,000 upon his 
savings book, payable on demand. The bank 
book and order are duly turned over to B 
by A, but B does not advise the bank that 
he holds such an order. A dies before the 
book and order are so presented and we 
would like to inquire whether in your opin- 
ion it is necessary to present the order to 
A’s estate, or whether the bank would be 
justified in paying same upon demand. 

Yours truly, 
TREASURER. 


Answer: Our judgment is that such 
a transaction would be construed as a 
gift, but in order to establish the facts 
litigation might be necessary. The death 
of the owner of the book does not oper- 
ate to revoke the order as is the case 
where a check is presented after the 
death of the drawer. The essential ele- 
ments of a gift are here present: name- 
ly. the intent on the part of the donor to 
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give; the delivery of the thing given to 
the donee in pursuance of such intent, 
and on the part of the donee acceptance. 
Beaver vs. Beaver, 117 New York 421. 
If, on the other hand, the gift was made 
in contemplation of death, and the owner 
died of the disease then existing, it 
would be construed as a perfectly valid 
gift causa mortis. If the intent of A 
was simply to make B agent to make the 
collection, it would alter the situation. 
The whole question hinges on the intent 
of the donor, and if it cannot be shown 
that it was intended to make the gift, 
the bank would not be justified in pay- 
ing; but if the bank should decide to 
honor the order, it could be safeguarded 
by requiring an indemnity bond from B 
to protect it from the claim of the estate. 
There are numerous cases resulting from 
such transactions. There are usually 
two claimants for the amount, the estate 
holding that no gift was made, and the 
holder of the book claiming as a gift. 
You will find the following case to bear 
on the subject. In McGuire vs. Mur- 
phy, 107 App. Div., N. Y. 104, the de- 
positor gave his book and an order for 
the full amount. The depositor died five 


my 
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days later. On the day the depositor 
died, the bank issued a new book in 
place of the old one. The estate claimed 
the money. The transfer was held good, 
the court saying: 


“The rules applicable to checks are 
not pertinent, for the transaction was 
one peculiar to a savings bank depositor. 
The method of the transfer was by de- 
livery of the passbook and order direct- 
ing the bank to pay. We think this sym- 
bolic delivery of the deposit evidenced 
by the passbook, with the order, trans- 
ferred irrevocably the fund to the trans- 
feree. It can be sustained as a gift as 
effectively as if the money had been paid 
over to Mrs. La Fleur. The transaction 
is unimpeached, and the delivery was the 
best of which the fund was capable un- 
less the money itself had been with- 
drawn from the savings bank and hand- 
ed to the donee, which would have been: 
unusual, especially in the transfer of 
money on deposit in a bank of that char- 
acter.” 

The money should be demanded of the 
bank and bond furnished if required to 
protect the bank against the adverse 
claim of the estate. 


What Peace Means to the Steel Trade 


A FTER-THE-WAR conditions in 

the steel trade are summarized and 
explained in an attractive pamphlet just 
issued by the American Steel Export 
Company of New York. The pamphlet 
is entitled “What Peace Means to the 
Steel Trade,” and is written by Samuel 
Armstrong Benner, general manager of 
sales of the American Steel Export 
Company. The text appeared originally 
as an article in the “Iron Trade Re- 
view” of April 19, 1917. 

Mr. Benner states that when peace 
comes and the present abnormal demand 
for steel for war purposes ceases, we 
may expect prices to recede to the nor- 
mal and the following conditions to 
prevail: 


1. Some demand from Europe itself 
for quick reconstruction purposes. This 
demand will not be proportionately 
great, nor for long. 


2. Further constructive work in the 
United States. 


3. Replenishment of stocks every- 
where. 


4. Abnormal constructive activity in 
Europe, and the non-producing markets, 
to make up for lost time. 


Readers of Tur Bankers MaGazine 
interested in receiving copies of this 
pamphlet may obtain them without 
charge by writing to the American Steel 
Export Company. 
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Thrift 





Address of WILLIAM J. COUSE, President Asbury Park Trust Com- 
pany, delivered at the Farm Boys’ Conference at Freehold, N. J., 
March 17, 1917, under the auspices of the Monmouth County 
Committee of the Rural Young Men’s Christian Association 





S a prelude I will give you a 
quotation from Henry Ward 


Beecher’s “Dream Culture”: 


“There is something in the owning 
of a piece of ground which affects me 
as did the old ruins in England. 

“IT am free to confess that the value 
of a farm is not chiefly in its crops of 
cereal grain, its orchards of fruit, and 
in its herds; but in those larger and 
more easily reaped harvests of asso- 
ciations, fancies and dreamy broodings 
which it begets. From boyhood I have 
associated classical civic virtues and old 
heroic integrity, with the soil. 

“No one who has peopled his young 
brain with the fancies of Grecian my- 
thology, but comes to feel a certain 
magical sanctity for the earth. 

“The very smell of fresh-turned earth 
brings up as many dreams and visions 
of the country as sandal-wood does of 
Oriental scenes, At any rate, I feel, in 
walking under these trees and about 
these slopes, something of that enchant- 
ment of the vague and mysterious 
glimpses of the past, which I once felt 
about the ruins of Kenilworth Castle.” 


A beautiful delineation of the happi- 
ness of ownership, is it not? How it 
stirs our emotions, and stimulates our 
desires for the joy of possession of 
something worth while—how it takes us 
out of the realm of commercialism and 
brings to us a keener appreciation of 
the finer side of life and quickens our 
sense of values! 

It furnishes a higher motive for striv- 
jing for possession than a mere accumu- 
lation of dollars, in a sordid spirit. 
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“Money mad” is a disease more blight- 
ing than paralysis. 


MANAGEMENT OF ONE’S OWN RESOURCES 


Thrift is defined as “care and pru 
dence in the management of one’s re- 
sources.” 

What are one’s personal resources? 

Health, 

Mental Capacity, 

Moral Fibre. 

These three are the primary resources 
that constitute our potentiality—our 
power to make our lives count in the 
highest degree. 

Thrift is not only saving pennies, but 
saving lives—not merely storing up dol- 
lars, but conserving health—not simply 
investing money in bond and mortgage, 
but investing personal service in build- 
ing manhood. 

We live in a country of tremendous 
resources, which in the past we have 
freely drawn on with little regard for 
the future. 

Our Federal and state governments 
understand the importance of conserv- 
ing our natural resources of mines, 
forests and soil. 

Through our agricultural departments 
coéperation is extended to the farmer 
in a practical way, so that by improved 
methods our soil is made to yield sub- 
stantial increase without exhausting 
fertility. 

We are understanding better the need 
of conserving our youth and training 
and developing them for a type of man- 
hood that counts for stability and power 
in State and Nation—a process that re- 
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quires care to produce the highest effi- 
ciency and at the same time preserve 
health, mental capacity and moral 
fibre. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is the best agency known for the 
conservation and training of boys and 
young men. 

It is a health building, character 
building, manhood building enterprise, 
operated under modern business meth- 
ods by trained specialists. It makes 
better students—so teachers tell us; it 
makes better farmers—so Prof. Agee 
tells us; it makes better clerks—so mer- 
chants tell us; it makes better and more 
conscientious employers—so employees 
tell us. 

A Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the right type is a force for good 
that cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. 

Individual responsibility is something 
we must face. What we will be de- 
pends on what we make up our minds 
to be, and how much we are willing 
to expend in effort. 

A worth-while achievement costs! 

Are we willing to pay the price? 

Thrift requires self-control. The cul- 
tivation of both means development of 
character. Making money is easy com- 
pared with saving it. 

The exercise of the will in the prac- 
tice of thrift promotes stability, and sta- 
bility is one of the solid planks needed 
to build a reputation. 

Micawber always appreciated the 
close relationship between thrift and 
happiness, but lost his grip because of a 
life of indulgence. 

With characteristic insight, but woe- 
ful hopelessness he expresses himself: 
“Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure nineteen-nineteen six, result 
happiness. Annual income _ twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
pounds ought and six, result misery. 
The blossom is blighted, the leaf is 
withered, the god of day goes down 
upon the weary scene and—and, in 
short, you are forever floored.” 

A little exercise of will power—a lit- 
tle sacrifice of passing pleasure—and 
soon the habit of thrift is formed. Once 
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acquired we readily forego the fleeting 
sensations of extravagance for perma- 
nent happiness. ; 

It is surprising, if you will systemat- 
ically set aside a portion of your earn- 
ings, how quickly your savings will grow 
to a substantial sum when earning inter- 
est 

When you have acccmulated a few 
hundred dollars you may prudently in- 
vest it at a higher rate; but be sure you 
are well advised so that your principal 
will be safe. 

We have been passing through a 
great educational campaign of thrift, in- 
augurated by the American Bankers 
Association through its Savings Bank 
Section. 

The campaign has been conducted 
systematically by organized coéperation 
with various agencies, including Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, in all 
parts of the United States. 

In 1816 was established the first sav- 
ings bank in the country. 

At that time there were only 246 
banks in the United States. The popu- 
lation was then 9,500,000. In four 
years ten savings banks were in opera- 
tion, having 8,635 depositors and with 
total deposits of $1,138,576. 

To-day there are over 27,000 banks 
and trust companies with total deposits 
of more than twenty-six billions of dol- 
lars; nearly all of them operating sav- 
ings departments. 

The practice of hoarding money 
which used to prevail years ago is prac- 
tically a thing of the past. 

People are familiar with the advan- 
tages of having a bank account and de- 
posit their funds where they will be 
safely cared for and also where they 
will be immediately available at any 
time. 

Our country has been very prosper- 
ous. We have tremendous natural re- 
sources, and the industry and enterprise 
of our people have created great wealth. 


THRIFT THE FIRST STEP TOWARD SUCCESS 
Thrift is the first step in a young 


man’s effort for success. 
It is not the first $1,000 you save 
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that will determine your capacity for 
success—it is the first few dollars you 
scrape together as a nest egg for the 
larger amount. 


“Many a mickle makes a muckle.” 


There are so many pleasant ways to 
spend money that it requires strong 
will power to resist the temptation. 
There is a certain exhiliration in spend- 
ing. We cater to our desires. We want 
to keep up appearances—a nickel or a 
dime here and there for trifles soon 
amounts in the aggregate to a substan- 
tial sum, and we exhaust our income 
before we realize it without having set 
aside anything for a savings fund. Play- 
ing the part of “good fellow” is ex- 
pensive and counts for very little. You 
have the experience—the other fellow 
has your money. 

We are a nation of wasters. 


Our 


annual chewing gum bill is $12,000,000. 
Soft drinks alone cost us last year 
$120,000,000. 

But a waste of money, health and 
morals is represented in twenty-five and 


one-quarter billion individual cigarettes 
consumed last year—an increase of 
seven billions over the previous year. 
The government collected from the 
pockets of the thriftless, thirty-one and 
one-half millions of dollars in revenue 
on this business. This represents for 
each smoker an average of 1,100 con- 
sumed during 1916. 

Thriftlessness is a bad habit. We 
want what we want wken we want it, 
and that means often, when we cannot 
afford it. 

This is an age of high living under 
high pressure. We travel a fast pace. 
Walking is becoming obsolete—a trot- 
ting horse is too slow; we race in an 
automobile and long for an airship. The 
extravagance of the present day is ap- 
palling. 

We need to call a halt on reckless, 
spending. 

One does not need to be mean to be 
thrifty. 

One can practice economy and de- 
cency at the same time. Cut bad habits 
—they are costly. Don’t let the other 
fellow set a pace for you. Set your 
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own pace, and accommodate your gait to 
your pocketbook. 


VALUE OF FARM LIFE 


Farming to-day is a great business 
enterprise, requiring trained specialists. 
To-day the farmer is in the profession- 
al class. Young men on the farm are 
finding splendid opportunities for suc- 
cess. 

Many of our most successful men in 
all walks of life were born and reared 
on farms. 

Somehow country life puts into a man 
something that makes for a healthier 
body—a_ stronger character—greater 
perseverance—a more dependable con- 
science—in short, the good qualities are 
so firmly fixed that they wear better, 
and are better able to resist the pressure 
of the age. 

Mr. Vanderlip, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank; Mr. Vail, president 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; Judge Gary, and Mr. 
Schwab of steel fame, all began life as 
poor boys. 

Schwab started driving stakes at 
$1.50 per day. In fifteen years he was 
president of the largest steel corpora- 
tion in America, with an income of 
$3,000 a day. Schwab’s success did 
not begin or end with the fifteen year 
period. He laid the foundation for his 
success in his early days. His contin- 
uous advancement is due to hard work. 
“Doing things better than they have 
ever been done before,” is his motto. 

Be thrifty of your time. Time is as 
valuable as money. Spare time should 
be utilized in reading good books. 

I shall not attempt to suggest a com- 
prehensive list of books, but do com- 
mend to you first of all, the Bible; then 
may I urge you to read Emerson, Rus- 
kin, Drummond, VanDyke, Carlyle— 
authors that inspire and stir one to 
strive for higher ideals. 

I want particularly to call your at- 
tention to two small volumes by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick—“The Manhood of 
the Master,” and “The Meaning of 
Prayer.” They are the best in recent 
literature. One other—‘‘How to Live,” 
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by Fisher and Fisk—is a very practical 
treatise on the subject of individual 
hygiene. 


THE DUTY OF GIVING 


We must not go beyond a right sense 
of proportion in cultivating the habit 
of thrift, and get into the realm of 
miserliness. 

In promoting the right type of thrift 
we must cultivate the habit of judicious 
giving. We cannot always get, and neg- 
lect the duty of giving that goes with 
possession. After all we are but stew- 
ards, and God holds us responsible for 
not only how we make our money, but 
how we spend it. 

We cannot withhold God’s share and 
prosper. 

The infallible law of compensation 
will adjust matters if we fail in our 
responsibility. 

Ambition to succeed is laudable, and 
we will make advancement more sure by 
honorable methods than by impatiently 
trying short cuts along the line of sharp 
practices. It never pays to sacrifice 
principle for a dollar. Our souls are 
too valuable to gamble away. 

The fundamental principles of suc- 
cess are Character, Capacity, Capital 
and we may add Credit, for Credit is a 
priceless asset to the person who knows 
how to measure its worth and how to 
retain it. 

It requires years to build a reputation 
—it may be destroyed in a day. Guard 
it as your most valued possession— 
make your word as good as your bond. 

Christian character is not made by 
proclamation, but by daily living, and 
when we come in contact with one who 
possesses this quality, we instinctively 
sense the quiet power that comes only 
with right living and clean thinking. 

Ability to make money is not a test 
of true greatness. 

The real test is living a life of use- 
fulness and serving one’s fellows’ with 
honesty and sinceritv of purpose. 

Emerson says: “The reason why we 
feel one man’s presence, and do not feel 
another’s, is as simple as gravity. Truth 
is the summit of being. Justice is the 
application of it to affairs. All indi- 
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vidual natures stand in a scale, ac- 
cording to the purity of the elements 
in them. 

“All things exist in the man, tinged 
with the manners of his soul. 

“A healthy soul stands united with 
the just and true. 

“Thus men of character are the con- 
science of the society to which they be- 
long.” 

Make your name stand for something. 

Thoreau says: “It is pitiful when 
a man bears a name for convenience 
merely, who has earned neither name 
nor fame.” 


“Count that day lost whose low de- 
scending sun, 

Views from thy hand no worthy action 
done.” 


One does not need to wear a label 
to announce to the public the posses- 
sion of character. 

It cannot be counterfeited, and the 
person who has the real Christian type 
unconsciously makes an impression for 
good, that stands. 

I like this bit of wisdom from Chan- 
ning: “To every man who would rise 
in dignity as a man, be he rich or poor, 
ignorant or instructed, there is one es- 
sential condition, one effort, one pur- 
pose, without which not a step can be 
taken. He must resolutely purpose and 
labor to free himself from whatever he 
knows to be wrong in his motives and 


life.” 


Here’s a closing shot by Service: 
THE RECKONING 


It’s fine to have a blow-out in a fancy 
restaurant, 

With terrapin and canvas-back and all 
the wine you want; 

To enjoy the flowers and music, watch 
the pretty women pass, 

Smoke a choice cigar, and sip the 
wealthy water in your glass. 

It’s bully in a high-toned joint to eat 
and drink your fill, 

But it’s quite another matter when you 

Pay the bill. 
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It’s great to go out every night on fun 
or pleasure bent; 

To wear your glad rags always and to 
never save a cent; 

To drift along regardless, have a good 
time every trip; 

To hit the high spots sometimes, and 
to let your chances slip; 

To know you're acting foolish, yet to 
go on fooling still, 

Till Nature calls a show-down, and you 

Pay the bill. 
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Time has got a little bill—get wise 
while yet you may, 

For the debit side’s increasing in a most 
alarming way; 

The things you had no right to do, 
the things you should have done, 

They’re all put down; it’s up to you to 
pay for every one. 

So eat, drink, and be merry, have a 
good time if you will, 

But God help you when the time comes, 
and you 

Foot the bill. 


ay 


Spring Meeting of the Executive Council, A. B. A. 


HE Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association will hold 
its spring meeting at Briarcliff Lodge, 
Briarcliff Manor, New York, May 7, 8 
and 9. At the meeting matters which 
have developed since the convention last 
September will be taken up, as well as 
the regular business of the association. 
As heretofore, committee meetings 
will be held on Monday, May 7, and the 
other two days will be devoted to ses- 
sions of the Council. This year there 
is a new section—the State Bank Sec- 
tion—whose executive committee will be 
present to report to the Council on the 
progress that has been made since last 
fall in getting the state banks welded 
into a working organization. The na- 
tional bank, savings bank, trust com- 
pany, clearing-house, state secretaries 
and Institute sections will also have re- 
ports of more than ordinary interest. 
During the period of the meeting 
Briarcliff Lodge will be turned over to 
the exclusive use of the Executive Coun- 
cil. Accommodations will be available 
only for members of the Council, offi- 
cials, committees and such ex-presi- 


dents of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation as desire to attend. Owing to 
the steady increase in tle numerical 
strength of the Council and committees, 
the capacity of the lodge will undoubt- 
edly be taxed. 

On Monday, May 7, Frank A. Van- 
derlip, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, tenders a reception 
at his home, Beechwood, at Scarbor- 
ough, N. Y., to the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, all committees, ladies 
and guests from 4 to 6 p. m., to meet 
members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

On Monday evening a banquet will be 
tendered to the Council, sections and 
committees, bankers, guests and ladies, 
by Briarcliff Lodge and the association 
at 7:30 o’clock. Formal reception at 
7 p. m. 

On Tuesday, May 8, at 8:15 p. m., 
Mr. Vanderlip tenders to the members 
of the Executive Council, all commit- 
tees, ladies and guests, a private per- 
formance of “The Yellow Jacket” in the 
little theatre on his estate, known as 
Beechwood Playhouse. This will be 
followed by dancing. 
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International Banking and Finance 





Opportunities for American Enterprise and 
Investment in Russia 
By Dr. B. E. Suatzxy 


[Professor Boris E. Shatzky, of Petrograd, is now in the United States on the special 
mission of promoting and developing friendly economic and financial relations between 


the two countries. 


He believes absolutely in the permanence of the preent political 


régime in his country, and states most positively that Russia will never conclude a separate 
peace with Germany.—Editor Banxers Macazine. | 


Address delivered by Dr. B. E. 
Shatzky at a luncheon of the United 
States Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion on April 5th, 1917. 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen: 

I am glad to be here at a moment 
when the attention of the United States 
is, to a considerable degree, concen- 
trated on the big events in Russia. It 
would be quite difficult to understand 
Russia, Russia’s economic and cultural 
development, Russia’s national tasks 
confronting her at the present moment, 
if there were not such an _ interest, 
an interest which makes it easy to un- 
derstand things which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would probably require 
years of special study. But neither the 
interest nor the special attention to- 
wards Russia now prevalent in the 
United States are the only factors that 
make it possible for you to understand 
Russia and to sympathize with her. 
There is something else, there is a re- 
markable parallel between the present 
situation in Russia and the situation in 
the United States at the termination of 
the Civil War. 

Like Russia, the United States a lit- 
tle more than fifty years ago, was en- 
gaged in a great struggle for national 
existence, which had created a tre- 
mendous burden of war-debt, had re- 
sulted in a depreciation of currency and 
had been a serious drain on the nation’s 
resources. 

At the termination of the Civil War 


the outlook in this country was gloomy. 
Yet, within ten years from the estab- 
lishment of peace, this country had en- 
tered into a period of astounding indus- 
trial and commercial development and 
material prosperity. The burden of 
the war-debt had been forgotten in the 
increase in the national income, the 
great natural resources of the country 
had been opened up by the use of for- 
eign capital, transportation systems had’ 
been constructed, unifying the country 
and making possible its co-ordinated 
economic expansion—the United States 
had commenced a new era of economic 
development. 

To-day Russia is engaged in a strug- 
gle for national life. In carrying on 
the struggle Russia has also shouldered 
a great burden of war-debt; she, too, 
has encountered a tremendous drain 
upon her governmental finances and her 
industrial resources. But Russia, un- 
like the other belligerents, has behind 
her great undeveloped resources. Like 
the United States of fifty-two years 
ago, the drain of this war only empha- 
sizes the need of developing these re- 
sources. Such a development will in a 
comparatively short time eliminate the 
burden of the present war, will increase 
the national income and will open a 
new era of commercial and industrial 
expansion in Russia. 

In this development Russia, just like 
the United States of two generations 
ago, will need assistance to carry on 
the organization of her great resources 
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—Russia will require foreign capital, 
organizing and executive ability and to 
a large degree industrial equipment in 
many forms. 

The almost unlimited possibilities 
of Russia are recognized. No one can 
overlook the fact that out of the trials 
and sufferings of the present war there 
is emerging a new Russia. Russia 
offers the greatest and most favorable 
field for economic development in the 
world to-day. The important question 
is—will the United States and its busi- 
ness interests have the intelligence and 
wisdom to assist Russia in her new de- 
velopment and thereby to share in the 
great rewards? 

At the outset it can be fairly said that 
the United States has many distinct ad- 
vantages which should materially assist 
American business interests in making 
use of the present opportunities. 

To anyone who has studied the ques- 
ton it is evident that the economic prob- 
lems which must be solved in Russia are 
the same problems which during the last 
fifty years the business interests of this 
country have successfully solved. Russia 
like the United States has an immense 
land area suitable for every kind of ag- 
ricultural production and stocked with 
mineral resources. 

The important problem in the indus- 
trial development of such a country is 
distinctly a problem of transportation; 
with a proper railroad development 
everything is possible, without it—noth- 
ing can be done. American enterprise 
constructed the first railroad lines in 
Russia, and surely there is no people 
so familiar with the needs and problems 
of railroad transportation on a large 
scale as the American. Similarly, the 
problems connected with the organiza- 
tion of the Russian mining industry, of 
Russia’s vast timber industry, her iron 
and steel industry and her agricultural 
development are all problems familiar 
to the American engineer. The similar. 
ity of the problems to be solved makes 
Russia a particularly appealing field to 
American business and should prove to 
be a great asset in the development of 
¢odperation between the two countries. 
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The United States has the added ad- 
vantage of being in a position to fur- 
nish Russia with capital which will be 
an essential part of the Russian econom- 
ic expansion. The present war has cre- 
ated startling changes in the position of 
the United States as a creditor nation. 
English, French and other foreign capi- 
tal will be in great demand for the re- 
construction which will be necessary at 
home and on the continent of Europe, 
and the United States is probably in a 
better position to furnish Russia with 
the large amount of capital which will 
be required than any other country. 

With these advantages the question of 
the share which this country will have 
in the development of Russia is distinct- 
ly up to the American business inter- 
ests. The American business firms must 
recognize the necessity of adapting their 
policies to Russian conditions and to ac- 
custom themselves to Russian trade pro- 
cedure and must be willing to go half- 
way in their efforts to serve Russian in- 
terests. International trade relation- 
ships are built up upon mutual codpera- 
tion and mutual service. The United 
States needs Russia fully as much as 
Russia needs the United States. Russia, 
naturally, desires to develop her own 
resources and her own industries. This 
fact should be recognized, and Ameri- 
can capital invested in Russian enter- 
prise will prove the most effective mis- 
sionary in the development of American 
trade. If American capital and Ameri- 
can enterprise codperate together to 
assist Russia in her desire to develop 
her own resources, then American busi- 
ness interests can be assured that their 
share in Russian trade and in Russia’s 
great economic development will be in- 
deed great. 

In conclusion I would like to say that 
I have just come back from Washington 
and that I was deeply moved by friend- 
ly sentiments towards Russia that are 
now prevalent everywhere. I have al- 
ways been a believer in friendship be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 
The last days have transformed what 
has heretofore been a mere dream into 
a most concrete reality. 
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The Banking Development of the Argentine 
Republic 


HE banking development of a 

country bears close relation to 

its general economic growth, and 
often acts as a powerful stimulus to its 
business activities. This is especially 
true of the Argentine Republic. Gifted 
by nature with abundant sources of po- 
tential wealth, the only requisites to 
render them productive were labor and 
capital. Immigration in constantly in- 
creasing numbers supplied the former 
and investments of foreign capital on 


an ever growing scale furnished the 
latter. Since 1857 about 5,000,000 im- 


migrants arrived, the vast majority be- 
coming permanent residents. On the 
other hand, foreign capital flowed in and 
at present amounts to about $3,000,- 
900,000 gold. The extent to which 


ihese elements have contributed to the 
‘ational economic evolution may be in- 
ferred from the high stage of develop- 





ment attained and the flourishing con- 
dition of the Republic. 

During the period of national for- 
mation, that is between 1810 and the 


early sixties, the banking activities 
consisted chiefly in issuing paper cur- 
rency and financing the governmental 


requirements. Commercial banking as 
such hardly existed on anything but a 
limited scale, deposit and discount op- 
erations being restricted by the rela- 
tively smaili business movement of those 
days. Private initiative had asserted 
itself on several occasions, but the na- 
tional and provincial authorities were 
at the time the dominating factors. For- 
eign banking institutions were few, yet 
investments of foreign capital gradually 
grew in importance. Impressed by the 
great latent wealth of the country and 
fully confident regarding its future de- 
velopment, British investors especially 
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had grasped from the very beginning 
the excellent opportunity afforded to 
foreign capital for highly remunerative 
placement. 

Loans to the Argentine Government 
was the shape at first taken by British 
investments (Baring Brothers & Co. 
loan, 1824); then came the stage of 
public works. Practically all important 
railroads and most of the street car and 
gas plants have been built with the aid 
of British capital. The aggregate in- 
vestments of Great Britain in the Ar- 
gentine now amount to about £300,- 
000,000. 

Other countries, amongst them Ger- 
many, I’rance, Belgium, Italy, Holland, 
and recently the United States, have 
followed the example of England. Ger- 
man capital has flowed particularly into 
trade, banking and industrial fields. 
The largest electric lighting plants are 
owned by German capitalists. On the 
other hand, French and Belgian capital 
has been invested especially in real 
estate, mortgages and general agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits. In ad- 
dition to national governmental, pro- 
vincial and municipal bonds, French 
and Belgian capitalists have shown a 
marked liking for cédulas (national real 
estate bonds bearing the triple guar- 
antee of the mortgaged properties, of the 
National Hypothecary Bank which is- 
sued them, and of the national Govern- 
ment). ‘These cédulas may now be ac- 
quired so as to yield between six and 
seven per cent. per annum. The meat- 
freezing industry and national govern- 
mental and municipal bonds constitute 
so far the chief lines of investment of 
United States capital. 


EARLY BANKING DEVELOPMENT 


The early banking development was 
confined almost exclusively to the op- 
erations of the Banco de Buenos Aires. 
Founded as a private enterprise, largely 
as a result of the initiative of British 
merchants, with a capital of 1.000,000 
fuertes (equivalent to about $1.000,000 
U. S. gold) and a note-issuing privilege 
for twenty vears, it commenced business 
on September 6, 1822. The first vear’s 
operations turned out very profitable 
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and a dividend of eighteen per cent. 
was declared in 1823. Too liberal a 
policy generally and an excessive note 
issue in particular soon impaired, how- 
ever, the stability of the enterprise. 
This circumstance, added to the political 
jealousy that its prestige aroused, 
caused its final absorption by the Banco 
Nacional de las Provincias Unidas del 
Rio de la Plata. 

This institution was established by 
the law of January 28, 1826, with a 
ten-year charter and a capital of 10,- 
000,000 fuertes (equivalent to about 
$10,000,000 United States gold), and 
for many years dominated the Argentine 
banking field. It financed the govern- 
ment’s needs and stimulated the gen- 
eral business development of the coun- 
try, albeit resorting liberally to the fa- 
miliar expedient of paper money issues. 
Upon the expiration of its charter, in 
1836, the dictator Rosas declared the 
institution to be dissolved, and created 
in its stead the Casa de Moneda, prac- 
tically the sole business of which con- 
sisted in issuing ever increasing quan- 
tities of inconvertible notes. In 1854 
it underwent a reorganization, being 
authorized thereafter to receive deposits 
at five per cent. per annum and to dis- 
count bills with two signatures at three- 
quarters per cent. monthly. In 1864 it 
became the Banco de la Provincia de 
Buenos Aires. 

Meanwhile several private banking 
institutions had been established, 
among these the firms of Maud & Com- 
pany, Wankliyvn & Company, J. de 
Carabasa, Banco de Hart, and Caprile 
& Picaso. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN BANKING 


The modern development of foreign 
banking in the Argentine may be re- 
garded as having begun in 1862, when 
the London and River Plate Bank was 
organized, primarily to provide local fa- 
cilities for expanding British activities. 
This institution commenced business in 
1863 with a capital of £500,000, of 
which only £200,000 had been paid in. 

In 1872 a governmental institution, 
known as the Banco Nacional, was 
founded and subsequently the b.nking 
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development proceeded at a steady pace 
until the enactment of the law of No- 
vember 5, 1887, when it was greatly 
accelerated. 

In the meantime Teutonic interests 
having grown considerably, it was 
cvemed advisable by German capitalists 
to establish a local institution. The 
Deutsche Uberseeische Bank, founded 
in Berlin with a capital of 10,000,000 
marks to operate in foreign lands, 
opened accordingly its first branch in 
Buenos Aires in 1887. During the same 
vear the Banco Espaiiol del Rio de la 
Plata began operations with a capital 
of $3,000,000 paper (about $1,275,000 
United States gold) .* 

The law of 1887, just referred to, re- 
sembles the United States Bank Act. It 
authorized any bank whose capital ex- 
ceeded $250,000 pesos paper to issue 
paper notes against an equivalent 
amount of internal bonds bearing four 
and one-half per cent. interest per an- 


*The value of the Argentine paper dollar 
has invariably been 44 cents gold since 1903. 


num, which the Government issued at 
eighty-five against payment in gold. 
Under this law one national, thirteen 
provincial and six private banks were 
incorporated, and placed in circulation 
close to $200,000,000 paper. A period 
of great inflation and wild-cat banking 
thus set in, culminating in the financial 
crash of 1890, when gold was quoted at 
a premium of 151 per cent. ($100 gold 
equalling $251 paper), reaching in 1891 
its highest quotation of 287 per cent. 
premium. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF ARGENTINA 


As a result of the sharp crisis most 
of the so-called “guaranteed banks” 
went out of existence and the field was 
cleared for sounder methods. The eco- 
nomic situation improved and banking 
development received a new impetus 
through the foundation by the Govern- 
ment of the Banco de la Nacién Argen- 
tina in 1891 as a result of the initiative 
of Argentina’s great statesman, Presi- 
dent Carlos Pellegrini, acting upon the 
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practical advice of the eminent finan- 
cier, Ernesto Tornquist, founder of the 
well-known banking firm of that name 
at Buenos Aires. 

The Banco de la Nacién Argentina 
was created with a capital of $50,000,- 
000 paper. The corresponding shares 
were offered for public subscription. 
Against a bond representing the whole 
issue the Caja de Conversion (Govern- 
mental Issuing Department) delivered 
to the newly-founded bank an equal sum 
in currency notes (without any real 
guarantee at that time) intended to be 
paid back if and when the public should 
subscribe the shares. Subscription 
turned out, however, a failure and the 
bank was practically working upon a 
debt until 1904, when its charter was 
reformed and the real character of a 
state bank given to it with the Argen- 
tine Nation’s full liability for its oper- 
ations. The capital of $50,000,000 pa- 
per was confirmed; not, however, as a 
debt to the Caja de Conversion, but as 
fully paid-in capital, as this department 
was ordered to cancel the debt as well 
as the bond representing the 500,000 
shares which it had received as guaran- 
tee. This reform shaped the institu- 
tion’s definite organization and future 
development to such a point that, after 
its capital had been increased to $100,- 
000,000 paper in 1909, it became the 
colossus that it now is. 

Though a governmental institution, 
the Banco de la Nacién Argentina is not 
allowed to loan to the Government more 
than twenty per cent. of its capital and 
reserve. It pays no dividends; fifty per 
cent. of its vearly profits are carried 
to the credit of capital account and 
fiftv per cent.—converted into gold—to 
reserve. In this manner the capital has 
increased rapidly and now amounts to 
$128,000,000 paper (gold $56.320,000) 
and the reserve fund to $14,565,000 
gold. The Banco de la Nacién Argen- 
tina carries on a distinctly commer- 
cial deposit and discount business. In 
December, 1916, its deposits amounted 
to $2,100,000 gold and $689,900,000 pa- 
per ($303,556,000 gold). There can be 
no question but that the institution has 
largely contributed to the stupendous 
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economic progress of the country dur- 
ing the last ten years. 


PRESENT BANKING CONDITIONS 


During the nineties only seven new 
commercial banks were established, but 
during the first decade of the twentieth 
century forty more were created. About 
thirty new commercial banks have been 
added since 1910. 

At present there are in the whole 
country ninety-two active commercial 
banks (exclusive of branches), consti- 
tuted thus: 


COR RIIONG oso scncc0cscesineces 65 
Partnerships 1 
SIND a gatins%.0.00000ewnnacun 12 
Profit-sharing 1 
ED as nletesntccesasanane 2 
i 10 
Mixed 


IN serie tocdipaces iii secs ai ncn cael 92 


Of these ten are owned by the na- 
tional and provincial governments, sev- 
enty are private national institutions, 
eleven private foreign, and one is part- 
ly owned by private parties and partly 
by the Government of the Province of 
Buenos Aires. 

The branches and agencies of these 
banks number 385 and are scattered 
throughout the fourteen provinces and 
ten territories of the Republic. 

The status regarding capital actually 
paid in is shown by the annexed fig- 
ures: 

Gold. 
70 private national institutions.$111,117,168 
11 private foreign institutions.. 34,957,588 
10 state institutions $1,792,497 
1 mixed (state and private)... 26,060,562 


Totals: 92 institutions. ....$253,927,815 


The scope of the operations of Ar- 
gentine banks is very broad, as not only 
ordinary commercial business, including 
foreign exchange, is transacted, but sav- 
ings accounts are carried and invest- 


ments placed. In this respect, as well 
as in others, Argentine banking legis- 
lation is most liberal and no govern- 
mental interference hampers the orderly 
course of fair and honest business. 
Credit is largely personal, and al- 
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though banking is carried on under com- 
petitive conditions, a prudent conserva- 
tism prevails. In fact, large cash re- 
serves are characteristic of Argentine 
banks. The figures below will illus- 
trate this point and at the same time 
convey an idea of the development in 
recent years of the operations of our 
chief commercial banks, including the 
Banco de la Nacién Argentina. 


MORTGAGE AND OTHER BANKS 


No sketch of Argentine banking 
would be complete without mentioning 
the very important part played by the 
national and foreign mortgage, con- 
struction and pension banks. There ex- 
ist in the country forty-one institutions 
of this kind in active business, of which 
twenty-seven are private national banks, 
thirteen foreign and one, i. e., the Banco 
Hipotecario Nacional, is owned by the 
Argentine Government. 

Of the active institutions just men- 
tioned, twenty-three (having twenty- 
five branches and fifty-seven agencies) 
are strictly mortgage banks. The real- 
ized capital of all these forty-one banks 
aggregates 672,187,276 paper (equiva- 
lent to $286,037,138 United States 
gold) of which 640.640,501 paper 
(equivalent to $272,612.978 United 
States gold) belongs to the twenty-three 
strictly mortgage institutions. 

The most important Argentine mort- 
gage institution is the Banco Hipote- 
eario Nacional, a Government owned 
organization founded in 1886. It grants, 
subject to the restrictions imposed by 
its charter, loans on real estate and de- 


Discounts and 
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Advice to Investors 


Purchase your securities through re- 
sponsible dealers who have proper facili- 
ties for investigations and a reputation 
to maintain for reliable advice. 


K. N. & K. are always posted on 
general market conditions, and their 
views are at the disposal of investors 
through their monthly review of 


“The Investment Situation” 
Write for pamphlet L-I 


Knauth-Nachod & Kuhne 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 


Equitable Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














livers ‘‘cédulas,” namely, mortgage 
bonds, to bearer, or an amount of cash 
equivalent to the value of the corre- 
sponding “cédulas,” as quoted on the 
Stock Exchange during the day that the 
transaction takes place. In other words, 
the Banco Hipotecario Nacional nego- 
tiates for its clients the bonds that it 
issues, whenever desired. 


“os 


Although “‘cédulas” bearing seven per 


Per Cent. of 
Reserve of 


Cash Reserve 
$109,384,000 
116,776,000 
121,968,000 
137,148,000 
148,852,000 
185,856,000 
214.280,000 
214,060,000 
235,400,000 
253,308,000 
228,096,000 
990,092,000 


Advances. 
—- —Gold—— —— 
$192,280,000 
261,052,000 
305,448,000 
336,204,000 
370,260,000 
461,604,000 
571,076,000 
643,852,000 
674,256,000 
677,952,000 
526,064,000 
546,568,000 


Deposits. Deposits. 
cc ccccc ccc es oGekts500,000 
savcccccecsse SO LIaOe 
errr Tr re 351,428,000 
PRPC RTew ee 344,652,000 
Coseereseoees 385,396,000 
509,124,000 
586,168,000 
604,912,000 
651,596,000 
643,940,000 
546,480,000 
646,404,000 


44,2 
38.4 
34.7 
39.8 
38.6 
40.8 
36.6 
35.4 
36.1 
39.3 
41.7 
44.9 
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Amortiza- 

Series Interest zation Issued 
A - 1% 1% $20,000,000 
B 7% 1% 15,000,000 
Cc 1% 1% 15,000,000 
D T% ] , 0 20,000,000 
E 7% 1% 20,000,000 
F 1% 1% 15,000,000 
G 7% 1% 10,000,000 
H 1% 1% 61,621,300 
I 6% 4% 2,539,900 
J 6% 1% 9,264,100 
K 5% 1% 70,165,000 
L 6% 1% 89,966,000 

CHA. 6% 1% 446,441,900 

2nd Law } 

Ist Series § 69% 1% 49,926,300 
9155 

Gd Series | 6% 1% 9,305,300 

$854,229,800 
A Gold 5% 1% 20,000,000 


cent. interest per annum were formerly 
issued, the rate may not now exceed six 
per cent. All cédulas are subject, 
moreover, to a yearly amortization of 
one per cent. Redemption is by pur- 
chase or tender below par, and by draw- 
ings when the value is at or above par. 
The nation guarantees the payment of 
interest and amortization. 

The Banco Hipotecario Nacional has 
been at all times very well managed, 
which circumstance has enabled it to 
weather almost unscathed the crises of 
1890 and 1913. The valuations are al- 
ways conservative and by its charter it 
may not loan (except in very special 
cases) more than fifty per cent. of the 
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Amount in 

Circulation 
Cancelled Redeemed Dec. 30, 1916. 
$19,749,900 $250,100 Si. a. 
13,912,400 1,087,600 = ...... 
14,120,250 879,750 .ecece 
17,166,100 92,833,900 ...... 
17,291,730 2,708,270 ...... 
13,072,600 1,927,400 = ....., 
8,598,100 1,401,900 §=§....., 
47,563,300 4,658,300 9,399,700 
2,148,000 OE eee 
6,003,100 917,300 2,343,700 
39,240,250 4,340,450 26,584,300 
34,782,800 5,010,150 50,143,050 
53,444,275 24,301,175 368,696,450 
1,088,425 2,275,800 46,562,075 
oe rae y eye 47,500 » 9257,800 
$288,181,230 $53,061,495 $512,987.075 
11,252,669 97,081 8,650,250 


estimated values of the properties. Cor- 
porations may not obtain over thirty 
per cent. of the valuations, and only 
twenty-five per cent. is loaned on places 
of amusement, such as theatres, music 
halls, ete. Loans to any one person or 
company may not exceed $500,000 
paper, nor are loans made under $1,000 
paper. 

The above table shows in detail the 
various issues of “cédulas” since the in- 
ception of the Banco Hipotecario 
Nacional. 

The remarkable success achieved by 
most of the foreign banks in the Argen- 
tine Republic constitutes an excellent 
exhibit of careful planning and adjust- 
ment. The history of Argentine bank- 
ing clearly shows that investments of 
capital on a fairly Jarge scale have in 
every instance preceded the establish- 
ment of the local foreign institutions. 
The first English bank in modern times 
was founded primarily to take care of 
British interests and to serve as a guide 
in future operations. The same applies 
to the German banks and in fact to all 
the institutions of other nationalities 
that have since been established: In 
more recent times also a United States 
bank has created a branch here, after a 
substantial investment of American 
capital had been made. 

The active efforts of the foreign 
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Nominal Capital , 
Paid-up Capital’ - 


Subscribea Capital 
Reserves. » ‘ 


or as desired. Favourable terms. 
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The Union Bank 17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 
Of Manchester, ix: sent crerine tm yma 


Reserve Capital ‘ 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


liz 


Head Office 


Liverpool Office 


45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


the district tributary to these two 
cities, and also West YorkKS#IRE; 
including SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKEN-HEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocupaLe, STOCKPOKT, HiALI- 
FAX (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
‘ $12,500,000 


° ; 2,750,000 


° __ 3,500,000 
° ° 6,250,000 
° 1,903,470 


. _ 8,153,470 
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banks to develop our international trade 
with their respective countries is a strik- 
ing feature of Argentine banking. It is 
forcefully realized that the greater the 
commercial intercourse the better the 
banking opportunities. A great deal 
has been accomplished by providing 
adequate facilities for financing foreign 
commerce, as well as by lending proper 
aid to local farmers, traders and manu- 
facturers. The policy of the foreign 
banks has been tactful. Neither have 
they attempted to impose arbitrary 
methods nor have they slavishly fol- 
lowed existing practices. Their aim was 
to adapt themselves thoroughly and by 
creating prosperity they benefited them- 
selves. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN BANKS 


The present European war affords 
to American bankers an opportunity for 
entering successfully the Argentine 
fie'd, such as has never before existed 
arn”? perhaps may never arise again, but 


United States bankers should follow 
along the lines that Argentine banking 
evolution points out. The most essen- 
tial things for United States bankers 
now to do are to increase as rapidly as 
possible the investments of American 
capital in Argentina and to help most 
efficiently United States manufacturers 
and business men to secure a firm foot- 
hold in our market. In this manner 
they will have laid a solid foundation 
upon which all their future activities 
in this territory must rest. 
Buenos Aires, March, 1917. 


& 


A Hand Clasp From Japan 


HAT there is solid basis for friend- 

ship between Japan and _ the 
United States was voiced in the follow- 
ing cablegram recently received by W. 
H. Williams, vice-president of Gaston, 
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Williams & Wigmore, New York, from 
Baron Shibusawa, sometimes popularly 
referred to as the “J. P. Morgan of 
Japan”: 

“Misrepresentations of Japan’s atti- 
tude may create temporary suspicion in 
your country, but time must reveal the 
truth that there has never been greater 
or more general desire in Japan for 
friendly relationship with your country 
than at present, and also the realization 
here of the high motives which actuate 
the dealings of the United States in 
present world-wide complications. We 
hope this friendly feeling on our part 
will in time become understood by your 
people, and suspicion will give place 
to confidence and trust. 

“Our recent economic expansion was 
publicly emphasized as essential to 
building up good relationship with the 
United States, our best customer, and 
with China, our second best, to bring- 
ing into closer economic relationship 
China, Japan and the United States, 
not with selfish exploitation of any one 
country, but with ultimate benefit to all 
three countries, which will not only re- 
sult in closer business relationships, but 
will help better understanding. In Ja- 
pan, we are ready to codperate to the 
extent of our possibilities. We have 
advocated the three-year doctrine of co- 
éperation, and will be glad to see its 
realization.” 
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Bank of Chosen 


‘THE Bank of Chosen whose head 

office is at Seoul, Chosen (Korea), 
reports that on account of increased 
business it has been found desirable to 
increase the capital from yen 10,000,- 
000 to yen 20,000,000. New branches 
have been opened in Manchuria, one at 
Harbin and the other at Yingkow. A 
branch has also been opened at Kobe, 
Japan. 

Mr. S. Minobe has been appointed 
governor of the bank in place of Mr. 
K. Shoda, who resigned to become Vice- 
Minister and later Minister of Finance 
of Japan. 

Speaking of the deposits and ad- 
vances for the last half-year of 1916, a 
report of the bank says: 

“The deposits at the end of the half- 
year, standing at yen 33,033,409 showed 
an increase of yen 9,203,544 over those 
at the end of the preceding half-year, 
and of yen 14,448,009 over those of a 
year ago. Bills discounted and other 
advances, amounting to yen 59,487,285, 
show an increase of yen 18,942,574 
over those at the end of the preceding 
half-year and of yen 16,624,784 over 
those of a year ago. So great an in- 
crease in both deposits and advances 
during a half-year has never been ex- 
perienced.” 

The trade of the country with Japan 
and other countries continues good and 
conditions generally prosperous. 


she 


ae 


Our Newly-Acquired Islands 


HE commercial value of the Virgin 
Islands, recently acquired by the 
United States by purchase from Den- 
mark, is interestingly described in an 
attractive pamphlet issued by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. 
The islands belong to the Virgin 
group discovered by Columbus in 1493 
and since then the inhabitants have been 
under Spanish, British, French and 
Danish rule. More than fifty islands 
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THE BANK OF CHOSEN 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government 


Head Office: Seoul, Korea 


Principal Branches: 


Toxyo, Osaka, Kose, Fusan, CuHemutro, 


Yorouama Specie Bank, Ltd., New York 
and San Francisco. 

Canapian Bank or Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. 








Subscribed Capital, 
Paid-up Capital, 


Pyoncyanc, Wonsan, Datren, MUuKDEN, 
Cuano-Cuun, Newcuwane, Harsin. 
Principal American Correspondents: 
Guaranty Trust Company or New York, 
Irvine Nationat Bank, New York. 
; Nationat City Bank or New York, 
on 


($.50—1 Yen) 


Yen 20,000,000 
Yen 12,500,000 

















are comprised in the group, but only 
three are of any material size—St. 
Croix, St. Thomas and St. John. The 
area of St. Croix is 84.25 square miles, 
of St. Thomas 28.25 square miles, and 
of St. John, 19.97 square miles. 

The temperature of the _ islands 
ranges between 65 and 92 degrees. 
There is a heavy annual rainfall, and 
hurricanes are not unusual. Although 
the towns are lacking in modern drain- 
age, the conditions as regards health are 
generally good. 

It is estimated that the present popu- 
lation of the islands is about 33,000. 
English is the prevailing language. 

The harbor of St. Thomas is well 
protected and offers fine facilities for 
both commercial and naval purposes. 

Sugar, cotton, bay rum, limes and 
molasses are leading products. 

As to banking, it is stated that the 
Colonial Bank, a branch of a British 
banking institution, which was founded 
in St. Thomas in 1836, was discontinued 
recently owing to lack of business. This 
left only the St. Thomas Savines Bank 
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Residence Section of Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands 
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Copyright. Brown & Dawson 
View of St. Thomas, showing City of Charlotte Amalie and Inner Harbor, ,Virgin_Islands 













and the National Bank of the Danish Thomas, and branches at Frederiksted 
West Indies, the latter with its main and Christiansted on St. Croix. 
office at Charlotte Amalie on St. The National Bank has the sole 
right to issue bank notes for use in the 
islands, $250,000 of them now being in 
circulation. It makes loans with real 
estate mortgages as security. The capi- 
tal is $1,000,000 and the reserve fund 
amounts to $15,089.72. This bank also 
furnishes credit information. The de- 
posits in the St. Thomas Savings Bank 
4 for the vear ended October 20, 1915, 
amounted to $13,323, and 1,644 ac- 
counts are carried. Credits on the 
island are said to be good and long 
credits have not been often desired by 
importers. 
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Proposed Joint Financing of 
China by Japan and 
United States 


PROPOSALS for joint financing of 

China have been made recently by 
Mr. Michigoshi Sugawara, former Jap- 
anese Vice-Minister of Finance. After 
Pees, Soe 2 aenere describing the present financial situa- 


— me ome a tion in China as being bad, and the in- 
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ability of that country to borrow, Mr. 
Sugawara says: 


“Railway construction and other in- 
dustrial operations have almost stopped 
since the war for lack of financial as- 
sistance from foreign countries. The 
only two nations which continue in a 
position to be able to furnish China 
with the needed funds are Japan and 
the United States. They had better go 
hand in hand in helping China and thus 
bring about a material friendship. 

“There are two sorts of loans to 
China, which relieve her financial dis- 
tress; the political, such as was the 
loan of the Five Power group of bank- 
ers, and industrial loans. Now Ger- 
many is out of the Five-Power group, 
and the attitude of the United States is 
in doubt. But in the matter of com- 
mercial or industrial loans any nation 
may do as it pleases. Now, if Japan 
and the United States each individually 
lent money to China, there might be a 
conflict in industrial policy between the 
two countries. It is my idea to avoid 
conflicts in industrial loans by joint 
financing. 

“Although no definite plans are as 
yet afoot, it is my hope that a financial 
company or corporation can be formed 
to supply capital from both countries, 
and thus secure harmony between Japan 
and the United States.” 
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The National City Bank of 
New York in Santo 
Domingo 


HE International Banking Cor- 
poration has acquired the estab- 
lished banking business of Santiago Mi- 
chelena in Santo Domingo, with head 
offices at Santo Domingo City and sev- 
eral branches and agencies in other 
parts of the island. This business has 
had a successful career of twenty-seven 
years under Senor Michelena and he 
will remain in the management, asso- 
ciated with J. L. Manning, late Treas- 
urer of the Insular Government of the 
Philippine Islands. The business was 
taken over by the International Bank- 
ing Corporation on April 2. Branches 
of the latter will be maintained at Santo 
Domingo, Macoris, Santo Pouerto and 
possibly other points. The Michelena 
Bank has been the depository for cus- 
toms revenues under the arrangement 
betwen the governments of Santo Do- 
mingo and the United States, and the 
International Banking Corporation will 
succeed to it in this capacity. Previous 
tu this acquisition the Corporation had 
three branches in Latin America, to- 
wit: at Panama, Colon and Medellin 
(Columbia). The International Bank- 
ing Corporation and its branches rep- 
resent an extension of the service of the 
National City Bank of New York, with 
which they are closely affiliated. The 
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Bank of Hayti is also closely related 
to this system. 
& 


National Bank of South 
Africa 


ET profits of this bank for the last 

half-year, including balance of 
£44,000 brought forward, were £448,- 
500. This is after making full pro- 
vision for all bad and doubtful debts 
and writing down investments to market 
price as of March 31. 

At the directors’ meeting to be held 
June 22 the directors will recommend 
that a dividend of six per cent. per an- 
num be declared, £175,000 added to the 
reserves, £30,000 written off bank prem- 
ises, and £25,000 placed to the credit 
of the staff pension fund, the balance— 
some £49,000—being carried forward to 
next account. 

It is noteworthy that the Bank of 
South Africa continues its conservative 
policy of allotting liberal amounts to 
depreciation and to meeting all possible 


contingencies. 
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The National Bank of South Africa, 
with which are incorporated the Bank 
of Africa, the National Bank of Orange 
River Colony, and the Natal Bank, is a 
Government institution, having its head 
office at Pretoria, and over 310 branches 
in South Africa. There are two London 
offices, and also one in New York, the 
latter under the management of R. E. 
Saunders. 

Its directors and managing staff in- 
clude men of the highest standing in 
banking, commercial and civic affairs, 
affording an ample guaranty of stability 
and success. The paid-up capital and 
reserves of the bank will now amount 
to no less than £3,500,000, while the 
total assets are in excess of £32,000,000. 


& 


Report of Bank of Victoria 
Limited 
ESTABLISHED in 1832, the Bank 

of Victoria, Limited, with head 
offices in Melbourne, in its last state- 
ment of condition which is its forty- 


Private Office of R. E. Saunders, New York Agent National Bank of South Africa 
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eighth report, shows total resources of 
£8,888,579. The bank has a paid-in 
capital stock of £1,478,010, total de- 
posits of £6,924,579, and its profit and 
loss account balances at £141,039. The 
bank reports the members of the staff 
on the bank’s roll of honor number 124 
and of these 108 are still serving their 
country, with the A. I. F., four have 
either been killed or died of their 
wounds, one has returned invalided and 
eleven have rejoined the bank’s service. 


& 


London and South Western 
Bank Report 


HE one hundred and second report 

submitted to the shareholders of 
the London and South Western Bank, 
Limited, shows total assets of £34,944,- 
558, with deposits of £30.651,526. This 
bank was established in 1862 and has its 
head office in London. There is an au- 
thorized capital of £5,000,000 and a re- 
serve fund of £1,350,000. 


& 


London Joint Stock Bank 
Statement 


J{STABLISHED in 1836 the Lon- 

don Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 
has just issued its one hundred and 
fifty-third report. The bank has an au- 
thorized capital of £20,000,000 and a 
reserve fund of £1,125,000. At the 
present time the bank’s total assets are 
£56,954,777 and deposits £48,919,597. 


& 


Barclay & Co., Ltd., Changes 
Name 


T a recent meeting of the share- 
holders of Barclay & Co., Limited, 
it was resolved to change the name of 
the bank to Barclays Bank Limited. 
This has received the sanction of the 


board of trade and the change now 
takes effect. Barclays Bank, Limited, 
with head offices at 54 Lombard street, 
London, England, have over eight hun- 
dred branches in England and Wales. 
The bank has a nominal capital of £13,- 
500,000 and a reserve fund of £2,200,- 
000. In deposit and current accounts 
the bank has £94,077,854. 


& 


Union Bank of Manchester 
Report 


"THE last report of the directors of 

the Union Bank of Manchester, 
Limited, with head offices in London, 
shows gross profits for the last half- 
year of £129,063 and a net profit of 
£78,033. The bank declared a dividend 
of twelve and one-half per cent. and 
carried forward to the next profit and 
loss account £25,693. The bank has 
total assets of £11,639,397 and deposits 
of £9,117,392. 


& 


Report of Hibernian Bank, 
Limited 


HE last report of the Hibernian 

Bank, Limited, with head office in 
Dublin shows deposits of £5,283,636 
and total assets of £5,981,973. This 
bank was founded in 1825 and has a 
subscribed capital of £2,000,000 and a 
reserve fund of £125,000. 


& 


London Bank Flies American 


Flag 


MMEDIATELY after the outbreak 

of the war the American flag was 
hoisted over the London City and Mid- 
land Bank, which is the largest bank 
in the world. All reports received in 
this country indicate that the entrance 
of the United States in the war has 
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been received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. 


& 


British Trade Bank 


HE British Trade Bank, with a 

capital of $250,000,000, will soon 
be opened for business, according to 
cable advices. It is expected that Lord 
Farrington will be its first chairman. 
It is proposed that the bank should 
devote itself specially to foreign ex- 
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change and to assisting British concerns 
in financing their foreign business. 


& 


Report of Clydesdale Bank, 
Limited 
HE Clydesdale Bank, Limited, with 
head office in Glasgow, shows in its 


last statement total assets of £27,747,- 
348. The bank was established in 1838 


and has deposits of £22,685,445. Gross 
profits were £291,810. 


Charters Asked For and Charters Granted First 


Quarter 


HE number of new national banks 

chartered, plus the number of na- 
tional banks increasing their capital in 
January, February and March, 1917, 
was 106; the new and increased capital 
was $8,414,990. Same period last year: 
number of new banks and banks increas- 
ing capital was 60; the new and in- 
creased capital was $4,265,000. In- 
crease first quarter of 1917 over cor- 
responding period in 1916: in number, 
seventy-six per cent.; in capital, ninety- 
seven per cent. 

In the first three months of 1917, the 
Comptroller of the Currency received 
106 applications for charters for new 
national banks, with capital of $6,595,- 
000, as compared with forty-nine appli- 
cations received during the correspond- 
ing period in 1916, with capital of $2,- 
160,000. 

In these three months of 1917 char- 
ters were granted to thirty-eight banks 
with capital of $2,580,000, as compared 


of 1917 


with twenty-six charters granted during 
the corresponding period in 1916, with 
capital of $1,810,000. 

In the three months, to April 1, 1917, 
the capital stock of sixty-eight national 
banks was increased in the sum of $5,- 
834,990; while thirty-four banks in- 
creased their capital $2,455,000 during 
the same period in 1916. 

Five banks reduced their capital dur- 
ing the first three months of 1917 $313,- 
000. During the same period last year 
four banks reduced their capital $100,- 
000. 

Twenty-four national banks went into 
voluntary liquidation (exclusive of those 
consolidating with other national banks) 
during the first three months of 1917, 
their aggregate capital being $2,657,- 
500, as compared with twenty-four such 
banks liquidating during the same pe- 
riod in 1916, with an aggregate capital 
of $2,898,000. 
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Banker Urges Importance of Favorable 
Trade Balance 





ANY bankers are giving careful 
thought to the business problems 
which will confront the United States 
after the war closes. The views pre- 
sented below deal with the importance 
of a favorable trade balance in assuring 
our future prosperity. They are fur- 
nished to THe Bankers MaGazine by 
Mr. John Clausen of San Francisco. 
Mr. Clausen has been for many years 
manager of the foreign exchange de- 
partment of the Crocker National Bank 
of San Francisco. On March 13 last 
he was appointed a vice-president of 
that institution as a recognition of his 
efficient services. Mr. Clausen as a 
member of a Government commission 
has visited a number of Latin-American 
countries and has made a careful study 
of international trade and _ banking 
problems. His views are given below: 
“Just now we are living in an epoch 
of great prosperity, in a way artificially 
stimulated by the demand for materials 
from the nations at war. Whether the 
advantage thus gained will be upheld 
depends largely upon the skill and 
acumen of our bankers to wisely use 
their money power, and in the far-sight- 
edness of our merchants to strive for 
greater diversification of exports and 
imports. 

“If to preserve our progress we do 
not accept the present unexampled op- 
portunities and apply ourselves to the 
new order of things that loom beyond 
the day of peace, we shall be guilty of 
great neglect. We are particularly li- 
able to suffer unless our capital and 
commercial interests are brought to a 
realization of the economic difficulties— 
necessitating firm and original methods 
of treatment—which are now confront- 
ing us and may later become even more 
pressing. 

“Our bankers must be determined to 
modernize their methods in good time, 
as the lack of interest in this direction 


may seriously check the work of trade 
expansion. There are many reasons 
why the country banker particularly 
should enter upon a broader field of 


JOHN CLAUSEN 


Vice-President Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco 


operation; as time alone will prove with 
what vigorous efforts the larger banks 
throughout the United States will en- 
ter—even locally—into competition by 
means of the added facilities afforded 
by the Federal Reserve Act for estab- 
lishing domestic and foreign branches. 
The consequent absence therefore of re- 
straint in rivalry for business, as affect- 
ing the smaller institutions, may in a 
measure. no longer figure as a. barrier 
to the larger banks who in their keen 
pursuit for expansion in business are 
less likely to respect former restricted 
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territorial rights. While this feature 
mainly affects home conditions, there 
are likewise to be considered the prob- 
lems wh.ch confront us in our foreign 
banking relations. 

“It would be well to study the ob- 
jects of the new British Trade Bank 
now in process of formation for the pur- 
pose—as its name implies—of further- 
ing the commerce of Great Britain. That 
institution when organized and operated 
under efficient management, with the 
power to base on its capital a forceful 
system of credit in the shape of ac- 
ceptances, will no doubt soon gather the 
nucleus of a large foreign business. 

“As a striking example of the great 
activities for the advancement of their 
international trade relations, it is of the 
greatest importance to recognize that 
British oversea banks alone have capi- 
tal exceeding 500 million dollars as 
against but five or six million dollars so 
invested by North American interests. 
Our bankers must modernize their 
methods in this direction particularly, 
as the lack of far-sighted interest to 
further the system of our branch bank- 
ing in foreign countries may seriously 
check the work of trade expansion. 

“In the economic life of a nation 
commerce and banking are so closely 
interwoven that it becomes essential for 
every person engaged in business to 
have some knowledge of the parts 
played by these factors. The nature and 
use of money, the mechanism of ex- 
change and the development of banking 
in various parts of the world, are fea- 
tures of vital concern to the commer- 
cial interests of our country. 

“Tt is apparent that it will take some- 
thing more than the offering of goods to 
build up and hold the trade which we 
are now in position to control. We 
should look ahead to future conditions— 
be prepared to meet aggressive Euro- 
pean trade combinations, and keep pace 
with the world’s industrial advance- 
ment. 

“Coéperative combinations, such as 
may be deemed expedient to develop our 
foreign relations in normal times, are 
essential and should in no sense be con- 
sidered as a restraint of trading. A rec- 
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ognition of this principle in aversea 
trade development is, in my opinion, 
most necessary to our economic prog- 
ress. Such privileges very naturally 
should only be accorded American- 
owned concerns, and coéperative own- 
ership of stock in competitive organiza- 
tions must obviously be proscribed. 

“If the claims for superiority of 
American goods are made aggressive 
realities, and careful, direct and persis- 
tent efforts exercised by American 
manufacturers in their introduction and 
exploitation, it should not be difficult to 
make permanent our present preéminent 
position in world commerce. 

“It appears that to advantageously 
maintain our place in the international 
relations we need not only an efficient 
banking system and a_ well-equipped 
merchant marine, but more: especially 
scientific commercial education. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that 
these problems must be seriously taken 
under advisement, as a plain matter of 
modern development, requiring attention 
along feasible and intelligent lines. 

“Viewing the subject of business edu- 
cation from the standpoint of clear 
judgment, it becomes apparent that a 
necessity exists for training our youth 
in the early stages of their development 
for business and labors which will de- 
volve upon them when at manhood they 
enter upon their active career. 

“The business world to-day is vitally 
interested in this problem, for no or- 
ganization can succeed in a material 
degree whose workers are not efficient. 
If we can encourage early, direct busi- 
ness training, the usefulness of the 
populace of our country will assure both 
trading power and wealth. 

“The measure of success to which we 
are entitled will largely depend upon 
our ability to meet in organized and 
scientific strength the competition of 
foreign countries. If we are to become 
the financial centre of the world and 
gain supremacy in international trade, 
we must make adequate preparation for 
retaining these advantages as well as 
assuming all their responsibilities and 
obligations.” 
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Financing the War 





By ARTHUR REYNOLDS, Vice-President Continental and 


Commercial National 


Bank, Chicago 





T is my opinion that war financing 
i should be by means of popular 

loans as far as possible, in amounts 
ef, say, $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 
at a time, and that bonds of small de- 
nomination should be offered the public. 
Of course the banks will gladly stand 
back of the country and buy the bonds 
in large amounts for investment if nec- 
essary ; but this course would tie up their 
funds in long time investments. The 
situation will remain stronger if the fi- 
nancial institutions are used principally 
as agencies for the distribution of Gov- 
ernment bond issues, leaving the banks 
free to employ their loanable funds in 
sustaining the business of the country 
by making short time commercial loans 
as at present, and in doing such re- 
financing of Government issues as may 
be needed from time to time. 

Our taxes will be heavy. We cannot 
expect anything else, but in all fairness 
the burden should be divided between 
this and future generations. Following 
the Civil War we had to share the ex- 
pense of that mighty and devastating 
conflict. That fight was not only for 
liberty in those troublous days but for 
the national life of the future, and we 
now go to war to secure for posterity, 
as well as for ourselves, the rights to 
which all are entitled under the law 
of nations and the dictates of humanity, 
and there is no good reason why coming 
generations should not help bear the 
financial burden of guaranteeing that 
they shall be free in the exercise of 
their inalienable rights. 

High taxes, which are not compati- 
ble with democratic principles, should 
not be regarded as permanent. When 
the war is over, public expenditures 


should be cut to the minimum and taxes 
lowered as far as possible. The war 
should never be made an excuse for 
extravagance; economy in governmental 
affairs should ever be the aim of our 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


Vice-President Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago 


public officials. Members of Congress 
should avoid making the mistake that 
popular approval of a grant of seven bil- 
lion dollars, or any other amount, for 
war, gives them license to levy taxes for 
any kind of wasteful purposes, either 
during or after the war. Such an error 
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upon their part will insure merited re- 
tirement when the voter next exercises 
the privileges of the ballot. 

Formerly it was thought by many say- 
ings banks that it was not good policy 
to furnish their customers with invest- 
ments, on the theory that it caused a 
reduction in deposits, but in recent years 
I believe savings deposits have grown 
more rapidly in those banks which have 
made it a practice to codperate with 
their depositors in securing desirable in- 
vestments, and it has been found that 
the deposits withdrawn for investment 
not only have not had the tendency to 
lower the deposits permanently in sav- 
ings banks, but, in fact, the deposits 
of such banks have greatly increased. 

I cannot see anything in the situation 
which should in any way disturb savings 
depositors or cause them to cease depos- 
iting their money in banks. In fact, the 
banks never were on a more sound or 


substantial basis, or so strong as to re- 
serves. 

It must be remembered that money 
withdrawn from savings banks and in- 
vested in Government bonds will be dis- 
bursed through the Treasury in the 
purchase of materials and supplies, and 
through this channel these funds will be 
paid to the various manufacturers and 
jobbers of the country, who, in turn, 
will keep the money in circulation; much 
of it will go to other employees and la- 
borers. These latter will continue to 
deposit in savings banks as formerly. 
Put in another way, a great and rich 
nation at war, through its enormous ex- 
penditures at home, increases the cir- 
culation of money, takes up or absorbs 
any possible slack in the labor market 
and stimulates industry to a point where 
money naturally flows into the banks 
more freely than in ordinary times. 
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Trust Companies Offer Support to the 
Government 





N important step in mobilizing 

American financial strength in sup- 
port of the war was taken at a meeting 
held Tuesday, April 10, 1917, of the 
executive committee of the Trust Com- 
pany section of the American Bankers 
Association in New York. The com- 
mittee, which represents trust companies 
in all sections of the United States, 
was called in special session by its 
chairman, John W. Platten, president 
of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York, to con- 
sider the general conditions facing the 
country at present and to define their 
own attitude toward them. 

With a full recognition of its patriot- 
ic duty and privilege, the committee 
unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution: 


“Whereas, the nation is in a state of 
war and it is the earnest desire of the 
trust companies of the United States to 
serve the country in every way in their 
power; and 

“Whereas, it is recognized by this 
committee that one of the most impor- 
tant duties of the trust companies is to 
codperate in the mobilization of the fi- 
nancial resources of the United States; 
therefore, he it 

“Resolved, That this committee urg- 
ently recommend to the trust companies 
of the United States that immediate 
steps be taken to secure amendments, 
where necessary, to the state laws in 
order to permit the trust companies to 
carry their gold reserves on deposit with 
the Federal Reserve Banks in their sev- 
eral districts, and that as soon as such 
action can be legally taken, the trust 
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companies offer to deposit these reserves 
with the Federal Resrve banks.” 

The Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers Association repre- 
sents trust companies throughout the 
country, the officers and executive com- 
mittee of which section include the fol- 
lowing: President, Uzal H. McCarter, 
president Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, 
N. J.; first vice-president, Frank W. 
Blair, president Union Trust Co., De- 
troit; chairman executive committee, 
John W. Platten, president United 
States Mortgage and Trust Co., New 
York; secretary, Leroy A. Mershon, 5 
Nassau street, New York; executive 
committee: F. H. Goff, president Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland; Ralph W. 
Cutler, president Hartford Trust Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; John H. Mason, vice- 
president Commercial Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia; H. W. Jackson, president Vir- 
ginia Trust Co., Richmond; Lucius Te- 
ter, president Chicago Savings Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago; E. Woodruff, 
president Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlan- 
ta; John H. Holliday, chairman Union 
Trust Co., Indianapolis; Oliver C. Ful- 
ler, president Wisconsin Trust Co., Mil- 
waukee; Lynn H. Dinkins, president 


Interstate Trust and Banking Co., New 
Orleans; Arthur Adams, vice-president 
New England Trust Co., Boston; Theo. 
G. Smith, vice-president International 
Trust Co., Denver; James M. Pratt, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York; E. D. Hulbert, president Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago; 
Gen. Wm. C. Heppenheimer, president 
Trust Co. of New Jersey, Hoboken; 
John W. B. Bausman, president Farm- 
ers Trust Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Seward 
Prosser, president Bankers Trust Co., 
New York; and William T. Kemper, 
president Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Some idea of the importance of this 
action may be gained when it is realized 
that the trust companies of the United 
States represent approximately nine 
billion dollars of banking resources, ex- 
clusive of the many billions of dollars 
held in connection with their individual 
and corporate trusts. This step on the 
part of the trust companies should be 
an important factor in strengthening the 
position of the Government in facing 
the problems of war finance, and adds 
an important element of strength to the 
credit of the country. 


We 


American Institute of Banking Offers Aid in Distributing 
War Loan 


iy HE American Institute of Banking, 
which is the Educational Section 

of the American Bankers’ Association, 

has sent the following telegram to 

President Wilson: 

To the President, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The American Institute of Banking, 
with a membership exceeding twenty- 
two thousand bankers and bank men of 
the country, desires to offer you its serv- 
ices for the purpose of assisting in the 
sale and distribution of the great war 
loan. This loan must be spontaneously 
successful. We all realize that the peo- 
ple of this country as a class are not 
familiar with investment bonds, and 
thet to insure this success, there must 


be a vast amount of education. One 
form of education can be by means of 
practical talks to men’s clubs, employees 
of factories, department store employees 
and other similar groups of people. 
Members of the American Institute of 
Banking are equipped by systematic 
education and by actual experience to 
make these practical talks. Through its 
seventy-five chapters, located in the 
principal cities of the country, the In- 
stitute quickly and simultaneously can 
reach a very large percentage of our 
population. Should you care to make 
use of our services we could prepare and 
start such a campaign immediately. 
E. G. McWittiam, 
President American Institute of Banking. 
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Distribution of National Bank Reserves 





HE Comptroller of the Currency 

gave out last month the following 
statement concerning the location of the 
reserves and surplus reserves held by 
national banks March 5, 1917: 

Of the 2,642 million dollars of re- 
serves held by national banks March 5, 
1917, the banks in the Central Reserve 
cities held 647 million dollars, or 100 
million more than the amount required 
by law. Other Reserve cities held 750 
million dollars, or 290 million more than 
was required, while country banks held 
1,245 million, being 718 millions more 
than necessary. 

The percentage of reserve to deposits 
held by Central Reserve city banks was 
21.31, against the requirement of 
eighteen per cent. Other Reserve cities 
held 24.48 per cent., against a require- 
ment of fifteen per cent., while the 
country banks which were only required 
to hold twelve per cent, held 28.36 per 
cent. of their deposits in reserve. 

Among the country banks the heaviest 
reserves were shown in the Western 
states, where the average reserve held 
was 35.10 per cent. The Southern 
states held 30.57 per cent., Pacific states 
30.32 per cent., Middle states 29.89 per 
cent., Eastern states 24.11 per cent., and 
the New England states 22.63 per cent. 

The states whose country banks 
showed the largest percentage of re- 
serves were Colorado, 41.01 per cent.; 
Nebraska, 40.67 per cent.; Montana, 
39.35 per cent.; Kansas, 39.30 per cent. ; 
Iowa, 36.76 per cent.; Louisiana, 36.54 
per cent.; Kentucky, 36.49 per cent. ; 
Oregon, 35.50 per cent., and Texas, 
35.49 per cent. 

Among the Reserve cities, those 
whose banks held the largest percentage 
of Reserve were Galveston, 47.47 per 
cent.; Des Moines, 34.43 per cent.; 
Louisville and Tacoma, each 33.51 per 
cent.; San Antonio, 33.15 per cent.; 
Houston, 31.71 per cent.; Dubuque, 
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31.68 per cent.; Birmingham, 30.93 per 
cent.; Seattle, 30.23 per cent.; Cincin- 
nati, 30.14 per cent.; Waco, 30.01 per 
cent. The Reserve cities outside of the 
Central Reserve cities which showed the 
lowest percentages of reserves were 
Charleston, 17.75 per cent.; Minneap- 
olis, 18.33 per cent.; Richmond and At- 
lanta, each 19.47 per cent., and Musko- 
gee, 19.18 per cent. The Central Re- 
serve cities showed: New York, 22.03 
per cent.; Chicago, 18.73 per cent., and 
St. Louis, 19.72 per cent. 

The states whose country banks 
showed the lowest percentage of re- 
serves were Rhode Island, 30.57 per 
cent.; South Carolina, 20.94 per cent.; 
Massachusetts, 20.99 per cent.; New 
York, 21.01 per cent. 

The total amount of reserve held in 
the vaults of the national banks or with 
their federal reserve banks, amounted 
to 1,564 million dollars. The reserve 
held with approved reserve agents was 
1,078 millions. As the total reserve re- 
quired was only 1,533 million dollars, it 
is seen that the banks now hold in their 
own vaults and in the Federal Reserve 
banks in the aggregate an amount 
greater than the total reserves which 
they are required to hold, so that the 
total of 1,078 million dollars held with 
the reserve agents, plus 31 millions of 
the cash in vaults may all be regarded 
as excess or surplus reserve. 

Under these conditions it is evident 
that no inconvenience or hardship 
would result if the amendment recom- 
mended by the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Comptroller’s office looking to 
the anticipation of the time when the 
entire reserves must be kept in their 
own vaults or with the Reserve banks, 
should be passed by Congress. The law 
as it now stands permits country banks 
until November, 1917, to carry a por- 
tion of their reserves with the Central 
Reserve and Reserve cities. 
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F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, an. Ill. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, Union 
Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, as ity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, in 

0. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tena. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, Wis. 
E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, Napa, 


Cal. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Sumter, 8S. C. 

D. R. Branham, 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

E. M. Baugher. president. The Home Building Asso- 
ciation Co., Newark, Ohio. 

©. _ Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, 


H. *O. Bollman, postetant eashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Ginaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
Statesville, N. 

E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, gman, First National 
Bank, Jackson, 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & “Bush, bankers, Salem, Oregon. 
The Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan. 

H. Reed Copp, a —s es manager, Old 
Colony Trust Co., Bos Mas 

— 4 8S. Cory, Chehalis "National Bank, Chehalis, 


David Crate, Tradesmens National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, 

M. ee Crowson, cashier, Home Banking Co., 
High Point. N. 

L. 8. Seats el publicity manager, Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York 

Eugene EB. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. 

Bradley Currey, ‘c/o Fourth & First National Bank, 
Nashville, Ten 

= > Dalby, Hangateck Savings Bank, Naugatuck, 
enn, 

C. M. Davennort, publicity manager, Citizens Trust 
& Savings Rank, Tos Angeles, Cal. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, aagsistant age Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank, Chattanooga, 

W. R. Dysart, assistant eounier, First National 
Rank. Ripon, 
. ©, Eherapracher, assistant cashier, First National 
"Bank, Shelbyville, Tll. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings Bank, 
New York ‘City. 

F. We Flteworth, secretary, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New Vork, 

Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, Philadel- 


phia 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
BE. W. Finch, aarsietant cashier, Rirmingham Trust 
& Savines Co.. Rirmingham, Ala. 
First National Rank. Lead. nr. 
H. Gavere, aaat. cash. of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 
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B. P. Gooden, Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York 

J. W. Groves, advertising manager, Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

German American Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los Gatos, 


Ca 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department The 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. A. Harper, Lumberman'’s National Bank, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas. 

oe R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, 


Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, National 
City Bank, Chicago, . 
NM. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 


L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental Bank & 
Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 
—_ D. Jarvis, c/o Savings Bank of Utica, New 


w. _— Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
1204 E. 68rd Street, Chicago, II. 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National Bank 
of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Misa. 
Kankakee County Trust & Savings Bank, Kan- 
ee Il 3 ' 
ay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacramento 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. - . 
C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, 
Grover Keyton, "New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
M. R. Knanft. cashier, Merchants National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Kahn, viep Ggucttent, Commercial National 
e 


port, 

A. E. Lindhiem, assistant cashier, Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis. Minn 

L. W. Lovell. assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
Rank, Monticello, Towa. 

Ralph H. Mann, Park Trort Co., Worcester, Mars. 

Charles S$, Marvel, The First-Second Savings & Trust 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Dave 8S. Matthews, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

H. B. Matthews, 8S, W. Straus & Co., Straus Bldg., 
Chicago, Til, 

Publicity Department, St. Louis Union Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

J. H. MeDowell, c/o American Trust & Banking Oo., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

a. # Meyer, Union Trust Company, Rochester, 


. & 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. 

G. C. Mnirhead. vice-president, The Stock Growers 
State Bank, Worland, Wyo. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice-presi- 
dent, St. Paul, Minn. 

. W. Norton, Treas., Robbins Burrall Trust Co., 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Rank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch. N. Y. 
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R. B. Parish, Cashier Bluefield Bank, Bluefield, 
Ww. V 


John Puole, president, Federal National Bunk, 


Washington, DV. C. 


A. E. Putter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, i The Federal Title & Trust 
Co., Beaver Falls, 


John W. Pratt, Leal Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


Wm. J. Kuff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, White 


River Junction, 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens National Bank, 
Storm Lake, lowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank of 
La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 


George W. Shepherd, c/o International Trust Co. 
Boston. 
P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 


‘tional Bank, Toccoa, a. 
Sioux City Trust & Sav. Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
eashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 
T. K, Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, Bank- 
ers, New York City. 
A. C. Smith, vice-president, 
Clinton, lowa. 
J. P. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, Mesa, 


City National Bank, 


vs E “Stewart, secretary and treasurer, cen 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

. C. Stover, secretary-treasurer, 
& Loan Assn., South Bend, tna. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Savings & 


Indiana Savings 


‘Trust Cv., Wilmington, N. C. 
Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. OC. 
Miss M. I. Van Name, 515 Stephen Girard Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 


Savings Institution, Albany, . 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, “Madison, 8. D. 
Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Paterson, " 

Williams, assistant cashier, Third National 

Bank. Seranton, Pa. 

Cc. C. Wilson, c/o Continental & Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, e 


NEW NAMES 


R. A. Brown, assistant cashier, Citizens National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 
John Logan, cashier, Columbus State Bank, Colum- 


bus, Mont. 





in the above exchange list. 





Are you availing yourself of this opportunity to 
exchange ideas with the progressive bank advertisers of 


the country? If not, send us your name for free listing 


























Book Reviews 








Tue Bankers’ Practicay Liprary. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
12 Vol. 400 pages each; green buck- 
ram; price, $23.50, payable in $3.00 
monthly instalments. 


When Frank A. Vanderlip, president 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
said in a recent public address that we 
were a “nation of economic illiterates”’ 
everybody that heard his remark sat up 
and took notice. Many there were, no 
doubt, who were inclined to dispute this 
statement, but coming from Mr. Vander- 
lip these words were given added force 
and conviction. 

In the midst of the speed and bustle 
of contemporary American life far too 
little time is given to any serious exam- 
ination of underlying theories; very lit- 
tle study is given to our national prob- 
lems. We are, for the most part, far too 
busy with the details of the day to give 
heed to the problems of the morrow. 
American business men are brilliant and 
wonderfully resourceful but inclined to 
be superficial. 

The young banker, in too many cases, 
thinks only of the superficialities of 
banking and very little of its basic prin- 
ciples and theories. He may be an 
expert at all of the mechanism of mod- 
ern banking practice ; he may work with 
the precision and accuracy of a machine, 
but unless he understands the funda- 
mental laws of finance he can never 
hope to attain the highest distinction. 

At a time of grave national crisis such 
as the present, the country has great 
need of the best talents of men trained 
in the practical science of finance and 
conversant with the fundamental laws 
of economics. Not only must we have 


able leaders to carry out the details of 
our national economic policies, but be- 
hind these leaders there must be an 
enlightened public opinion. 

In the guidance of this public opinion 
bankers must play a large part. 


The 





banker, in every community, is a man 
of influential standing whose opinion in 
business and financial matters is most 
highly esteemed. This position carries 
with it the responsibility of every bank- 
er to make himself thoroughly convers- 
ant with the sound underlying principles 
of finance. 

For the younger banker this duty is 
not only a public one, but a private 
one. In no better way can he prepare 
himself for advancement and for get- 
ting ahead within the bank. A New 
York banker said in a recent magazine 
article: 

“Take, as an example of present con- 
ditions, those that exist in the financial 
district of New York. The deposits in 
the big banking institutions of this dis- 
trict during the past two or three years 
have been growing at a tremendous rate. 
The number of employees that has be- 
come necessary to handle the additional 
work caused thereby has almost doubled. 
The officers of these institutions have 
had no time in which to make a careful 
selection of their new men, for the work 
has had to be done and immediately. 
The result is that a great number of 
these new men are educationally poorly 
equipped to advance very far in bank- 
ing work and there is no more pitiful 
sight than to see a man who is loyal 
and faithful to his work denied advance- 
ment because of his educational limita- 
tions.” 

There are many agencies and methods 
by which bankers can obtain the train- 
ing necessary to equip them to become 
more efficient. The latest, and by no 
means the least of these, is “The Bank- 
ers’ Practical Library.” 

This library comprises twelve volumes 
of about 400 pages each and in addition 
includes a special handy desk bowx of 
interest tables and formula. Each vol- 
ume is printed on good quality paper 
from large clear type, illustrated with 
numerous forms and carefully indexed. 
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The binding is green buckram with gilt 
tops and titles in gold. 

These volumes cover the whole range 
of subjects with which the efficient 
banker should be familiar, such as: 
banking, money, credit. rural credit, fi- 
nance, investments, foreign exchange, 
commerce, Wall Street, banking arith- 
metic, financial crises and business law. 

The titles of the volumes, together 
with their authors, follow: 

“The Modern Bank,” by Amos Kid- 
der Fiske. This volume gives a descrip- 
tion of the functions of a modern bank 
and a brief account of the development 
and present systems of banking. 

“Money and Banking,” by John 
Thom Holdsworth. This volume pre- 
sents in a concise way the whole general 
subject of money and banking. 

“Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change,” by W. Stanley Jevons. This 
‘book describes the past and present 
monetary systems of the world, the ma- 
terials employed to make money, the 
regulations under which the coins are 
sstruck and issued, the natural laws 
which govern their circulation, the sev- 
eral modes in which they may be re- 
placed by the use of paper documents, 
and finally, the method in which the use 
of money is economized by the check 
and clearing system. 

“Funds and Their Uses,” by Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland, describes the meth- 
ods, instruments and institutions em- 
ployed in modern financial transactions. 

“Credit and Its Uses,” by William A. 
Prendergast. The theory of credit is 
discussed in its commonest phases. The 
book shows the manner in which banks 
and credit associations obtain informa- 
tion that they require. 

“Rural Credits, Land and Coépera- 
tive,” by Myron T. Herrick and R. In- 
galls, purposes to throw light on a sub- 
ject of national importance. From a 
knowledge gained through observation 
and study of other systems, Mr. Her- 
rick suggests a system of rural credits 
for adoption in the United States. 

“Agricultural Commerce,” by Grover 
G. Huebner. This book sets forth for 
merchant, broker, farmer and student 
an interesting treatise on the organiza- 
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tion of American commerce in agricul- 
tural commodities. 

“Corporation Finance,’ by Edward 
Sherman Mead. This book deals with 
the subject of business corporations 
from their promotion to their consolida- 
tion, reorganization and procedure in 
bankruptcy. Presents the subject con- 
cisely and fully. 

“Railroad Finance,” by Frederick A. 
Cleveland and Fred W. Powell. This 
volume describes the methods of financ- 
ing the railroads in the United States. 

“The Work of Wall Street,” by Se- 
reno S. Pratt, is an account of the func- 
tions, methods and history of the New 
York money and stock market. 

“Financial Crises and Periods of In- 
dustrial and Commercial Depression,’ 
by Theodore E. Burton. This is a con- 
servative study presented to aid in fore- 
casting and safeguarding the approach 
of future crises. 

“Essentials of Business Law,” by 
Francis M. Burdick. This volume, writ- 
ter in lucid and popular language, pur- 
poses to show the rules of business law 
and how and why they have been de- 


veloped. 
a 


Tue War Arter THE War. By Isaac 
F. Marcosson. New York: John 
Lane Co. 


In an advertisement on the outside 
of the above volume appears this state- 
ment: 

“This book, by the most brilliant 
writer on business, discloses the real 
meaning that the great war has for 
American trade.” 

And yet this “most brilliant writer 
on business” tells us but little that is 
new. His criticisms of American busi- 
ness methods have about them the flavor 
of familiarity. Many of these criti- 
cisms are valid and worthy of attention. 
What the author really tells us is that 
the nations now at war are going to 
make an energetic effort for business 
after the war, and that it behooves 
America to get busy. This warning is 
by no means new, but it will bear repe- 
tition. 
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Banking and Financial Industry 


SPECIAL BANKERS SECTION 
MAGAZINE 








T is the aim of this department to make better 
known to each other the progressive banking 
and industrial institutions of the country. 

This Magazine believes that by industry and 
economy, and by co-operation between all inter- 
ests and sections of the country, the prosperity 
and happiness of the people of the United States 
may be advanced more rapidly, and to a greater 
extent, in the years lying immediately before us, 
than at any other time in the country’s history. 

How often the banker feels the desire and 
necessity for “getting out on the road” and mak- 
ing a grand tour of the banks of the country so 
as to get in touch with his contemporaries and 
broaden his outlook. Unfortunately, such an un- 
dertaking is generally impossible. 

This Department seeks to take the place of 
such a trip by presenting to its readers instruc- 
tive articles about banks and industrial institu- 
tions. 
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Home of the Atlantic National Bank, opposite City Hall Park, New York 








The Story of the Atlantic National Bank 
of New York 





HE story of the Atlantic National 

Bank is really in two parts, one 
covering its early history and including 
the vigorous period when Governor 
Lounsbury was its president, and the 
second, recording its more recent 
growth and development under the di- 
rection of the Kountze interests. 


AN OLD COMMERCIAL BANK 


As regards the first, Atlantic Bank 
is one of the city’s oldest banking insti- 
tutions, dating back nearly ninety 
years. It was founded in 1829, and 
was originally known as the Merchants 
Exchange Bank. As this name would 
indicate, the bank has always been 
identified with commercial activities, 
and even in its present period of rapid 
expansion it continues to be, in a large 
measure, a bank for merchants, ship- 
pers, importers, exporters and others 
engaged in purely commercial under- 
takings. 

The present home of Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank—257 Broadway—was also 
its home when it was known as the 
Merchants Exchange. This location, 
facing City Hall, makes the bank a 
close neighbor of many important cen- 
tres. The busy produce district is 
tearby, and the shoe and leather sec- 
tions and the paper district. Lying 
almost within the shadow of the tall 
home of the bank are the financial, in- 
surance and shipping districts. An im- 
portant wholesale drygoods district lies 
a block or two toward the north, and a 
cw steps to the south is the wholesale 
jewelry district. An altogether favor- 
ble location for a banking organiza- 
tion, which desires to serve the com- 

ercial life of the city. 


GOVERNOR LOUNSBURY’S SUCCESSFUL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A few facts regarding the earliest 
history of the bank may be noted. 
Founded in 1829, the first state charter 
of the bank was obtained in 1831, and 
this was renewed in 1849. In 1865 
the bank organized under the National 
Banking Act. Owing to the need for 
a more outstanding banking name, it 
became known in 1915 as the Atlantic 
National Bank. 

The name of Phineas C. Lounsbury 
is closely interwoven with the history 
of the bank. Twice governor of Con- 
necticut and well known as a _ shoe 
manufacturer and business man of large 
interests—he is one of the oldest trus- 
tees of the American Bank Note Com- 
pany—he served the bank as its presi- 
dent for over thirty years. It grew 
and prospered under his vigorous ad- 
ministration, and he gave up this office 
a year or two ago to become chairman 
of the board, in which capacity he con- 
tinues an active interest. 


THE STORY OF A FAMILY OF BANKERS 


In 1914 the Kountze interests be- 
came identified with the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank. Herman D. Kountze be- 
came its president in 1916. The name 
of Kountze has long been prominent in 
American financial history. 

The original four Kountze brothers 
were born in an Ohio town, now almost 
unknown. Their father operated a 
large general store at Osnaburg, Ohio, 
which, before the days of the railroad, 
was a stage transfer point between 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland. The elder 
Mr. Kountze was a farsighted man, and 
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believed that some points on the Mis- 
souri River would become large cities. 
He therefore suggested to his sons that 
they investigate that part of the coun- 
try, and in 1856 the eldest boy came 
out and visited all the then villages 
along the river, beginning with Sioux 
City and going south to Kansas City. 

Their first decision was to open a 
bank at the little town of Dakota City, 
directly across the river from Sioux 
City, but they later decided to settle at 
Omaha, and in the fall of 1857 the 
original Kountze Brothers’ bank was 
started at that point. 

The third son, Luther, came out in 
1862, and started a bank at Denver, 
and a little later another one at Central 
City, Colo. He was joined several years 
later by his brother Charles. In 1867 
Luther Kountze went to New York and 
opened a banking house there, which a 
little later on was changed to Kountze 
Brothers. when Augustus Kountze 


joined him. Luther Kountze is now 
the senior member of Kountze Brothers, 
and W. de Lancey Kountze, his son, is 
also with that firm. 

Meanwhile the name of the Omaha 
bank has been changed to the First Na- 
tional Bank, and this is understood to 
have been the first national bank to 
open in Nebraska; in 1866 the Denver 
house became the Colorado National 
Bank. 

Herman Kountze, the president of 
the First National Bank of Omaha, had 
four sons, who were given the names 
of the original four brothers. Augus- 
tus F. Kountze, the eldest of these, is 
with Kountze Brothers, New York; 
Charles T. Kountze and Luther L. 
Kountze are still with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha; and Herman D. 
Kountze is president of the Atlantic. 

These several institutions maintain 
close relations and constitute an inter- 
esting banking group, and geograph- 
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Entrance to Atlantic National Bank, New York 
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Main Banking Room, Atlantic National Bank, New York 


ically serve a large section of the 


country. 


A MODERN BANKING HOME 


During the past winter the officers 
and staff of the bank took possession 
of what was really a new banking home. 
The address was the same as formerly 
—257 Broadway—but the old quarters 
had given way to spacious and beauti- 
ful banking rooms, designed to meet the 


needs of modern banking. The en- 
larged space permitted the addition of 
new foreign and credit departments, 
and also made it possible to strengthen 
and expand other departments. 

SOME INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 

In addition to Governor Lounsbury, 
four men, all comparatively young in 
years, are the active working officials 
of the bank. These are: Herman D. 
Kountze, president; Edward K. Cher- 
rill, vice-president; Frank E. Andruss, 
cashier; and William F. Fitzsimmons, 
assistant cashier. 


Mr. Cherrill joined the bank in 1904, 
previous to that having been a National 
Bank examiner in Illinois for several 
years, and later connected for two years 
with the National Banking Examiners’ 
Department in New York City. He is 
a graduate of Carthage College, IIL, 
and is well qualified by training and 
experience for the official duties of a 
metropolitan bank. 

About twentv vears ago Mr. Andruss 
went from high school into the banking 
house of Kountze Brothers, joining the 
Atlantic when Herman D. Kountze be- 
came interested in its affairs. Possessed 
of youth, an active temperament, sound 
banking training and a tireless desire 
to satisfy customers, he has been a ma- 
terial help in the upbuilding of the 
bank. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons came into the bank 
by way of the commercial field, having 
first joined the forces of the Irving 
National Bank as a credit expert. Later 
he became assistant secretary of the 
Broadway Trust Company, and in 1915 
he was invited by Mr. Kountze to be- 
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Officers’ Quarters, Atlantic National Bank, New York 


come assistant cashier of the Atlantic. 
Among cther things, he has immediate 
direction of the new business depart- 
ment of the bank and has gathered 
about him a strong field force of 
workers. 

In addition to Messrs. Lounsbury and 
Kountze, the Atlantic directorate in- 
cludes the following: John H. Hanan, 
of. Hanan & Son, shoe manufacturers; 
Gilbert H. Johnson, of Isaac G. John- 
son & Co., iron founders; Edwin E. 
Jackson, Jr., president of Lorrum & 


Pease Co.; Kimball C. Atwood, presi- 
dent of Preferred Accident Insurance 
Co.; Jose M. Diaz, president of 
Preferred Havana Tobacco Co.; David 
L. Luke, vice-president of West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co.; Lorenzo Bene- 
dict, president of Worcester Salt Co.; 
George A. Graham, of John H. Graham 
& Co.; Edward K. Cherriil, vice-presi- 
dent of Atlantic National Bank; T. 
Irving Hadden, Hartsdale, N. Y.; 
Charles F. Junod and William B. 
Davis, of 141 Broadway, New York. 
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([HRovuGH hardship and toil, on the fron- 
tier and in the cities, that which has been 
gathered and saved has become the founda- 


tion of all our greatness as a nation.— 
Frank C. Mortimer 








Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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New Home of the Security National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Security National Bank of Los Angeles 
Moves Into New Quarters 





Considered Architectural Masterpiece 





HE Security National Bank, for 
several years past located at 
Fourth and Broadway, Los Ange- 

les, now occupies a palatial new bank- 
ing home on Spring Street at Fifth. The 
new edifice adjoins the Security Build- 
ing, the ground floor of which is oc- 
cupied by the Security Trust and Say- 
ings Bank, the two banking rooms being 
connected by a broad passageway, al- 
lowing free access to either bank. 

The new home of the Security Na- 

ial Bank is of Class A construction, 

' fireproof throughout. The frame- 


work is entirely of steel, the outer 
walls of brick, fireproofed with terra- 
cotta tile and concrete, and the floors of 
the same material. 

The front is of fine cut pink granite, 
with eight large one-piece columns of 
Stonington pink granite, highly polished 
and measuring thirty feet from cap to 
base. These columns are forty inches 
in diameter, and weigh twenty tons com- 
plete. Owing to their great weight and 
length, they were shipped from the 
quarries at Rockport, Me., one to a flat 
car. They are probably the largest 
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View of the Main Banking Room, Security National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Main Banking Room, Security National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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single columns upon the Pacific coast. 

The balance of the front is also of 
Stonington pink granite, the same as 
was used in the new Boston Art Mus- 
eum, which is considered one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the United 
States. The street front is of classic 
design of the Ionic order, the archi- 
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matching perfectly. As in the front, 
the design here is of the Ionic order. 
The base is of red Numidian marble, 
as are the counters, counter fronts and 
lobby desks. The counter screens are 
of bronze, carrying out the same design 
as in the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank. 
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Main Entrance, Security National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


tectural expression being that of a sub- 
stantial banking structure, eliminating 
all frivolous ornaments, and trimmings 
and confining the treatment, both ex- 
terior and interior, to that of a dignified 
up-to-date building for banking pur- 
poses. 

The walls from floor to eciling are 
covered with English vein white Italian 
marble, cut from one block, each panel 


The ceiling of the banking room is 
of white opalescent art glass, decorated 
with a classical scroll ornament in 
amber color and surrounded by a cornice 
of classic design. Thus the room is 
flooded with natural light, at the same 
time being absolutely free from shadow, 
a soft, even light prevailing throughout 
the day. 

The main entrance vestibyle projects 
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Entrance to Vaults, Security National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


into the banking room and its interior 
walls and ceiling are of silver gray 
Sienna marble. The large grill sliding 
doors in the main entrance are of bronze, 
as are the vestibule swinging doors, the 
latter containing beveled plate glass. 

There are four desks in the lobby, all 
of red Numidian marble, and seats of 
cast bronze with Spanish leather up- 
holstering. The main lobby between 
the counters is 22 feet wide and 106 
feet deep. 

The officers’ quarters are in front, 
immediately adjoining the main en- 
trance and are followed by the tellers’ 
cages, which surround the entire bank- 
ing room, excepting where the broad 
passageway connects with the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

In this passage will be found the in- 


formation bureau, separate entrances 
from the street and from the building, 
and a public stairway leading down 
to the safe deposit department in the 
basement of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, providing convenient 
safe deposit facilities for patrons of 
both banks. 

Adjoining the main entrance of the 
Security National Bank is a private 
stairway leading to the directors’ room 
and officers’ rooms located in the base- 
ment, which also contains storage 
rooms, book vaults, locker and machine 
rooms. 

The rear fifty feet of the building 
extends to a height of five stories, the 
four upper stories of which are oc- 
cupied by various departments of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, in- 
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J. F. SARTORI 


President Security National Bank and Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


cluding an auditorium upon the fifth 
floor, which provides a convenient place 
for meetings, etc. 

The entire second floor, which con- 
nects with the balcony of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, is occupied 
by the trust department, and is most 
conveniently arranged for the patrons 
of that department. 

Access to this department is gained 
by elevators in either bank, as well as 
by a broad stairway from the Fifth 
street entrance of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

In the rear of the main banking 
room will be found a cash vault of 
strictly modern construction, equipped 
with every device to insure a burglar- 
proof and fireproof vault. The con- 
struction, together with electric alarms, 
make it impossible to cut through the 
‘alls or operate the doors or mechanism, 

th which these doors are equipped, 
without sounding an alarm both in the 
bank and in the police station. 
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S. F. ZOMBRO 


Vice-President Security National Bank, 
Los Angles, Cal. 


There is a smaller vault midway be- 
tween the first and second floors, acces- 
sible from the rear stairway, and an- 
other on the second floor, constructed 
practically the same as the cash vault. 

The entire building is equipped with a 
heating and ventilating system, with 
means for washing, cooling or warming 
the air to the required temperature, as 
well as automatic regulation of same. 
Sanitary drinking fountains with run- 
ning cold water have also been placed 
in various portions of the building. 


SKETCH OF THE BANK’S ORGANIZATION 
AND HISTORY. 


The following is a history of the Se- 
curity National Bank: In 1907 the 
Central National Bank was organized. 
George Mason was president; S. F. 
Zombro and J. R. Mathews, vice presi- 
dents; and J. B. Gist, cashier. Upon 
the death of Mr. Mason in 1909, 
Mr. Zombro became president of the 
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bank. In the latter part of 1913 the 
stockholders of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank purchased the stock of 
the Central National Bank, and the 
the latter institution was 
changed to Security National Bank, 
with J. IF. Sartori, president; S. F. 
Zombro, M. S. Hellman, W. H. Booth 
and J. R. Mathews, vice-presidents ; 
James B. Gist, cashier; and A. M. Bea- 
mon and C. S. Albro, assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Zombro, the executive in charge, 
has been in the banking business for 
more than thirty-two years and a bank 
director and officer since 1887. He 
came to Los Angeles early in 1881, at 
which time the population of that city 
was about 12,000. He has had wide 
experience in the banking business as 
well as in commercial activities, having 
been associated with various projects 
during his career as a banker, and is 
well known throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

At a recent meeting of the directors 
J. A. H. Kerr was elected cashier. Mr. 
Kerr has a large circle of friends and 


name of 


acquaintances on the Pacific coast, and 
was National Bank Examiner for ten 
During this time he resided in 


years. 
Los Angeles, except for about two 
years, when he was detailed for special 
work in Oregon, Idaho and the western 
part of Pennsylvania. His record as 
an examiner is an excellent one, not a 
single failure having been recorded 
under his regime. Before becoming 
National Bank Examiner he was con- 
nected with the First National Bank 
of Redlands, California, and prior to 
that time practiced law in Chicago. 
The entire stock of the Security Na- 
tional Bank is owned by the stockhold- 
ers of the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, the combined resources of the 
two being in excess of $59,000,000 
The space devoted to the two banking 
rooms is doubtless the largest area oc- 
cupied by any one general institution 
west of Chicago. Both banking rooms 
in their arrangement, equipment, facil- 
ities and construction are especially 
adapted to the business of banking. 
‘Great care has been exercised to pro- 
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vide the best means possible for serving 
the steadily increasing number of pat- 
rons of both the Security National 
Bank and the Security Trust and Say- 
ings Bank, the latter now has more 
than 100,000 accounts. 

The complete list of officers and di- 


J. A. H. KERR 
Cashier Security National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


rectors of the Security National Bank 
is as follows: 

Officers—J. F. Sartori, president; 
S. F. Zombro, M. S. Hellman, W. H. 
Booth and John R. Mathews, vice presi- 
dents; J. A. H. Kerr, cashier; A. M. 
Beamon, C. S. Albro, V. R. Pentecost, 
assistant cashiers. 

Directors—W. H. Booth, Robert N. 
Bulla, A. B. Cass, C. T. Crowell, J. B. 
Gist, William Garland, M. S. Hellman, 
R. H. Howell, J. A. H. Kerr, Niles 
Pease, Lee A. Phillips, A. W. Rhodes, 
J. F. Sartori, Charles H. Toll, and S. 
F. Zombro. 





Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Limited, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 





HE oldest and most renowned 

T banking institution in Latin 
America is the firm of Ernesto 
Tornquist & Co., Limited, of Buenos 
Aires, capital of the Argentine Republic. 

Its origin must be looked for as far 
back as the year 1830, but it was only 
under the able direction of the late Mr. 
Ernesto Tornquist, whose name the firm 
has borne since the year 1874, that its 
operations began to acquire the magni- 
tude which is to-day the firm’s principal 
characteristic. 

In fact, the companies which the firm 
has organized embrace many and most 
important branches of commerce and in- 
dustry of that South American country 
which, during the last years, has at- 
tracted to itself such attention through 
its marvelous progress, of which the late 
Mr. Ernesto Tornquist was one of the 
most active and enthusiastic pioneers. 

Endowed with uncommon intelligence, 
energetic and indefatigable in the perse- 
cution of his designs, this skillful busi- 
ness man and expert financier succeeded 
in raising his firm from a relatively mod- 
est beginning to the important position 
it now occupies as a great managing 
center of many great and prosperous en- 
terprises. 

The late Mr. Tornquist also took an 
active part in solving questions of tran- 
scendental importance to this country. 
In 1891, during the presidency of Dr. 
Carlos Pellegrini, who was an intimate 
friend of the late Mr. Tornquist, the 
Argentine Government, acting upon Mr. 
Tornquist’s advice, founded the Banco 
de la Nacion Argentina. Mr. Tornquist 
drew up the charter of this institution 
which has now become one of the strong- 
est banking concerns in the world, as 
the following figures show: Capital, 
$128,000,000—paper (gold $56,320, 
000); reserves, gold, $14.565.400; de- 
posits, gold, $2,100,000 and $689,- 


900,000 paper (gold, $303,556,000), to- 
talling, gold, $305,656,000.* 

As a credit institution the Banco de 
la Nacién Argentina has been ex- 
tremely efficient in the economic de- 
velopment of the country. In 1899 
the late Mr. Tornquist planned the law 


CARLOS A. TORNQUIST 
Ernesto Tornquist & Company, Ltd., Buenos Aires 


which solved the Argentine monetary 
problem, and did away with speculation 
that people indulged in, based on the 
variation of the value of the fiduciary 
currency, by fixing at 44 cents gold the 
maximum value of the paper dollar. 
This rate has since experienced no prac- 
tical alteration, and to-day the gold 


*U. S. $1,000 equal to Argentine gold $1,036.40. 
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Tornquist Building, 132 San Martin, Buenos Aires 


which has been flowing into the “Caja 
de Conversién” in virtue of the above 
mentioned law and as a guarantee of 
the paper currency issued thereagainst 
at the fixed rate of 44 cents gold, has 
reached the important sum of 316,000,- 
000 gold dollars. 

This law, which gave the Argentine 
Republic a stable currency is considered 


to-day one of the fundamental causes of 
the country’s great prosperity, and the 
name of its initiator, the late Mr. Er- 
nesto Tornquist, will remain perma- 
nently attached to it. 

His premature death, which occurred 
in 1908, was considered a great loss to 
the Argentine Republic, where the late 
Mr. Tornquist was regarded as one of 
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the most eminent men of his time and a 
great authority on financial and eco- 
nomic matters. 


INCORPORATION OF THE FIRM 


In 1899 the old commercial firm of 
Ernesto Tornquist & Co., was trans- 
formed into a share company, with un- 
limited liability of its partners, and on 
July 1, 1906, the present limited lia- 
bility company was formed under the 
style of: “Sociedad Anénima Finan- 
ciera, Comercial é Industrial Ernesto 
Tornquist & Cia., Limitada,”’ with a 
fully paid capital, in ordinary and pre- 
ferred shares, namely: 

Gold 


EE he sev bad een bddaseseisanes $7,500,000 
Reserves 361,000 


$7,861,000 


$7,500,000 
5,001,048 


On July 1, 1916, the capital was... 
Reserves 


$12,501,048 


The increase of capital was as follows: 


1,600,000 
2,400,000 
4°500.000 


June 30, 


Capital 
Reserves 


1906: 
$4,500,000 
3,722,000 


July 1, 1906: 
Ordinary shares....Gold $4,500,000 
Preferred shares.... “ 3,000.000 
Reserves 361,000 
— 7,861,000 


July 1, 1916: 
Ordinary shares....Gold $4,500,000 
Preferred shares.... “ 3,000,000 
Reserves , 5,001,048 
—_—— 12,501,048 
The preferred shares bear interest at 
the rate of six per cent. 
The dividends distributed on the ordi- 
nary shares have been as follows: 


Per Cent. 
9 


Up to 1904 
Up to 1911 
Since 1912 to date 


Notwithstanding the important divi- 
dends distributed, the periodical in- 
creases of capital, including the issue 
of preferred shares, were obtained by 
capitalizing part of the accumulated re- 
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serves, as can be seen by the preceding 
figures. 

The companies organized by Torn- 
quist & Co., or in the organization of 
which they have taken an important 
part, represent a capital of approxi- 
mately, gold, $200,000,000. The list of 
them which follows, indicates the object 
of each and shows the varied manner in 
which this enormous capital has been 
applied towards the development of the 
national economy of the country. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


Agricultural implements and other 
rural articles:—Eugenio C. Noé & Co. 

Sugar:—Compaiiia Azucarera Tucu- 
mana, S. A.; Refineria Argentina, S. A. 

Beer :—Cerveceria Palermo, S. A. 

Meat:—Compaiiia Sansinena de 
Carnes Congeladas, S. A.; Estableci- 
mientos Argentinos de Bovril, Ltd. 

Iron and Steel:—S. A. Talleres Met- 
alirgicos, formerly Rezzonico, Otto- 
nello & Co. 

Machinery :—S. A. Técnica y Comer- 
cial, formerly Geiger, Zublin & Co., Ltd. 

Metals — Enamelled Ware: — “‘Fer- 
rum”—Industria Argentina de Metales, 
S. A. 

Furniture: — “Thompson” 
Limitada. 

Tobacco:—Manufactura de Tabacos 
Piccardo & Co., Ltd. (‘“43” brand) ; 
Compaiiia Introductora de Buenos 
Aires, S. A. (“Avanti” brand). 

Candles and Soap:—Compaiiia de 
Productos Conen, S. A. 

Glass:—S. A. Cristalerias Rigolleau. 


Muebles 


EXPLOITATION OF NATURAL PRODUCTS 


Guebracho:—‘“El Quebracho” S. A.; 
Quebrachales Chaquefios, S. A.; Que- 
brachales Tintina, S. A. 

Petroleum:—E] Petréleo Argentino 
de San Rafael, S. A.; E] Petréleo Ar- 
gentino, S. A. 

Products of the Delta:—Plantadora 
Islefia, S. A. 

Cattle and Agricultural Companies: 
—Compafiia de Productos Kemmerich, 
S. A.; Compajiia Rural Amebresa, S. 
A.; La Alianza Amberesa, S. A.; S. A. 
Estancia “La Verde’; S. A. Estancia y 








Colonias “Curamalan’”’; S. A. Estancia 
y Colonia Tornquist. 

Mortgage Companies:—Banco Belga 
de Préstamos ‘Territoriales, S. A.; 
Crédito Territorial Argentino, S. A.; 
Sociedad General Belga Argentina, S. 
A.; Sociedad Territorial Belga Argen- 
tina, S. A.; S. A. Industrial y Pastoril 
Belga Sud-Americana. 

Railway and Port Construction 
Works :—Compaiiia Belga Argentina de 
Ferrocarriles, S. A.; Crédito Ferrocarr- 
ilero Argentino, S. A.; Ferrocarril 
Longitudinal de Chile; Puerto Comer- 
cial de Bahia Blanca. 

Miscellaneous: — Hotels: — Bristol 
Hotel, S. A., Mar del Plata; Plaza 
Hotel, Buenos Aires. 

Export :—Cristian Altgelt & Co. 

Theatre :—Coliseo Argentino, S. A. 

It has never been the firm’s purpose, 
in creating companies, to abandon them 
to their own resources; on the contrary, 
the firm has alway endeavored to remain 
in close contact with them, and the proof 
lies in the fact that it keeps not only 
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Tornquist Building, 531 Bartolme Mitre, Buenos Aires 








the control but also the administrative 
supervision of the majority of them. 

As a logical consequence of this line 
of conduct, as their companies grew in 
number and in importance, Tornquist & 
Co. also developed and strengthened 
their own position, until the firm ac- 
quired the reputation that it today en- 
joys as a banking institution of world- 
wide prestige. 

As representatives of the leading 
European banks and financial houses, 
Tornquist & Co. have participated in 
most of the loans issued by the Argen- 
tine Federal Government and by the 
City of Buenos Aires, as well as in the 
arrangements of the external debt of 
the City of Rosario, in the consolida- 
tion of the obligation of the liquidated 
Banco Hipotecaria de la Provincia de 
Buenos Aires, and in other important 
financial operations. 

The present board of directors in- 
cludes two sons and three co-workers 
of the late Mr. Ernesto Tornquist: 
Messrs. Carlos Alfredo Tornquist, Ro- 















dolfo Daetwiler, Maximo Hagemann, 
Miles A. Pasman and Dr. Eduardo A. 
Tornquist. 

The syndics (auditors) of the firm 
are: Dr. José Maria Rosa and Mr. En- 
rique Berduc former national Finance 
Ministers, and Dr. Luis M. Drago, 
former national Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Permanent Member of the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
Dr. Drago is a distinguished lawyer 
and jurist whose name has become 
famous owing to his brilliant achieve- 
ments in the Venezuela affair; he suc- 
ceeded the late Dr. Juan J. Romero. 
This conspicuous public man, an emi- 
nent jurist, who on two occasions had 
been National Finance Minister, was 
one of the oldest advisers of the firm 
and was intimately connected with its 
founder. 
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The offices of Messrs. Ernesto Torn- 
quist & Co. occupy an important build- 
ing owned by them in the centre of the 
commercial activity of the great South 
American metropolis, facing the streets 


Bartolomé Mitre and San Martin. The 
offices of some of their companies are 
also located in this building. 

As a banking institution, Ernesto 
Tornquist & Co., Ltd., have agents or 
correspondents in all the important 
towns and cities of the Argentine Re- 
public, Europe, and United States of 
North America, and they undertake all 
kinds of financial, banking and indus- 
trial operations, as well as the purchase 
and sale of stocks, shares and bills of 
exchange; sale of letters of credit, arbi- 
trage operations, collection of drafts 
and coupons, investment of capital in 
mortgage, ete. 


UNUULUOUCEOAUUUOOOTACOAAU EAT OEAT EAT 


A Bank With a Personality 





HEN a bank within a short 
space of three years increases 
its deposits from seven million 

to over twenty-two million dollars, and 
is forced by pressure of business to raise 
its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000, it will be admitted that that bank 
has won success; and where such a 
splendid measure of success is achieved 
there is always an underlying reason for 
it that is well worth studying. 

The figures given above represent the 
growth of the International Trust Co. 
of Boston from the date of its absorp- 
tion of the Lincoln Trust Co., three 
years ago, up to the present time. The 


reason, in this case, is not far to seek. 
The International Trust Co., from the 
moment it passed into the hands of its 
present management, began to develop 


4 \ersonality—a strong personality, 
bas’? on President Charles G. Ban- 





croft’s ideas of true banking service. 
This personality rapidly became a com- 
posite affair, for the efforts of the 
president have, from the start, been ably 
seconded by Vice-president Henry L. 
Jewett, Treasurer C. B. Whitney, the 
other officers, the entire board of direc- 
tors, and every member of the banking 
staff. 

President Bancroft is not only an able 
banker, but a successful business man 
and lawyer as well, and under his guid- 
ance a careful and thorough study of 
the needs of the bank’s community has 
been made. The board of directors is 
composed of men who are important 
factors in many lines of business, thus 
bringing to the company’s aid detailed 
knowledge of the conditions existing in 
these many lines of business. This 
knowledge, coupled with the wide expe- 
rience of the officers of the bank, has en- 
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abled its officers to place its funds, am- 
ply safeguarded, at the disposal of a 
wide field of business activity. 

The main office of the company is lo- 





CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
President International Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


cated in the heart of one of Boston’s 
greatest business centres, while the 
Summer street branch serves the largest 
wool and leather districts in the world. 

In 1915 the company established a 
savings department, whose deposits now 
total over $3,000,000. The trust de- 
partment has made an equally satisfac- 
tory growth. 

Thoroughly modern in equipment, the 
entire institution is, as has already been 
stated, actuated by the highest ideals of 
bank service. For instance, in an ad- 


vertisement headed ‘‘An Intimate Word 
to the Public,” President Bancroft cites 
the following as the broad general 
policy laid down by the officers and di- 
rectors of the company: 
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1. The respect and confidence of all 
other banking institutions should first 
be deserved and then secured to the full- 
est degree. 

2. Every facility required by a varied 
and increasing clientele should be pro- 
vided. 

3. Intelligence, efficiency and cour- 
tesy on the part of every member of the 
organization should be insisted upon, 
with absolutely no discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, creed or any other 
thing—except character. 

The International Trust Co. has been 
approved as reserve agent for all state 
banks and trust companies of New York 








HENRY L. JEWETT 


Vice-President and Secretary International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


that have asked that it be so designated. 
The well-known discrimination of the 
New York state banking authorities thus 
attests the strength and soundness of 
this Boston institution. 

The growth of the company has not 
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been sporadic, but on the contrary has 
been a steady upward climb, as evi- 
denced by the following statement of de- 
posits : 


Increase. 
Fed. 1, IBIS ..csce $6,902,139.08 Te 
, 25 or 10,641,754.56 54.18 
, = eer 15,254,235.93 43.34 
, eee 22,440,074.14 46.45 


Ever alive to its duty toward the pub- 
lic the International Trust Co., at the 
suggestion of President Bancroft, of- 
fered in 1915 double pay to such of its 
employees as were called to military 
duty; and this year, when the great 
war loan of the United States Govern- 
ment was in immediate prospect, the 
company offered to buy Government 
bonds for its customers, allowing the 
latter to pay for them in such a way 
as to make it an extremely easy matter 
for anyone to acquire the bonds. 

The marked success of the Interna- 
tional Trust Co. of Boston is indeed a 
“Story of Service.” 
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CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY 
Treasurer International Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


Ruling on Trade Acceptances 


T HE Federal Reserve Board has 

made a ruling that a bill drawn for 
a balance due on open account of long 
standing, which is accepted by the 
debtor, might constitute a trade accept- 
ance, but that in order for it to be ex- 
cepted from the limitations imposed by 
section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act 
as a bill drawn against actually exist- 
ing value it must have been drawn con- 
temporaneously with, or within such a 
reasonable time after the shipment of 





the goods as to justify the assumption 
that the goods are in existence in the 
hands of the drawee in their original 
form or in the form of proceeds of sale. 
As evidence of this fact the Federal Re- 
serve banks might reasonably require, 
says the ruling, such trade acceptances 
as are offered as “bills of exchange 
drawn against actually existing values” 
to show the date of invoice, so that it 
may be determined whether or not the 
account is one of long standing. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 











NEW TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY IN 
NEW YORK 


May first witnessed the successful 
opening of the recently organized Mer- 
cantile Trust and Deposit Company 
in New York. Flowers filled the main 
banking spaces and thousands of visi- 
tors welcomed this latest addition to the 
city’s ranks of strong financial institu- 
tions. Better still, many of those who 
called on the first day came not merely 
to offer congratulations, but to open ac- 
counts, and the total deposits received 
show that the company is already as- 
sured of a large business. 

The location of the Mercantile Trust 











Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 























and Deposit Company, in the Real Es- 
tate building at 115 Broadway, is ex- 
ceptionally favorable, being in the heart 
of New York’s great financial district, 
The rooms of the company afford am- 
ple banking space, and they are well 
arranged and adequately equipped. 

At the head of the new institution as 
president is Chellis A. Austin, who re- 
signed as vice-president of the Colum- 
bia Trust Company to accept this po- 
sition. Charles D. Makepeace is vice- 
president and secretary; Cornelius J, 
Murray, assistant treasurer, and John 
A. Burns, assistant secretary. 

It will be seen from the affiliations 
of the directors that the Mercantile 
Trust and Deposit Company has a 
board of exceptional strength and rep- 
resentative of diversified business in- 
terests. The list of directors follows: 

Chellis A. Austin, president of the 
company ; Elliott Averett, vice-president 
United Cigar Stores Co.; Edward J. 
Barber, vice-president Barber & Co., 
Inc.; Henry S. Bowers, Goldman Sachs 
& Co., bankers; Frank N. B. Close, vice- 
president Bankers Trust Co.; Delos W. 
Cooke, vice-president Erie Railroad; 
C. G. DuBois, comptroller American 
Tel. & Tel. Co.; Frederick F. Fitzpat- 
rick, president Railway Steel Spring 
Co.; Harvey D. Gibson, president Lib- 
erty National Bank; William Giblin, 
president Mercantile Safe Deposit Co.; 
Thomas Hildt, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Co.; Alfred R. Horr, treasurer 
Equitable Life Assurance Society ; Her- 
bert P. Howell, vice-president National 
Bank of Commerce; N. D. Jay, vice- 
president Guaranty Trust Co.; James 
W. Johnston, treasurer Western Elec- 
tric Co.; Bertram Lord, foreign finan- 
cial manager Wells Fargo & Co.; El 
good C. Lufkin, president The Texas 
Co.; John McHugh, vice-president Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank; 
Theodore F. Merseles, vice-president 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


MERCANTILE — 
Trust & Deposit Co. 


opened May Ist, at 


115 Broapway 


New Yorx« 


for the conduct of a 
General Banking and Trust Business 


Capital 
Surplus 


CHELLIs A. AUSTIN 
CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE 
CoRNELI!us J. MURRAY 
JoHNn A. BuRNs 


$1,000,000 
500,000 


; , President 
Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
Asst. Treasurer 

Asst. Secretary 


T°? those who wish to be identified with a banking institution which 
starts under unusually favorable auspices, the new Company offers 
a hearty welcome. Interest will be allowed on accounts, subject to check, 


of balances of $500 and over. 


THE company is equipped to handle Trust business in both its 
Individual and Corporate Trust departments. 


AS the success of any banking institution rests fundamentally on the 
character of its Directorate, especial attention is called to the men 
under whose inspiration and guidance the Mercantile Trust & Deposit 


Company starts its business life. 


DIRECTORS 


Chellis A. Austin, President of the 
Company 

Elliott Averett, Vice-President United 
_Cigar Stores Co, 

Edward J. Barber, Vice-President 
Barber & Co., Inc. 

Henry S. Bowers, Goldman Sachs & 
Co., Bankers 

Frank N. B. Close, Vice-President 
Bankers Trust Co. 

Delos W. Cooke, Vice-President Erie 
Railroad 

C. G. Du Bois, Comptroller American 
Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, President 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 

Harvey D. Gibson, President The 
Liberty National Bank 

William Giblin, President Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Co. 

Thomas Hildt, Vice-President Bankers 

rust Co, 
Alfred R. Horr, Treasurer Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 


Herbert P. Howell, Vice-President 
National Bank of Commerce 

N. D. Jay, Vice-President Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

James W. Johnston, Treasurer Western 
Electric Co. 

Bertram Lord, Foreign Financial Man- 
ager, Wells Fargo & Co, 

Elgood C, Lufkin, President The Texas 


Co. 

John McHugh, Vice-President Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank 

Theodore F. Merseles, Vice-President 
and General Manager National Cloak 
& Suit Co. 

Albert G. Milbank, Mazten & Nichols, 
Lawyers 

Samuel H. Miller, Vice-President Chase 
National Bank 

Sherburne Prescott, Treasurer Anglo- 

American Cotton Products Corp. 

Jackson E. Reynolds, General Attorney 
Central R. R. of N. z, 

Charles S. Sargent, Jr., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., Bankers 


= 

































JOHN H. FULTON 
Vice-President The National City Bank 
New York City 


Mr. Fulton came to The National City Bank last 
January having been elected a vice president at the 
meeting of the board of directors held on January 9, 
1917. He stoll retains a directorship and int: rest in 
the Commercial National Bank and the Commercial 
Germania Trust and Savings Bank in New Orleans, 
the First National Bank of McComb, Mississippi, and 
the Commercial Bank of Rayne, La. 





and General Manager National Cloak 
and Suit Co.; Albert G. Milbank, Mas- 
ten & Nichols, lawyers; Samuel H. Mil- 
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ler, vice-president Chase National 
Bank; Sherburne Prescott, treasurer 
Anglo-American Cotton Products Corp.; 
Jackson E. Reynolds, general attorney 
Central R. R. of N. J.; Charles S. Sar- 
gent, Jr., Kidder, Peabody & Co., bank- 
ers. 

The success of any institution so di- 
rected is made certain in advance, and 
the Mercantile Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany will immediately take a strong po- 
sition in the New York banking world. 
The capital of the company is $1,000,- 
000 and the surplus $500,000. 


MAY 1 STATEMENT OF NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


The May 1, 1917, statement of con- 
dition of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York follows: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts........$213,573,592.25 
Bonds, Securities, etc........ 32,203,265.01 
Banking Flouse ......:::2. 2,000,000.00 


Due from Banks and Bankers 32,378,420.92 
Cash, Exchanges and due 

from Federal Reserve Bank 103,069,036.72 
Customers’ Liability under 

Letters of Credit, Accept- 


eee ee 29,590,321.58 
Interest Accrued ........... 704,794.53 
$413,519,431.01 
LABILITIES 

Capital, Surplus and undivided 
ED wie baka ndeKeudes VER $44,850,500.65 
rrr rae 338,068,215.86 

National Bank Notes out- 
nc OO RE EEE 155,000.00 

Letters of Credit and Accept- 
DE canvae nia boteee svete 26,912,426.24 
Unearned Discount ......... 790,516.86 
Other Liabilities ............ 2,742,771.40 


$413,519,431.01 


“MOBILIZING MONEY FOR WAR” 


“America must enlist its wealth as 
well as its manhood” is the opinion of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
expressed in a_ booklet, ‘Mobilizing 
Money for War,” which it has just is- 
sued. The necessity of recruiting the 
nation’s resources for the $7,000,000,- 
000 Government war loan is emphasized 
as the duty of every citizen. 

That the American people are not 
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JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


Vice-PRESIDENTS 
R. G. HUTCHINS, Jr. 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 
J. HOWARD ARDREY 
STEVENSON E. WARD 
JOHN E. ROVENSKY 
GUY EMERSON 


CASHIER 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $43,000,000 
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educated to the purchase of bonds, as 
are the people of other countries, is 
pointed out. In the United States, not 
one person in 500 owns a Government 
bond, while in both France and England 
eleven persons in every one hundred 
have helped individually to finance those 
countries in performing their part in the 
present war. 

Thousand of persons who never have 
purchased bonds, who never have been 
in touch with financial houses, must be- 
come investors in this issue. It has an 
appeal not only to patriotism, but to 
reason and to business sense. The 
whole nation must be quickened to a 
complete understanding of the spirit and 
meaning of this investment. 

Our national income is estimated to 
have increased almost thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. in the last seven 
years, and nearly 117 per cent. in the 
last seventeen years. Contrasted with 
our enormous income and the increas- 
ingly great volume of foreign trade, it 
is stated that the Government’s out- 
standing interest-bearing public debt is 
less than one billion dollars principal— 
only one-fortieth of the nation’s present 
annual income. Furthermore, the 
United States possess one-third of the 
world’s stock of gold—nearly three bil- 
lion dollars. 

While the banking institutions of the 
United States may be confidently relied 
upon to take their full share of this 
loan, it must be remembered that these 
institutions are relied upon by our great 
manfacturing and trade enterprises, 
whose activities will probably be in- 
creased by our entrance into war, to 





provide them with credit with which to 
carry on their activities. Any reduction 
of such credits, necessitated by too large 
a participation in the Government loan, 
would be a blow to the country’s indus- 
tries. It is evident, therefore, that the 
bulk of the loan should be taken by 
the public at large, and not by the 
bankers. 

The history of the United States 
proves abundantly that our people do 
not hesitate when the life, the integrity, 
or the dignity of the nation is at stake. 


NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS 


The nomination of George I. Skinner 
of Bainbridge to be New York State 
Superintendent of Banks to succeed Eu- 
gene Lamb Richards, whose term of of- 
fice would have expired July 1, but who 
asked to be relieved sooner, was sent 
to the Senate last month by Governor 
Whitman. It was immediately con- 
firmed. Mr. Skinner has been first dep- 
uty superintendent of banks for many 
years. 


TWO VALUABLE PAMPHLETS ON THE 
WAR SITUATION 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is fortunate in having on its 
official staff two such able writers as 
President James S. Alexander and Vice- 
President John E. Rovensky. Both of 
these men, besides being able observers 
of current financial affairs, have the 
happy faculty of expressing their 
thoughts in an unusually clear and inter- 
esting manner. 

“Principles Involved in War Financ- 
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Kings County Trust Company © 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $800,000 


OFFICERS 2 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 2 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 
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ing,’ by James S. Alexander, originally 
appeared in the May number of “Sys- 
tem Magazine.” ‘To those who believe 
that taxation will prove too heavy a 
burden for the American people, Mr. 
Alexander says: 

“It will undoubtedly be suggested 
that taxation imposes a burden upon the 
people which they ought not to be called 
upon to undertake at such a time. Per- 
sonally I believe that if the American 
people are to go into this war as an 
aroused and patriotic nation they have 
the means on hand to avoid any un- 
necessary burden from taxation. I mean 
that by a reduction of the extravagance 
which is so widely prevalent today, and 
by the adoption of a reasonable policy 
of thrift and economy, enough money 
would be saved to produce a substantial 
part of the money the government needs 
in this emergency. One of the most 
vital steps that can be taken toward a 
thorough financial preparedness, both 
during the war and in the important 
period of upbuilding which must follow, 
is the training of the national mind to- 
wards thrift and an elimination of the 
lavishness which has characterized the 
people of this country, both rich and 
poor, during the last few generations. 
Our standard of living is unnecessarily 
high. This fact is serious in itself, but 
when it is combined with an entire ab- 
sence of that national sense of thrift 
which has been the backbone of French 
economic strength for generations, we 
are confronted with a very serious ob- 
stacle towards a permanent position in 
world finance.” 
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THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
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Mr. Rovensky in his pamphlet, which 
is entitled “Gold,” sounds a warning 
note. He shows that the present posi- 
tion of financial command was thrust 
upon this country through sheer logic 
of circumstances, and that it will offer 
us little protection against the adverse 
effects of the world’s financial read- 
justment when the war is over. 

The Federal Reserve System will act 
as a barrier to another national panic 
such as occurred in 1907, Mr. Roven- 
sky points out; but, he warns, we are 
liable to experience a period of marked 
business depression while gold reserves 
throughout the world are finding their 
normal levels. Belligerent countries 
will face the necessity of attracting gold 
imports with which to replenish their ex- 
hausted reserves and stabilize domestic 
credits. The tide of gold will tend to 
swing away from the United States be- 
cause the belligerents of Europe will 
curtail commodity imports, increase ex- 
ports, and because of the higher interest 
level for their government securities. 

What steps, Mr. Rovensky asks, can 
the United States take to offset the re- 
sultant outflow of its surplus stocks? 
A sudden withdrawal of gold would 
mean an equally sudden contraction of 
credit. It is desirable, he shows, that 
a certain portion of the excess reserves 
be so disposed of as to remove the men- 
ace to economic stability. 

The dangers of an abrupt collapse of 
credit after the war are pointed out. 
To offset this situation, Mr. Rovensky 
suggests placing the gold reserves of 
this country more directly under the 
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American Textiles 
in the West Indies 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has just 


issued a timely and instructive official report covering the 


Textile Trade of Porto Rico and Jamaica. 


We have secured a limited number of the pamphlets for 


complimentary distribution among our patrons and friends. 


A copy will be sent on request 


EDWIN S. SCHENCK, President 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., Vice-Pres. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier 
JESSE M. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


GARRARD COMLY, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES MCALLISTER, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM M. HAINES, Asst. Cashier 


GITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Formerly Citizens Central National Bank of New York 














control of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the extension of loans of proper ma- 
turities to European countries. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER FORUM HOLDS 
ANNUAL BANQUET 


The Forum section of New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking recently held its annual ban- 
quet at the Hotel McAlpin. Over two 
hundred bank officers, executives, and 
senior men of the Chapter were present. 
After the dinner had been served five- 
minute addresses were made by the fol- 
lowing: 

R. A. Philpot of Lazard Freres, who 
is chairman of the section; E. W. Stet- 
son, vice-president Guaranty Trust Co.; 
R. H. Tremen, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank; H. D. Gibson, president 


of the Liberty National Bank; J. A. 
Neilson, vice-president Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas; Horace F. Poor, 
vice-president Garfield National Bank; 


J. A. Broderick, chief of the auditing 
depariment Federal Reserve Board; J. 


A. Seaborg, president New York Chap- 
ter; Geo. E. Allen, educational di- 
rector of the A. I. B.; E. G. Me- 
William, president of the A. I. B. 
George P. Kennedy of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., acted as toastmaster. 


BANKERS COMMITTEE TO HANDLE FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE WAR PROBLEMS 


Arrangements have been completed 
whereby a committee of New York 
bankers will, in codperation with the 
State Department, handle any unusual 
problems in foreign exchange which may 
arise during the war. The committee is 
composed of Max May, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co.; J. H. Carter of 
the National City Bank; J. E. Rovensky 
of the National Bank of Commerce, and 
George Leblanc of the Equitable Trust 
Co. The committee states that the step 
was taken simply to meet any emer- 
gency which may arise as the result of 
changing financial relations between the 
nations while the war lasts. Its func- 
tions, if the need arises, may be simi- 
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| For information pertaining to Buffalo or its industries, 
also the collection of items drawn on 
this vicinity, write us. 


Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 




















lar to the committee of bankers in Lon- 
don which was formed under the trad- 
ing with the enemy measures early in 
the conflict, which scrutinizes all finan- 
cial transactions put through by British 
subjects with other nations. 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


“Estates and Trusts” is the title of a 
very attractive booklet recently issued 
by the United States Mortgage and 
Tx st Co. of New York. It discusses 
such subjects as the making of a will 
and the appointment of a suitable ex- 
ecutor, the setting aside of a trust fund, 
the selection of a custodian for prop- 
erty, the choice of an agent to manage 
estates and trust funds, the safeguard- 
ing of valuables. It answers with facts, 
questions frequently brought before the 
officers in charge of the company’s trust 
department, and is put out in the hope 
of serving the needs of the many clients 
and friends of the company. 


NEW CREDIT MANAGER FOR FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK 


G. E. Chapin, formerly with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co., has assumed his new duties as 
credit manager of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


TAKES OVER DOMINICAN BANK 


Announcement is made by the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation of New 
York that thev have acquired the bank- 
ing business formerly conducted by S. 
616 


Michelena in the Dominican Republic 
and have opened a branch of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation in the 
city of Santo Domingo with agencies at 
all the principal points in the Domin- 
ican Republic. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER GUARANTY TRUST 


George A. Hannigan was appointed 
recently an assistant treasurer of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. He 
has been associated with that company 
since 1911, having been connected for 
the last year with its foreign depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Hannigan was born in New York 
City August 5, 1886, and was educated 
in its public schools and in the College 
of the City of New York. 

His business experience, prior to 
1911, included four years with New 
York brokerage firms, and three with 
New York banking houses. Since he 
associated himself with the Guaranty 
Trust Co. in 1911 he has been a mem- 
ber of several of its departments. 


BANK EXAMINER GOES TO NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Adolph F. Johnson, for many years 
with the Irving National Bank, and 
more recently a state bank examiner, has 
gone with the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York, to fill the newly-cre- 
ated position of special examiner. Mr. 
Johnson has been active in New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking for many years, and has ac 
quired an enviable record in many lines 
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The Best Kind of Co-operation 


In our relations with our banking 
connections, it is our aim to work 
in the spirit of friendly and intelli- 
gent co-operation. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,800,000 


- 19,000,000 











and more especially in debating. His 
many friends in the Institute are glad 
to see the value of Institute training 
again demonstrated. 


JOHN. H. TROWBRIDGE WITH ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


John H. Trowbridge, for sixteen 
years with the Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank of Albany, has just resigned from 
that bank to take a responsible position 
in the new business department of the 
Atlantic National Bank of New York. 
Mr. Trowbridge was a charter member 
of Albany Chapter, A. I. B., and has 
been active in chapter work. He has 
attended several Institute conventions 
and has made many friends among the 
bank -rs throughout the country. 


DEATH OF GEORGE W. BENTON 


George W. Benton, cashier of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
die’ recently at his home in Brooklyn. 
At ‘e time when the Mercantile Trust 
6 





JOHN H. TROWBRIDGE 
Atlantic National Bank, New York 
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Your Advertisement 
is Your Representative 


Your bank’s printed advertise- 
ment is its representative to the 
public. While your officers are 
reaching scores of prospective 
customers, your advertisement 
reaches thousands. 


Your officers must be high-class 
men, of forceful personality, 
neat in appearance, pleasant in 
conversation, and imbued with 
the spirit of your institution. It 
is just as important that your 
advertisements be forceful, well- 
dressed, well phrased andimbued 
with the spirit of your bank. 


Are your present advertise- 
ments vort/y representatives 
of your institution ? 


E. B. Wilson, President 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON, Inc. 


Financtal Advertising 


Bankers Trust Building 
New York 
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Co. merged with the Bankers Trust he 
came over from that institution and be- 
came treasurer. Last December he was 
made cashier. 


URGES WIDER USE OF ACCEPTANCES 


Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board of the Irving National Bank, 
New York, recently delivered an ad- 
dress before the convention of indus- 
trial leaders in Memphis on trade ac- 
ceptances. Mr. Pierson outlined the 
benefits and advantages of trade accept- 
ances and strongly urged their wider 
use in present day business. 


NOBLE F. HOGGSON COMMENTS ON AFTER 
THE WAR TRADE 


Noble F. Hoggson, president of 
Hoggson Brothers, New York builders, 
after a two months study of the indus- 


MAGAZINE 





trial and agricultural areas of France 
states that the reconstruction period 
after the war will make a call upon 
American industries which will tax all 
of our resources and lead to a reciprocal 
trade which will be larger and more en- 
during than the mushroom trade of the 
past two vears. Mr. Hoggson bases 
his beliefs on information obtained 
while a member of the American Indus- 
trial Commission making a survey last 
fall of the devastated areas of France. 


CHANGE IN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


George P. Kennedy, who has been 
with the Guaranty Trust Co. since last 
September, was recently appointed an 
assistant cashier. Previous to his con- 
nection with the Guaranty Mr. Ken- 





GEORGE P. KENNEDY 


Assistant Treasurer Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


nedy was manager of an uptown branch 
of the Produce Exchange Bank, vice- 
president of the Century Bank, and 
vice-president of the Chatham and 
Phoenix National Bank. 


LONDON BRANCH OF GUARANTY TRUS'1 
CO, CABLES CONGRATULATIONS 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York received recently a cable fron 
the London office of the bank to tl 
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“alee effect that all in the London branch 
riod are proud of the stand taken by the 
upon United States and are inspired by the 
x all thought that their comrades in New 
rocal York are their allies in the fight for Resources 
en- humanity and liberty. Over fifty mem- 
the bers of the London branch have en- $ 15,000,000.00 
‘Ases listed in the English army and a num- 
ined ber of them have given their lives in 
dus- the service. 
last 
nee. EXCESS PROFITS TAX LAW BOOKLET . * 
nage ice If intelligent hand- 

\NY I'he Guaranty Trust Co. of New be > 

York have prepared for free distribu- ling of items and low 
een tion a booklet on the excess profits tax 
ast laws. In the booklet is given an’ ex- rates appeal to you 
an planatory example of the working of 


on- the law and a complete digest. send us your Buffalo 
Pn- . 
URGES AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE business 


In a recent statement given out by 
James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of New 
York, it was strongly urged that an ad- THE 
visory committee of bankers be appoint- PEOPLES 
ed to assist in solving financial prob- 
lems arising in connection with the war. 
Mr. Alexander states that there is no 
excuse for unsound financing to-day and 
that questions which have a profound 
bearing upon the economic future of the 
United States should not be decided 


oF 
BUFFALO 





blindly. 
sie sane: senile Try our Service 
The Hannevig Marine Trust Co. has and you will be entirely 
leased the old Liberty National Bank satisfied 


building at 139 Broadway and in the 
near future expects to open for busi- 


ness. Christoffer Hannevig, Max 
Straus, George A. Charters and H. E. 
Norboare, are identified with the com- A. D. BISSELL, President 
| pany. which intends to loan money on C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
shij)s 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM J. HENRY RESIGNS E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
lliam J. Henry, for the past eleven HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
ve secretary of New York State C. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 


Baers Association, has tendered his , 
res nation to take place the first of A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 


Ji At the time of his appointment G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 
to position of secretary Mr. Henry 
clerk in the Irving National Bank 
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Putting up the first War Bond sign in the New York financial district in front of the building of the 
National Bank of Commerce 
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and in his long term of office he has 
made a large and favorable acquain- 
tance among the state bankers. At the 
present time he is interested in the Bel- 
gian Relief Fund and will devote some 
months to this work. Eventually he will 
enter the investment security business. 


AMERICAN STEEL EXPORT CO. APPOINTS 
NEW ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
OF SALES 


The American Steel Export Com- 
pany, Woolworth building, New York, 
has appointed Charles S. Vought as as- 
sistant general manager of sales. Mr. 
Vought is well fitted to assume the du- 
ties and responsibilities of this position, 


CHARLES S. VOUGHT 


\ssistant General Manager of Sales, The American 
Steel Export Co. 


having largely directed the immediate 
sales policy of the company and having 
devoted his personal attention to prac- 
tically all of the many hundred orders 
handled during the last year. Mr. 
Vought has an entire familiarity not 
only with the various export markets of 
the world and their peculiarities and 








In Time of War 


The banker occupies a position of 
especial importance. Under his 
guidance are mobilized the financial 
forces so vital to national strength. 


The 
the furthering of thrift; the effi- 


maintenance of confidence; 


cient guiding of the Nation’s vast 


financial power largely devolve 
upon him. 

His greatest success depends upon 
the 


he requires their friendship and 


close contact with people ; 
confidence. Collins’ comprehensive 
plans for uniting the interests of 
the 


those of its community appeal to 


Financial Institution with 


every far-sighted banker. 


COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 




















special requirements, but has also a 
thorough knowledge of mill conditions 
and the technicalities involved in the 
production of steel and steel products, 
and was formerly one of the managers 
of the order department of the Cambria 
Steel Company. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. OFFER AID TO 


COUNTRY 


The firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. have 
tendered their services to the Govern- 
ment, stating especially that they are 
willing to turn the experience gained 
through more than two years of pur- 
chasing for the Allies to the advantage 
of this country. The firm has urged the 
Government to buy throughout the re- 
mainder of the war all of its own sup- 
plies along with those needed by the Al- 
lies. 
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NEW OFFICER FOR MERCANTILE BANK OF 
THE AMERICAS, INC, 


Joseph A. Seaborg, who recently left 
the Bankers Trust Company to go with 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
was elected an assistant treasurer of 
that institution by the board of directors 
on Thursday, April 26. 

Mr. Seaborg is president of New 
York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, the educational section of 
the American Bankers Association. He 
is greatly interested in educational work 
for bank men and has done much to- 
ward bringing the standard of the New 
York Chapter’s educational program to 
its present high degree of efficiency. 

Mr. Seaborg was recently nominated 
by New York Chapter as a candidate 
for membership of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. I. B. 

THE APRIL “METTCO METEOR” 

The April number of the Mettco Me- 
teor, published by the employees of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of the 
City of New York, contains a very in- 
teresting article on “Akron, Ohio, the 
Rubber City,” by I. G. Jennings. Mr. 
Jennings also has an article in the May 
number of “Scribner’s Magazine,” en- 
titled ‘America’s Opportunity and the 
Young Man.” 


BACHMAN & CO. ANNOUNCE 
REMOVAL OF OFFICE 


H. F. 


H. F. Bachman & Co., New York, 
wwe announced the appointment of 
fenry M. Peers as a member of the 


DJORUP, EDWARDS & McARDLE 


Bank, Commercial, and Foreign 
Exchange Audits and Systems 
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firm. 
firm were removed to the 
of the Adams_ Express 
61 Broadway, New York. 


On April 28 the offices of this 


fourth floor 
building. 


BANKS CLEARING THROUGH THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York is now settling balances at the 
New York Clearing House for the fol- 
lowing banks: 

Merchants National Bank, Chemical 
National Bank, Atlantic National Bank. 
National Butchers and Drovers Bank, 


American Exchange National Bank, 
Market and Fulton National Bank. 
Corn Exchange Bank, East River Na- 
tional Bank, Irving National Bank, 


Seaboard National Bank, Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Coal and Iron National 
Bank, Union Exchange National Bank, 
Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn, 


Broadway Trust Company. 


IMPORTANT BANK CHANGE IN HERKIMER 
COUNTY, NEW YORK 


The most important financial event 
which taken place in Herkimer 
County, New York, in many years will 
occur, when the National Herki- 
mer County Bank of Little Falls 
goes into liquidation, to be succeeded by 
the Herkimer County Trust Company. 
The National Herkimer County Bank 
was founded in 1833 and operated as a 
state institution under the name of the 
Herkimer County Bank until the pas- 
sage of the National Bank Act. In 1865 
the Herkimer County Bank was liqui- 
dated, being succeeded by the Herkimer 
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he Star-Spangled 
Banner 
The National Anthem 


Written by Francis Scott Key in 1514 


ce SAY can you see, by the dewn's early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming ? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 


CHorus: Ob! say does the star-cpangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


N THE shore, dimly seen thro’ the mist of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now chines on the stream. 


CHORUS: ‘Tis the star-spengled banner, oh! long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


Hi! THUS be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their lov'd home end the war's desolation 
Blest with vict'ry and peace, may the Heav'n-rescued land 
Praise the Pow'r that hath made and preserved us a nation 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, “In God is our trust.” 


CuHorus: And the stor-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
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The Liberty National Bank of New York has been distributing this very attractive presentation 
of the words of the National Anthem. This is a good example of the way banks through- 
out the country are helping to arouse public patriotism 


County National Bank. In 1878 the commenting on the government loan, 


bank again liquidated, the title being states that this lean will be placed with 
changed to the National Herkimer the people rather than with the banks 


Ccunty Bank. except for several short term items and 

The new institution will open for that any money needed by the govern- 
business in new quarters and with com- ment will come as soon as it is wanted. 
plete new equipment, designed to care As far as the loans unsettling the in- { 
more efficiently for its rapidly increas- vestment situation Mr. Law points out 
ing business. The new company’s state- the fact that the recent success of the 
ment will show capital $350,000, sur- Pennsylvania Railroad loan, together 
plus $350,000 and deposits of over $2,- with the excellent price obtained by the 


000,000. The officers are as follows: State of New York for $25,000.000 four 
President, J. J. Gilbert; vice-presidents, per cent. loan, refutes this statement. 
it. S. Whitman and Tom J. Zoller; sec- 


retary, H. C. Miller; treasurer, L. M. BANK TEAM WINS CHAMPIONSHIP 
raves; assistant secretary, J. W. Sher- 
in. ‘ The bowling team of the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia, Penn- 
COMMENTS ON U. S. LOANS sylvania, won the championship in the 


Bank League bowling contest, having 
William A. Law, president of the won forty out of sixty-three games 
rst National Bank of Philadelphia, The closest competitor of the bank was 














WALKER SCOTT 
Vice-President Virginia Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Scott was formerly cashier of the Planters Bank 
of Farmville, Va. Since 1911 he has heen secretary of 
the Virginia Bankers Association. 


the Pennsylvania Company’s team, 


which won four less games. 


STATEMENT OF CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


At the close of business April 5 the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia showed deposits of $42,146,000; 
loans and investments were $30,578,000 
and there was due from banks $6,228,- 
000. Exchanges for clearing house 
were $1,546,000, and cash and reserves 
amounted to $7,621,000. 


BANK MAKES LIBERAL OFFER TO 
EMPLOYEES 


The board of directors of the Phila- 
delphia Trust Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, at a recent meeting voted to 
continue the company’s policy of carry- 
ing at full pay any of its employees 
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who may respond to a call for the de- 
fense of the United States. 

Positions of equal pay are assured 
each employee whovis called into active 
service, each of wh5m. also retains the 
benefit of the company’s pension plan. 
The company further agrees that it will 
pay one year’s salary to the dependents 
of any employee who loses his life in the 
service, thus giving those who enlist the 
same benefits which the group insurance 
plan maintained by the company ex- 
tends to those who remain at home in 
their usual duties. 


DEPOSITS INCORRECTLY QUOTED 


On page 460 of the April number of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine in an article 
entitled ‘Philadelphia as a Banking and 
Financial Centre,” the deposits of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia as 
of December 27, 1916, were incorrectly 
listed as $17,206,237. These figures 
should be changed to read $35,208,- 
577.50, the correct amount for that date. 


NEW ASSISTANT CASHIER FOR EIGHTH NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 


William A. Nickert’s election as assis- 
tant cashier of the Eighth National 
Bank of Philadelphia, is a well-merited 
recognition of his long and faithful ser- 
vice with the bank. 

This is also striking evidence of the 
value of work in the American Institute 
of Banking, as Mr. Nickert has been 
an active member of the Philadelphia 
Chapter since 1909. After taking up 
the educational work and obtaining an 
Institute certificate, he was elected a 
member of the board of governors, 
which office he still holds. He was 
elected president of the Chapter in 1912 
and re-elected in 1913. His efficient 
work left an imprint on the Chapter 
through the organization of the consul- 
ate and his untiring efforts in promoting 
the ideals of the organization. This 
influence has extended to the Institute 
through his active participation in the 
annual conventions, and in 1916 he was 
elected a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the national body. This afforded 
opportunity for further service and he 
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soon presented to the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association the advantages of 
the correspondence work of the Insti- 
tute for country bank men, with the re- 
sult that at his suggestion the Pennsyl- 





WILLIAM A. NICKERT 


Assistant Cashier Eighth National Bank 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


vania Bankers Association is now ac- 
tively supporting a systematic campaign 
of banking education in connection with 
the Correspondence Chapter, and in ad- 
dition a°Chapter has been organized 
at Lancaster, Pa., and the organization 
of several other chapters is contem- 
plated. 


CHARLES E. SCOTT CELEBRATES FIFTY 
YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 


The completion of fifty years’ con- 
secutive and faithful service in the 
Farmers National Bank of Bucks Coun- 
ty, at Bristol, Pennsylvania, by the 
cashier, Charles E. Scott, was commem- 
orated by a dinner tendered him by the 
cirectors of the bank, held at the Union 
eague, Philadelphia, on March 15, 
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1917, to which all officers of financial 
institutions in Bucks County; the offi- 
cers of Group 2, Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, of which Mr. Scott is chair- 
man; Samuel A. Welldon, cashier of the 
First National Bank, New York, and 
several of the officers of Philadelphia 
banks, together with the presiding judge 
of the Bucks County courts and the con- 
gressman and state senator from that 
district were invited, and all attended. 

The dinner was served in the private 
dining room reserved for prominent 
guests of the League, and was in all re- 
spects a magnificent testimonial to the 
ability and fidelity of the honored 
guest. 

Mr. Scott’s relation of interesting and 
amusing incidents occurring during his 





CHARLES E. SCOTT 


Cashier Farmers National Bank of Bucks Co. 
Bristol, Pa. 


connection with the bank, especially 
those of forty to fifty years ago, before 
some of those present were born, was 
intensely interesting as presenting fea- 
tures of the banking business unknown 
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EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE 


Located in a modern building with every facility for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is in a position to offer you prompt and adequate 
service in your Philadelphia banking transactions. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Resources over 


$11,000,000 




















to present day bankers, and were eager- 
ly listened to by the guests. 

A number of addresses were made by 
the officials of other banks, all attest- 
ing to the esteem in which Mr. Scott 
was held by them, both personally and 
as a thoroughly efficient bank officer. 

Mr. Scott has also been cashier of 
the bank for thirty-five years, during 
which time sixteen per cent. per annum 
has been paid in dividends, and the 
surplus and undivided profits increased 
from $80,000 to $336,000. 

The bank celebrated its own centen- 
nial January 12, 1915. 


INTERESTING NUMBER OF “THE 
ADVANCE” 


The last number of “The Advance,” 
which is the publication of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, devoted to discussions of business 
and financial topics, contains an excel- 
lent article, number three in the series, 
on what the Government is doing for 
business. In part the article says that 
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a good business concern is good, largely 
because it holds on to its good men—its 
executives—those who are responsible 
for the success of the business. The 
Department of Commerce should be free 
from political patronage. It is strictly 
a business proposition and shov'" be 
treated as such. The chief of the .u- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce should have a life position, held 
on merit only. In no business depart- 
ment of the Government service will 
there be one hundred per cent. of re- 
sults accomplished without the appli- 
cation of the same business principles 
and methods which are responsible for 
success in private enterprise. 


NEW QUARTERS FOR FRANKLIN NATIONAL 


Recently the Franklia National Bank 
of Philadelphia opened for business in 
its new quarters on Chestnut street west 
of Broad. The main banking room is 
50 feet wide and 120 feet long and 
has a beautifully coffered ceiling and 
skylight, the crown of which is sixty- 


























DEVELOPING 
MAN-POWER 


IN 


BANKING 





Some men, like machines, are replacable at cost, or less. Others 
are indispensable as the power which propels the modern super- 
dreadnought. 


Modern banking needs these power men, men who can solve in- 
telligently the intricate banking problems of today, who can create 
and develop new business, and who are capable of forming sound 
banking judgments. And there is a way of developing executive 
bankers, for the complex problems of present-day banking. 


The New La Salle Course in Banking and Finance 


offers for the first time, practical and fundamental training in bank- 
ing—not merely for clerical work, but for the real brain work of 
modern banking. It makes a concrete appeal to bank officers, 
directors, cashiers, and bank employees, who have a spirit for the 
better things in banking. 


A Few of the Noted Authorities in Banking and Finance Who 
Have Made this Course Possible 
Elmer H. Youngman, Editor, The Bankers Maga- O. Howard Wolfe, Cashier, Philadelphia National 


zine, New York City Bank, Philadelphia. 

H. Parker Willis, ’h.D.. Secretary, Federal Reserve Walter D. Meody, Managing Director, Chicago 
Boa: ad Washington. Plan Commission 

George E. Ruberts, National City Bank, New York R. 8. White, Collection Manager, American Steel 
City. and Wire Company. 

Arthur B Hall, A. B., Real Estate Expert, Cc. M. Cartwright, Managiug Editor, Western 
Chicago. Underwriter, Chicago 

Louis Guenther, Editor, Financial World, New Warren F Hickernell, A. B., Former Editor Brook- 
York City. mire Economic Ser vice. ; 2 

Frederick Vierling, Trust Officer, Mississippi Irving R. Allen, Sales and Advertising Counselor, 
Vailey Trust Company, St. Louis. Chicago. 


Edwart M. Skinner, General Manager, Wilson 
* Brothers, Chicago. 
Bethke. M.A., Director, Department of Rusiness 
Admini-tration, La Salle Extension University 
Samuel D. Hirschl, S. B., J. D., Member Illinois Bar, 
Chicaga, 
Frederick Thulin, LL. B., Formerly of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


60-Page Book “ Banking and 
Finance” FREE upon Request 


This publication will be mailed freeand post- 
paid to any bank officer or individual inter- 
ested. It contains useful information en 
modern banking questicns and shows clearly 
what this course cen do for the individual 
or fora bank. You owe it to yourselt ard 
vour tusiness to know abvut this work. 
Write for your copy today. 






Address 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSIT 


‘* The World’s Greatest Extension University ’’ 


Dept. 4312-D Chicago, Illinois 




















CHANDLER M. WOOD, President 


METROPOLITAN TRUST CO. 


40 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
MAVERICK SQUARE, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


Assets, $4,535,000 


OFFICERS 


WILLIAM H. STICKNEY, Vice-Pres, & Treas. 
HERBERT T. GREENWOOD, Asst. Sec. 

Solicits the Business of Individuals, Firms, Corporations and Trustees 

Correspondence relative to Boston and New England Business 








WALTER 8S. CRANE, Vice-President 
FRANK F. COOK, Sec. & Asst. Treas. 








invited 








The vault, 
in the basement, is 18 by 


eight feet above the floor. 
located 
27 feet and is formed of Harveyized 
steel possessing all modern protective 


devices. In the office building located 
on the Sanson street end there are above 
the banking rooms fifteen stories of of- 
fices. Above the offices are a kitchen 
and dining rooms for the bank and on 
the roof a recreation cage has been pro- 
vided for the employees. 


BEACON TRUST COMPANY’S STRONG 
POSITION 


The Beacon Trust Company of Bos- 
ton reported March 31, 1917, total de- 
posits of $15,734,634.51, high water 
mark at that time, though they have 
since risen to more than $16,000,000. 
These figures compare with $14,530,240 
January 1, 1917; $11,847,300 January 
1, 1916, and $9,093,040 January 1, 
1911. At the time of the recent state- 
ment cash and demand loans stood at 
over $9,500,000 and the company’s sur- 
plus and undivided profits were $1,081,- 
886.63, with capital of $600,000. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF SHAWMUT 
BANK 


Robert S. Potter, formerly assistant 
cashicr, has just been elected a vice- 
president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston and will have charge 
of the new business department. Mr. 
Potter was formerly connected with F. 
S. Moseley and Co., and came to the 
bank in 1913. 
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BOSTON BANK INCREASES CAPITAL 


The First National Bank of Boston 
recently increased its capital to $7,500,- 
000 and the surplus to $15,000,000. 
This will make a combined capital and 
surplus and undivided profts of $25,- 
800,000. The bank has deposits of 
$125,000,000. 





ROBERT S. POTTER 


Vice-President National Shawmut Bank 
Boston, Mass. 
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185 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 





ELIOT SAVINGS BANK, BOSTON, MASS 
A MODERN BANK BUILDING RECENTLY COMPLETED FROM PLANS BY 


THOMAS M. JAMES 
ARCHITECT 





BOSTON, MASS 
































DROPS BANK POSITION TO SERVE IN ARMY 


Benjamin Joy has resigned as vice- 
president and cashier of the National 
Shawmut Bank, because of liability for 
military service in the officers’ reserve 
corps. 

Commenting upon Mr. Joy’s action 
the “Boston Herald” stated editorially: 


“Tt is of no small significance that 
Mr. Benjamin Joy, the vice-president 
and cashier of the National Shawmut 
Bank, one of the largest financial insti- 
tutions in the country, should resign the 
important post to which he has risen by 
painstaking and conscientious effort in 
order to become a member of the officers’ 
reserve corps, the resignation to take ef- 
fect next Monday. When young men 
f his caliber and standing lay aside 
work to which they are wholly commit- 
ed in order to put themselves at the 

‘rvice of the nation, no one can longer 
‘oubt that America’s cause in this war 
s one that appeals to the nation’s heart 
nd conscience. Nor is his case wholly 
xceptional; other earnest young men, 


similarly situated, are likely to make 
an equally courageous decision. What 
better guarantee in a crisis like this 
could we as a nation give to the world 
of the worthiness of our purposes than 
by pointing to the self-sacrifice of men 
like ‘Ben Joy’?” 


CONSOLIDATED NEW HAVEN BANKS TO 
HAVE NEW QUARTERS 


Work of remodeling the present 
quarters of the First National Bank of 
New Haven, as well as on the new ad- 
dition to be erected by Hoggson Broth- 
ers to serve the purposes of the consoli- 
dated First and Yale National institu- 
tion on Crown street, is progressing 
rapidly. The new home will be a splen- 
did example of modern bank architec- 
ture and will be equipped with all de- 
vices and appliances that make for effi- 
ciency and convenience. 

The architecture of the new structure 
will follow that of the lower portion of 
the present First National Bank build- 
ing. The entire front will be rock 
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In the lobby of the First National Bank of Boston the visitor is confronted with this very interesting 


exhibit of standard wools, Boston’s greatest product. 


The collection is very complete being made up 


of specimens from some of the finest collections in the world 


granite trimmed with dressed granite. 
The lower windows will be protected 
with bronze grilles. 

The banking room is designed in the 
renaissance period, with massive col- 
umns, pilasters and heavily ornamented 
beamed and panelled ceilings. The 
counterscreen will be of marble and 
bronze, having a Botticino die and Fa- 
mosa marble base and counter ledge 
supporting the beautifully designed 
bronze screen with plate glass panels 
pierced by the tellers’ wickets, which 
are designed with elliptical and tele- 
scopic grille. The walls of the public 
space will be decorated to harmonize 
with the marble railing to the 
height as the counterscreen itself, and 
the floor will be of gray Tennessee 
block marble. A room will be fitted up 
in soft gray enamel for the exclusive 
use of women patrons. The directors’ 
room will be trimmed and furnished in 


same 


rich mahogany, while the remaining 
rooms will be finished in oak. 

The officers of the First National 
Bank are Thomas Hooker, president; 
P. N. Welch, vice-president; Fred B. 
Bunnell, cashier; I’. L. Trowbridge, 
assistant cashier. 

BANK MOVES TO REMODELLED 
QUARTERS 


ORANGE 


The Orange National Bank, Orange, 
New Jersey, moved lately into its new- 
ly refitted offices. The remodelling of 
the building and the equipping of the 
banking room were done by Hoggson 
Brothers, the New York builders. 

A new exterior iron and glass en 
trance vestibule with ornamental iron 
marquise has been added and the wood- 
work in the vestibule has been refinished 
in light color. The limestone strings 
and wainscoting have been dressed off 
to a smooth finish. 


























Why ‘“‘Hospital’”’ 


Bankers in different sections of the 
country often ask why the word “Hos- 
pital” occurs in our corporate name. 
When this company was chartered 
(1867) one of its objects was to aid the 
Rhode Island Hospital. 
annual profits went to the support of that institution. Later 
this arrangement was changed, so that the Hospital re- 
ceived outright a block of the Company’s stock. 
The word “Hospital” remains in the name of the Company, 
a significant reminder of our honorable historic connection. 
We are proud of our name and are trying to live up to its 
spirit, not only in our local business, but also in serving our 
broader clientele of banks and bankers. 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


is in Our Name 


A part of the 


























The officers’ private room is just off 
the entrance on the right hand side of 
the banking room. The officers’ space 
adjoins, separated from the public lobby 
by a low rail. Spaces are provided in 
the rear for paying tellers, passbook 
and collections and receiving teller. The 
bookkeepers’ wickets are at the extreme 
rear of the building. The fund vault 
is back of the tellers’ cages. The di- 
rectors’ room is at the rear of the build- 
ing in connection with, the working 
space. Plans are under way for a wom- 
en’s department, handsomely fitted up 
with all comforts and conveniences. 

The Orange National Bank was or- 
ganized in 1828, and has had a steady 
and substantial growth. Its present of- 
ficers are John D. Everitt, president; 
George Spottiswoode, and Charles M. 
Necker, vice-presidents; Henry L. 
'Tolmes, cashier, and Charles Hasler, as- 

‘stant cashier. 


BANK CLEARINCS IN RICHMOND 


_ Showing an increase of more than 
“1,000,000 a day in clearings of the 


Richmond Clearing House Association 
for the first eighteen days in April over 
the corresponding dates last. year, a 
statement has been issued by the asso- 


ciation. During the first eighteen days 
in April, 1917, the total clearings of 
the Richmond banks amounted to $56,- 
236,630, and for the corresponding 
dates last year $30,668,140, showing an 
increase of $19,568,490. 

The above represents only the clear- 
ings of the Richmond banks proper and 
does not include the clearings of the 
Richmond Country Clearing Associa- 
tion. 

The eminently satisfactory report of 
the Clearing House Association is in- 
dicative of the excellent business con- 
ditions that obtain in Richmond and in 
that section of the country. From all 
lines of business endeavor fine reports 
are made. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK REDISCOUNTS IN 
THE RICHMOND DISTRICT 

For the first half of the month of 

April rediscounts of the Federal Re- 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltunore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 


For the handling of collections and all other 


equipped. 


visionary. 


Ms a A HE 


banking business, this institution is admirably 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange. Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital & Surplus, $2,463,000 


Resources, $11,444,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 


SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-Pres, 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Asst. Cash. 


R. VINTON LANSDALE, Cashier 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Asst. Cash. 
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serve Bank of Richmond amounted to 
$5,845,117, which was $2,436,000 in 
excess of the correspording dates in 
March. 

The rediscounts of the bank for the 
first quarter in 1917 is far in excess 
of any similar period in the history of 
the bank and indicates the usefulness of 
the big federal institution. 


RECOMMENDS PUTTING RICHMOND 
CRIMINALS TO WORK 


That jailbirds now idling at the ex- 
pense of the city and state should be 
put to work cultivating vacant lots is 
the opinion of Oliver J. Sands, presi- 
dent of the American National Bank of 
Richmond. Mr. Sands says the city is 
facing a food and a labor famine and 
thinks the prisoners in the jails might 
be used to great advantage in working 
the soil instead of being kept at the ex- 
pense of the community. Mr. Sands 
thinks if the aliens at Ellis Island can 
be worked those who are kept at the 
expense of the city should be made to 
work. 
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RICHMOND BANKERS APPROVE PRESI- 
DENT’S MESSAGE 


A hearty approval of President Wil- 
son’s war message to Congress has been 
given by the bankers of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. John M. Miller, Jr., president 
of the First National Bank, states that 
the message should satisfy every self- 
respecting American citizen. Oliver J. 
Sands, president of the American Na- 
tional Bank, states that it should in- 
spire our people with greater patriotism 
and those living under despotic rulers 
with a longing for freedom. 


TO BE ELECTED PRESIDENT VIRGINIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


W. Meade Addison, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Richmond, 
and vice-president of the Virginia 
Bankers Association, will be elected 
president of the organization at the an- 
nual meeting in June next. 

In accordance with the custom of the 
association to give the vice-presidency 
to one of the groups in which the state 














ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











is divided, the honor this year falls to 
group 4 and it is understood that Gar- 
land E. Vaughan, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Lynchburg, is being en- 
dorsed for the position. 

The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Bankers Association will be held June 
21-23 in the Chamerlin Hotel, Old 
Point Comfort. An elaborate program 
is being arranged for the occasion and 
Walker Scott, secretary, advises that it 
will be filled with enlightenment, enter- 


tainment and good-fellowship. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM A. PRICE 


William A. Price, who for nearly 
twenty years was connected with the 
First National Bank, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, died April 9. In financial circles 
Mr. Price was prominent, participating 
in the organization of the former Se- 
curity Bank and other enterprises. Sev- 
eral years ago, due to failing health, he 
was forced to retire from active busi- 
ness. 


RICHMOND BANK HANDLES WAR BONDS 
FREE 


The First National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has announced that it 
will handle war bonds in popular de- 
nominations free of commission. In 
taking this step the bank is guided by 
its desire to help in any possible way 
and so decided to handle the bonds with- 
out cost to the purchcaser. 


GEORGIA BANKERS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


[he twenty-sixth annual convention 
o* the Georgia Bankers Association is 


to be held at Columbus, Ga., on May 2, 
3 and 4. A feature of the convention 
will be a round table discussion of and 
for the county bankers of Georgia. The 
following topics are to be discussed: 
collection of checks, payment of inter- 
est on deposits, legal rate of interest in 
Georgia, benefits of county clearing 
houses. There is also to be an address 
on “Federal Farm Loans” by F. J. H. 
von Engelken, president of the Federal 
Farm Land Bank of Columbia, S. C. 


FROM RUNNER TO PRESIDENT 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Bank of Pe- 
tersburg, Petersburg, Virginia, B. B. 
Jones, for the past ten years cashier 
of the bank, was elected president, and 
N. P. Catling, vice-president of the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank of 
New York, was elected a member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Jones began his career as runner 
for the bank at the time of its organi- 
zation in the early ’80’s, and has worked 
himself up through the various positions 
to that of president. He is one of the 
most popular bankers in Virginia and a 
prominent factor in the activities of his 
native city. 

Mr. Catling is from Virginia, having 
for many years prominently associated 
with the banking interests of the state, 
serving as secretary of the Virginia 
Bankers Association, and his election to 
the board of the National Bank of Pe- 
tersburg is in the nature of a compli- 
ment from the city of his boyhood. 
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The National Stock Yards National Bank 


AND 


The National Cattle Loan Company 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLS. 


Are the largest cattle financing institution in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District 


WIRT WRIGHT 
Presideut 


NASHVILLE BANK LETTER 


The last business letter of the Amer- 
ican National Bank of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, points out the fact that there 
were 1,599 oil wells completed during 
February compared with 1,434 complet- 
ed in January, and the new production 
of oil for the month totaled 105 thou- 
sand barrels, compared with 94 thou- 
sand barrels in January. On February 
28 there were 1,033 rigs up and 3,279 
wells drilling, the total of 4,312 com- 


Oil 


paring with 3,893 on January 31. 
production fell off somewhat during 
February, receipts of oil by the various 
pipe-line companies during the month 
totaling 10,932 thousand barrels com- 
pared with 12,159 thousand barrels in 
January and 10,227 thousand barrels in 


February, 1916. Stocks of crude oil 
held in storage by the pipe-lines on 
February 28 aggregated 94,830 thou- 
sand barrels compared with 95,168 
thousand barrels a month before and 
94,507 thousand barrels two months be- 
fore. 


CONVENTION OF FLORIDA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Florida Bankers Association was 
held at St. Augustine April 6 and 7, 
1917. A feature of the convention was 
the annual banquet held at the Hotel 
Aleazar, at which Hon. W. A. Mac- 
Williams of St. Augustine acted as 
toastmaster. Another feature was an 
address by Hon. M. B. Wellborn, chair- 
man of the board, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., who spoke on 
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0. J. SULLIVAN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT D. GARVIN 
Cashier 


“State banks becoming members of the 
System.” An unusually lavish and en- 
joyable program of entertainment was 
provided. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR MERCHANTS LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Hale Holden, president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
Company, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company of 
Chicago. 

The complete personnel of the board 
is now as follows: Frank H. Armstrong, 
president Reid Murdoch and Company ; 
Clarence A. Burley, attorney and capi- 
talist; Henry P. Crowell, president 
Quaker Oats Company; Hale Holden, 
president Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad Company; Marvin 
Hughitt, chairman Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company; Edmund D. 
Hulbert, president; Chauncey Keep, 
trustee Marshall Field Estate; Cyrus H. 
McCormick, president International 
Harvester Comprny; Seymour Morris, 
trustee L. Z. Leiter Estate; John S. 
Runnells, president Pullman Company; 
Edward L. Ryerson, chairman Joseph 
T. Ryerson and Son; John G. Shedd, 
president Marshall Field and Company ; 
Orson Smith, chairman; Albert A. 
Sprague II, president Sprague, Warner 
and Company; Homer A. Stillwell, 
president Butler Brothers; Moses J. 
Wentworth, capitalist. 


BANK GIVES MASQUERADE DANCE 


The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago recently gave a masqucrade 
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dance to its one hundred and thirty off- 
cers and employees. The lobby of the 
bank, which is one hundred and twenty- 
five feet long, was decorated with flags, 
streamers and lanterns, and the many 
excellent costumes worn by the dancers 
made a striking picture. Each year the 
bank gives this masquerade in which all 
participate with equal pleasure. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 
BANK SHOWS DEPOSIT GROWTH 


The Central Manufacturing District 
Bank of Chicago, IIl., in its statement 
‘{ condition at the commencement of 
business, May 2, 1917, shows deposits 
{ $2,103,598.95. On May 2, 1915, de- 
posits were $1,530,761.49, and May 2, 
13, they were $733,440.70. From 
wese figures it will be seen that de- 

sits of this bank have increased nearly 

million and a half during the past four 
ars. Present resources are $2,- 

1,253.97. 


The Budget Cheque Corporation 


124 S. Michigan Ave. 3 | one 


remittunce 


payee 
receives 


JOHN JAY ABBOTT IN CHINA 


John Jay Abbott, vice-president of 
the Continental and Commercial Trust 
Company of Chicago, has gone to China 
in connection with the proposed new 
loan of $25,000,000. 


BANKERS COMMENT ON WAR FINANCE 


Chicago bankers in commenting on 
war finance in the United States have 
expressed the sentiment that President 
Wilson’s message to Cungress is beyond 
praise and that the American people are 
equal to any emergency. E. D. Hulbert, 
president of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, does not feel that in 
the borrowing of money to finance the 
war there is danger of inflation. The 
opinion is expressed by Mr. Frank O. 
Wetmore, president of the First Nation- 
al Bank, that a large part of the ex- 
pense of the war will have to be borne 
by the present generation and that the 
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greater part of this expense will be met 
by taxation. 


CHANGE IN UNION TRUST COMPANY 


An interesting and rather significant 
item of news developed recently in the 
announcement by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago that in greatly enlarg- 
ing its present banking rooms it would 
devote a part of the new space to its 
bond department, which would step out 
into the field of original underwritings 
on a much larger scale than before and 
that Frederick A. Yard, formerly presi- 
dent of Yard, Otis & Taylor, had dis- 
posed of his interest in that company 
to Mr. Taylor and would at once join 
the Union Trust organization as a vice- 
president with special supervision of the 
bond department. 

Mr. Yard is exceptionally well fitted 
to undertake this task through his long 
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The UNION TRUST COMPANY is an old, conservative 
commercial business, 
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experience as an underwriter and dealer 
in bonds. He has been active in the 
investment market of Chicago since 
1904 and has been the head of the for- 
mer company since 1911. By joining 
the Union Trust organization he brings 
to the bond department a fund of en- 
ergy and experience and an excellent 
record for successful operations in both 
the field of buying and selling securities. 

It is expected that the Union Trust 
Company will, in the future, assist ma- 
terially in increasing the importance of 
Chicago as a bond market and that the 
business of the bank in this department 
will show the same substantial increase 
that has been witnessed in other depart- 
ments in the past few years. 


FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


Two important milestones in the 
thirty years’ history of the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank of Chicago have 
been reached: An increase in the capi- 
tal from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, and 
the passing of the $50,000,000 point in 
the total resources. Including the affili- 
ated Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings 
Bank, the aggregated resources are 
nearly $60,000,000, representing sub- 
stantially an average addition of $2,- 
000,000 yearly. 

The Fort Dearborn National was or- 
ganized in 1887, and the figures given 
show that it has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. Its management has from the 
first been wisely progressive, and the 
reputation created in the earlier years 
has steadily grown and become well es- 
tablished. Its officers are men of wide 
experience, familiar with the banking 
needs of all lines of trade and industry, 
having an extensive acquaintance, and 
keenly alert to the progress and pros- 
perity of their bank. The Fort Dear- 
born National Bank and the Fort Dear- 
born Trust and Savings comprise in 
their organization and equipment a wide 
range of banking facilities, affording 
complete banking service, while the 
building occupied is a notably fine one, 
even in a city possessing so many 
notable bank buildings as does Chicago. 
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Not only does the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional adequately supply a large share 
of the banking requirements of its im- 
mediate community, but it has as well a 
very large number of banking corre- 
spondents in an extensive area of sur- 
rounding territory. 


JAMES B. FORGAN RECUPERATING 


James B. Forgan, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank, has 
returned to Chicago after a serious ill- 
ness. For some time Mr. Forgan has 
been at Nashville, North Carolina, re- 
cuperating, having been taken ill at 
Winter Park, Florida. His condition is 
reported as much improved. 


CHICAGO BANK COMMENTS ON CROPS 


The National Bank of the Republic, 
‘f Chicago, Illinois, in its April review 
’ business warns the people that the 
op outlook is not very favorable. This 
c ndition of affairs has been brought 
out the bank believes because of the 
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Asst. Cashier 


Cashier 
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small acreage, scarcity of fertilizer, the 
small and costly supply of labor, and 
general climatic conditions. The bank 
estimates from the consensus of opinion 
that our crop of winter sown wheat is 
somewhere around five hundred and sev- 
enty-five million bushels. But with the 
countries of the world relying on the 
United States and Canada for large por- 
tions of their supplies and the probable 
spring wheat acreage in Canada smaller 
than usual the prospect is not altogether 
rosy. 


SECURITY SITUATION COMMENTED ON BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


In its last financial letter the National 
City Bank of Chicago, Illinois, com- 
menting on the security situation in 
the country states that one of the most 
suggestive phenomena of the entire war 
period has been the recent rise in se- 
curity prices at a time when the air was 
full of war rumors. Probably never be- 
fore has such a demonstration of 
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strength been witnessed under condi- 
tions which might easily have provoked 
immense liquidation. Prevailing 
strength of security prices has testified 
to the inherent strength of basic con- 
ditions and the well liquidated position 
of the market. High-grade securities 
have advanced steadily on the showing 
of earnings and public belief that war 
would bring increased business and re- 
lieve an unsettlement which, if anything, 
was worse than an announcement that 
hostilities had been declared. No one 
a year ago would have supposed that 
such a show of strength was possible in 
a market which had to discount so many 
unfavorable developments. But the 
fact is that the good news has largely 
offset the bad news. 


CHICAGO BANK OFFERS SERVICES 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
has extended its services to those wish- 
ing to subscribe to the Government loan. 
The bank offers to supply information 
to those who register as soon as it is sent 
out from Washington. 


CHANGES IN FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The First National Bank, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced the election 
as assistant cashiers, of John G. Arm- 
strong and Thomas J. Champion. Mr. 
Armstrong began his banking career 
twenty-one years ago as messenger for 
the Park National Bank, and during 
the past few years he has filled the po- 
sition of auditor for the First National 
Bank. Mr. Champion has been with 
this institution for twenty years, for 
some time serving as chief clerk. In 
recognition of the long and efficient ser- 
vices of these men, the board of direc- 
tors has added them to the list of offi- 
cers. 


CLEVELAND VS. PITTSBURGH 


An interesting rivalry that has ex- 
isted between Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
for many years recently took an amus- 
ing turn. The First National Bank of 
Cleveland has been exhibiting figures in 
its windows indicating the growth of 
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the “Sixth City.” Recently it gave 
comparisons between Cleveland, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore 
and Detroit; the statistics showing 
Cleveland’s standing to a decided ad 
vantage. Protests were made by a num- 
ber of citizens of Pittsburgh, which led 
to the publication by the First National 
Bank of the following figures taken 
from the census of manufacturers of 
1914—tthe most recent industrial cen- 
sus: 
Capital 
Invested. 
$309,217,000 
311,504,000 
Value of 
Product 
$246,694,000 
346,647,000 


Number of 
Factories. 
Pittsburgh 1,741 
Cleveland 
Persons Engaged 
in Manufactures. 
83,389 
122,934 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


In concluding its comparison, the 
First National of Cleveland states, 


“The Government census is the best au- 
thority we know.” 


HOLDS POSITION OPEN FOR RECRUIT 


Thomas A. Pointeck, bookkeeper of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has the honor of 
being the first bank clerk in St. Louis to 
enlist after war was declared. His po- 
sition at the bank will be retained for 
him during enlistment. 


ST. LOUIS BANK AIDS RECRUITS 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany has offered its services free of 
charge to all men and women in the 
United States army or navy, or the 
American Red Cross, who have enlisted 
to defend the country. The bank offers 
to store valuable papers and preserve 
wills or any other legal documents and 
serve as executor and trustee for estates 
of enlisted men and women without 
charge. The bank also offers to look 
after real estate investments for men 
called into the service. 


ST. LOUIS UNION BANK ADMITTED TO 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the banking news of the month 
is the announcement that the St. Louis 











Union Bank, one of the largest state 
banks in the United States, has been 
admitted to membership in the Federal 
Reserve System. 

In its statement of condition as of 
March 5, 1917, this bank showed total 
resources of $44,704,546.08 and de- 
posits of $39,428,889.17. It has a cap- 
ital and surplus of $5,000,000. 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF LIVE STOCK 
NATIONAL BANK 


The Live Stock National Bank of 
Omaha, Nebraska, as evidenced by the 
call of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for the statements of banks as of March 
5, 1917, is the only bank in the United 
States that has doubled its deposits and 
business during the year ending that 
Gate. This call of the Comptroller took 
into account all banks of the five million 
Collar class and upwards and the fact 
that the Live Stock National Bank made 
this excellent record gives ample proof 
cf the prosperity of the central west. 
“he bank has total resources of 


as they arise, 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Every Trust Company Service— 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Company operates 
complete Financial, Trust, Bond, Real Estate, Safe 


Deposit, Savings and Farm Loan Departments. 


Its out-of-town customers, particularly, the 
financial institutions who are its correspondents, 
find that this completeness of organization makes 
for instant and efficient attention to special needs 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
Over Eight Million Dollars 


ST. LOUIS 





$8,042,769.20 and a capital stock of 
$400,000, and a surplus of $100,000. Its 
deposits are $7,269,793.46. The offi- 
cers of the bank are: L. M. Lord, presi- 
dent; W. A. C. Johnson, vice-president ; 
F. W. Thomas, cashier, and Alvin John- 
son, C. F. Anderson and R. E. Baker, 


assistant cashiers. 


NEW BANK BUILDING COMPLETED 


The new eight-story bank and office 
building of the People’s National Bank, 
Jackson, Michigan, was opened recent- 
ly for business. Hoggson Brothers, the 
builders, followed in design an adapta- 
tion of the Ionic style in French renais- 
sance architecture, combining beauty as 
well as strength, dignity and character 
in its simple lines. The building has a 
low granite base and terra cotta up to 
the second story level, with a rough 
surface buff colored brick above, ex- 
tending to the cornice. The banking 
quarters are most modern in design, 
construction, equipment and decoration, 
beautifully finished in rich mahogany, 
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marble and bronze. The People’s Na- 
tional Bank will occupy the first and the 
mezzanine floors of the new building as 
well as the basement. The seven upper 
floors are given over to offices, well 
equipped with all modern appliances 
and finished in dull gumwood. All offi- 
ces are outside rooms and have splendid 
natural light. The structure is consid- 
ered Jackson’s finest commercial edifice. 
It was designed, constructed, equipped 
and furnished throughout by Hoggson 
Brothers, builders of New York and 
Chicago, under their single contract 
method. 

The People’s National Bank was in- 
corporated in 1865 and its history is 
one of remarkable and steady growth 
since its organization. The officers are 
B. M. DelLamater, president; John 
O’Brien and H. S. Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dents; F. H. Helmer, cashier; J. F. 
Clark and C. H. Edgar, assistant cash- 


iers. 


IMPORTANT BANK CONSOLIDATION AT 
FORT WAYNE 


A consolidation has been brought 
about between the First National Bank 
and the Hamilton National Bank of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., under the title of the 
First and Hamilton National Bank, with 
a capitalization of $900,000 and re- 
sources of over $10,000,000. 

The First National Bank was the 
first national bank chartered in Indi- 
ana, and the eleventh in the United 
States. The Hamilton National Bank 
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was also a very old institution, having 
been founded by Hon. Hugh McCul- 
loch, the first Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and twice Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. His son, Hon. Charles McCulloch, 
was president of the Hamilton National 
Bank, but retired from active banking 
when the consolidation went into effect. 

The officers of the First and Hamil- 
ton National Bank are: Chairman of 
board, John H. Bass; president, 
Charles H. Worden; vice-president, H. 
A. Keplinger, Frank H. Poole and J. 
Ross McCulloch; cashier, Henry R. 
Freeman. Other officers will be chosen 
from the official force of the two banks. 

Mr. Charles H. Worden, formerly 
vice-president and more recently presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, thus 
becomes the head of the largest bank 
in Fort Wayne. He has been honored 
by election to the presidency of the In- 
diana State Bankers Association and is 
recognized as one of the leading bank- 
ers of the Central West. Under his 
management the First National Bank 
has had a remarkably successful growth, 
deposits having increased from about 
$700,000 in 1902 to about $6,000,000 at 
the time of the merger of the two banks. 
It is reasonable to expect that with the 
added prestige gained from the consol- 
idation the future growth will be even 
more rapid. 

By joining these two large and well- 
established banks, Fort Wayne is as- 
sured of a financial institution capable 
of affording adequate banking service 
to the business interests of the city and 
community. 


FORMAL OPENING OF MICHIGAN CITY 
BANK 


The Michigan City Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Michigan City, Ind., opened 
recently its handsome new individual 
banking building for business. 

The new structure is a simple and 
dignified adaptation of classic architec- 
ture, the exterior walls being of dark 
red brick and buff Indiana limestone set 
on a granite plinth. 

The interior is of a quiet and modest 
finish in keeping with the simple dig- 
nity of the building itself and with the 
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requirements of modern banking meth- 
ods. ‘I'he counterscreen is fashioned of 
rare Botticino marble with a base of 
dark Formosa extending from the front 
vestibule to a depth of thirty-one feet 
to the eastward. To the right of the 
main entrance is the directors’ room, 
which is also used as a consultation 
room, the space for the officers being 
in the rear of this. A most charming 


room is that assigned for the use of 
the women patrons, with a tastefully 


furnished dressing room adjoining con- 
taining all comforts. 

The safe deposit and book vaults are 
in the rear of the building, another 
large storage vault being installed in 
the basement. 

The structure was designed, built, 
decorated and furnished by Hoggson 
Brothers, the New York and Chicago 
builders, under their single contract 
plan. 

The Michigan City Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank was organized in 1903, and 
its growth has been steady and contin- 
uous. The officers are: G. T. Vail, 
president; R. P. Zorn, first vice-presi- 
dent; A. J. Henry, second vice-presi- 
dent; D. A. Gutzell, secretary and 
treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS BANK LETTER 


Of great interest to all Northwestern 
bankers, says the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, in its re- 
cent business and financial letter, has 
been the North Dakota bill providing 
for a guaranty of bank deposits, signed 
by the governor of that state on March 
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12, the law to become effective on July 
1, 1917. A measure of the same gen- 
eral purport, though differing in some 
important items, has been introduced 
in the Minnesota legislature, and is now 
under consideration by the House Com- 
mittee on Banks and Banking. It is 
expected to meet considerable opposi- 
tion. The measure is based upon the 
South Dakota statute, which provides 
that membership to the system shall be 
compulsory with all banks under state 
supervision. The two Dakotas are the 
only states in the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District now having laws guaran- 
teeing deposits. The Washington and 
Kansas statutes differ radically from 
those of the Dakotas in that member- 
ship is optional. 


NEW BANK BUILDING FOR GREEN BAY 


The Citizens National Bank, Green 
Bay, Wis., opened recently for business 
in its handsome new building. The 
structure was designed, constructed and 
equipped throughout by Hoggson Broth- 
ers, builders, of Chicago and New York. 
The architectural design, an adaptation 
of the Roman type, gives an impressive 
appearance. 

The building has a base of Kettle 
River stone of light salmon color, 
treated in large blocks, to give the neces- 
sary substantial and vigorous treatment. 
The body of the structure is a rich 
golden brown brick. It is one of the 
most striking architectural banking edi- 
fices in the State. 

The walls of the banking room are 
treated in imitation of French Caen 
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stone. The counter screen has a light 
Formosa marble base, and the upper 
portion is of Tavernelle Fleuri. The 
wickets are of bronze and furnished 
with special black Carrara glass deal 
plates. The commercial part of the bank 
occupies one entire side and end of the 
banking room; the other side is devoted 
to the savings department, Christmas 
club, etc. 

The Citizens National Bank was in- 
corporated in 1888, and its record has 
been one of substantial and consistent 
growth. The present officers are: W. 
P. Wagner, president; George D. Nau 
and H. S. Eldred, vice-presidents; H. 
P. Klaus, cashier; R. W. Smith, assist- 
ant cashier. 


SAN FRANCISCO BANK LETTER 


In its last optimistic business letter 
the Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco assures us that 
the United States never fails to produce 
food stuffs and cotton in excess of our 
requirements and will not fail to do so 
this year. Considering, however, world 
requirements and world production, the 
outlook is not satisfactory. The world’s 
surplus within reach of transportation 
facilities will have nearly disappeared 
by harvest time. An exportable surplus 
of moderate size has been expected from 
the Southern hemisphere, but the em- 
bargo on grain decreed by the Argentine 
government just at the close of harvest 
has an ominous look. In no large area 
of the world is the condition of winter 
grain reported satisfactory, although a 
very favorable spring and summer 
sometimes brings good harvests from 
an unpromising spring outlook, ‘The 
withdrawal of all able-bodied men from 
Furopean agriculture, the devastation 
of large districts, the scarcity of fertiliz- 
ers and transportation difficulties, makes 
the outlook for Europe very serious. 
The war seems as likely to be ended by 

‘rvation of the belligerents as by the 

tory of either in the field. The real 

dition of winter grain in this coun- 
will not be known for some weeks. 
‘ring seeding of all crops will be as 
ve as the labor supply will permit. 
California one more rain is needed 
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to assure a good grain crop in most of 
the state. There is, however, sufficient 
snow in the mountains to provide ample 
irrigation water. Some damage to early 
blossoming fruits has been reported, re- 
sulting from the long continued cold 
weather and many frosts, but no fore- 
cast of any value can yet be made of 
any California crop. The acreage sown 
to grain was large and the largest area 
possible will be planted to all summer 
growing crops. 


REPORT FAIR CROP PROSPECTS FOR 
CALIFORNIA 


According to the last business letter 
of the American National Bank of San 
Francisco, Cal., timely and well distrib- 
uted rains in all parts of California 
have lightened the hearts of the agricul- 
turists and stock raisers, and prepared 
the soil for the largest crop planting in 
the history of the State. Up to Feb- 
ruary 15, the outlook was more than dis- 
couraging. In some sections so little 
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rain had fallen that pastures were bare 
and the soil too dry to warrant plowing; 
stockmen were feeding hay at bank- 
ruptcy prices, and dairymen were pre- 
paring to dispose of their herds. At the 
present time the prospects for the com- 
ing growing season are nearly up to 
normal, with enough of the rainy season 
still ahead to warrant a fair feeling of 
security. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF SACRAMENTO 
BANK 


On the 19th of March was celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Sacra- 
mento Bank, which is the oldest savings 
bank in Northern California. On March 
2, 1867, a group of men met in Sacra- 
mento to see what could be done to pro- 
tect the people against the large num- 
ber of banks which had been formed 
only to fail after a short existence. 
The outcome of this meeting was the 
establishing of the Sacramento Savings 
Bank, March 19, 1867. The first report 
of the bank, issued December 31, 1867, 
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showed total resources of $264,355.65. 
Loans were $171,780, and deposits re- 
ceived were $245,567.35. In its last 
statement, March 6, 1917, the bank had 
deposits of $10,138,947.60, and total 
resources: of $11,615,694.42. The pres- 
ent officers of the bank are: J. M. Hen- 
derson, Jr., president; Geo. W. Kramer, 
cashier; Frank H. Conn, assistant 
cashier. 


SAYS BUSINESS MEN ARE AVOIDING RISKS 


That business men are taking care not 
to overstock with high-priced merchan- 
dise is reported in the April business 
letter of the First National Bank of 
San Diego, Cal. 

This is a natural danger in periods 
when everything is commanding a rec- 
ord price and the consumptive demand 
is heavy. But the average business man 
is proceeding cautiously and avoiding 
undue risks. He knows that there is a 
war hazard to deal with, and that al- 
mos’ anything might happen over night. 
On ‘he other hand, the country is highly 


prosperous, bank clearings are at or 
above the volume of last year, and the 
earning power of the people was never 
greater. The country is getting on a 
war footing almost without knowing it. 
There has been a financial preparedness 
represented by an earnest effort to 
strengthen the country’s bank position. 
In this respect, the United States is 
much stronger than any of the bellig- 
erent nations. Our foreign trade fell 
off $189,272,344 in February, owing to 
the disturbance of shipping facilities 
caused by the submarine warfare. The 
excess of exports over imports in Feb- 
ruary, however, was $266,946,437, and 
for eight months the export margin was 
$2.532,764,364. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


The twenty-third annual convention 
of the California Bankers Association 
will be held at Sacramento on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, May 17, 18, 19, 
1917. 
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PROMINENT BANK INCREASES CAPITAL 
AND CHANGES NAME 


At the last regular monthly meeting 
of the board of directors of the German 
American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, the necessary resolutions 
were adopted authorizing an increase of 
the capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000, the amount of the increase to 
be taken from the surplus fund. At 
the same meeting it was unanimously 
voted to change the bank’s name to 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank. 

The increase in the bank’s capital 
marks another step in the splendid 
progress of the institution during its 
twenty-seven years of business activity, 
and places it in the forefront with the 
leading banking institutions on the Pa- 
cific Coast. It has over $27,000,000 in 
resources, and more than 60,000 de- 
positors. 

The principal reason for the change 
of name is the misinterpretation which 
some people have placed upon the 
words, “German American.” As is true 
with other hyphenated names, some peo- 
ple construed the name literally, even 
to the extent of believing that the bank 
was under the supervision or influence 
of some foreign government. Others in- 
terpreted the words in a personal sense 
to mean that only persons of the nation- 
ality indicated by the title were patrons 
or welcome to the service, of the bank. 
For these reasons, the true character of 
the bank was not fully understood by 
strangers and those who did not know 
the real facts about the bank's man- 
agement and supervision. 

In financial circles in Los Angeles the 
move to change the bank’s name was not 
a complete surprise, and for this reason 
attracted but passing interest. The 
change was at once received with ap- 
probation on the part of the bank’s de- 
positors as a whole. This was true 
with all depositors, regardless of na- 
tionality or sympathies, because of the 
fact that they realized that the change 
of name was just another move on the 
part of the bank to fortify the interests 
of its depositors. 

While the growth of the bank has 
been augmented considerably by the 
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patronage of those of German birth or 
ancestry as well as Americans, the per- 
sonnel of both the depositors and the 
management of the bank is so cosmo- 
politan that it was only in a spirit of 
fairness to all interested parties that an 
impersonal name was selected. The new 
name, “Guaranty,” is without limit in its 
scope, permits of no wrong interpreta- 
tion, and is admirably suited to the pur- 
pose of the bank in its large and grow- 
ing trust business. 

The growth of the bank during the 
past quarter of a century has been re- 
markable, even surpassing the rate of 
increase in the population of Los An- 
geles. The bank has always been con- 
sidered one of the most progressive in 
the country, and a leader in its adver- 
tising and publicity work. It was the 
first bank to use newspaper display ad- 
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The four books, Paine’s National Bank- 
ing Laws (7th Editon). Paine’s New 
York Banking Laws (7th Edition), and 
Supplement, the Summary of Failed Sav- 
ngs Banks (2nd Edition) and Paine’s 
Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act, de- 
livered, $12.00 if ordered together. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $13.50. 





| this book the distinguished au- 
thor of Paine’s National Banking 
Laws and Paine’s New York Bank- 
ing Laws, completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act and records 
chronologically the various rulings 
and interpretations which have af- 
fected it since its enactment. The 
book is the standard treatise on the 
development and operation of this 
exceptionally important _ statute. 
Finished analyses of the Bill of Lad- 
ing Act and the Farm Loan Act are 
also incorporated. 
This volume shows that the banker 
may well be termed the Atlas of the 
business world. He is the manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler, the retailer, 
the farmer, the exporter and the im- 
porter for mankind. 























vertising in Los Angeles many years 
ago, first in the United States to produce 
and use motion pictures in its publicity 
work, and first to use window displays 
and poster advertising. 


UNION BANK OF CANADA 


An agency of the Union Bank of 
Canada has been opened at 49 Wall 
street, New York, under the direction 
of Messrs. Geo. Wilson and F. T. 
Short, formerly managers of the To- 
ronto and St. John, N. B., branches re- 
spectively. 

The bank has been fortunate enough 
to secure as an advisory board Mr. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Colonel Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Mr. Gilbert Thorne, all 
of whom occupy a high position in 
financial circles. 


The opening of this agency was a 
step necessitated by the growth of the 
bank’s business, which has more than 
quadrupled during the past ten years. 
't has 310 branches in Canada; also 


two in London, England. The paid-up 
capital and reserve of the bank amounts 
to $8,500,000, and its total assets to 
$109,000,000. 

The head office is in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, the general manager being Mr. H. 
B. Shaw, one of the best known and 
most widely experienced bankers of 
Western Canada, with Mr. J. W. Ham- 
ilton, formerly superintendent of the 
eastern branches, as assistant general 
manager. 

The foreign exchange department of 
the New York Agency is under the di- 
rection of Mr. F. L. Appleby. 

A statistical department has been es- 
tablished through which information 
concerning Canada, its business and 
other resources is available for all ap- 
plicants. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


The last report of the Bank of North 
America in Canada shows net profits for 
the year 1916 to be $208,000 in excess 
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of those of 1915. The net profits for 
the year are, 546,346. The bank has 
a paid in capital of $4,866,666, and a re- 
serve fund of $3,017,333, and total as- 
sets of $67,785,957. A dividend was 
declared on the last year’s business at 
the rate of seven per cent. and a bonus 
of $34,000 was given to the staff and 
$65,000 was apportioned for funds for 
the benefit of the staff. 


BANK OF TORONTO OPENS ANOTHER 
BRANCH 


The Bank of Toronto has opened a 
branch at Stanmore, Alta., under the 
management of Mr. James Milmine, for- 
merly on the staff of Youngstown, Alta., 
branch. 


NEW CANADIAN BRANCH BANKS 


During March there were twenty-two 
branches of the Canadian chartered 
banks and one sub-agency opened and 
two branches closed. The Merchants’ 
Bank opened three branches in the 
Province of Ontario, and two in AIl- 
berta; Hochelaga, two in Quebec, one 
in Alberta, and a sub-agency in Mani- 
toba; Nationale, three in Quebec; Com- 
merce, one each in Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
and British Columbia; Standard, one in 
Ontario; Northern Crown, one in Sas- 
katchewan; Royal, one in Nova Scotia; 
Molsons, one each in Ontario and 
Quebec; Ottawa, one in Ontario, and 
Provincial, two in Quebec. The Na- 
tionale closed two branches in Quebec 
during the month. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1916 

State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. R. 
Duffield, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 253 Broadway. New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 253 Broadway, New York: manag- 
ing editor, E. H. Youngman, 253 Broadway, 
New York: business manager, J. R. Duffield, 
253 Broadway. New York. 

2. That the owners are: Bankers Publishing 
Co., 253 Rroadway, New York; G. Lincoln, 
253 Broadway, New York; W. C. Warren. 253 
Rroadway, New York: W. H. Butt, 253 Rroad- 
way, New York: E. H. Youngman. 252 Broad- 
way. New York: J. R. Duffield, 253 Broadway, 
New York; K. F. Warren, 253 Broadway, New 
York. 

3. That the known bondholders, morteagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amovnt of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders. if any. contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also. in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holder annears unon the books of the 
comnany as trustee or in any other fiductary 
relation, the name of the person or cornora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting. is given; 
also that the said two paragranhs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowlede¢e 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the hooks of 
the comnanvy as trustees, hold stock and securt- 
ties in a canacity other than that of a bona 
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helieve that anv other person. agssoctaticn oF 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
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as so stated by him. 

J. R. DUFFTFLD. 


Sworn to and anhscribed before 
me this 21st day of March, 1917. 
HENRY G. FRITSCHE. 
Notary Public. 
My Commission expires March 
30, 1918. 








